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sport in Five Continents. 


OHAPTEE 1. 

PREFATORY. 

I AM afraid that this book of mine is in no way 
calculated to interest the reader who wishes to 
hear 

“ of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by hood and field ; 

Of hairbreadth ’scapes,” 

and so forth. 

Being only a very ordinary and matter-of-fact 
Britisher, I have not mastered the art of embellish- 
ing and improving upon my tale by drawing upon 
my imagination, after the fashion of some of our 
Western relations, who never consider a story of 
sport worth repeating unless it has been so “ made 
up” as to be wildly exciting. Moreover, as I am 
only a very moderate shot, I do not pretend to have 
killed animals at wonderful distances. On the 
contrary, having always been accustomed to regard 
it as a disgrace and misfortune to wound any 
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animal without getting it, I have never ventured 
to shoot until at the moment of firing I have felt 
absolutely certain of either killing outright or so 
badly crippling my game that it was sure to come 
to bag within a reasonable time. 

Having then thus to the best of my ability 
avoided the use of the long-bow and the long shot, 

I am quite prepared to be told that my accounts of 
big-game shooting are tame and ponderous. 

An d yet I may be allowed to cherish the hope 
that my tale may to some degree interest the young 
Englishman who contemplates travelling about to 
see the world, or even those who know something 
of the countries which I have visited. The latter 
class of readers may probably criticise some of my 
conclusions, but I have simply given my own ideas 
of things and people as they struck me at the time ; 
and after all, differences of opinion are mere mortal 
ailments, while “total freedom from error is the 
prerogative of Omniscience alone.” If even at 
home, where the people we meet from day to day 
are of the same nationality as ourselves, it is 
difficult to gauge correctly our neighbour’s thoughts, 
fancies, or character, it is ten times more difficult 
for either traveller or sojourner in a foreign land to 
form a trustworthy opinion about a race of men who 
may be said, bar the possession of humanity alone, 
to differ from him in every possible respect. Of the 
inhabitants of the other continents, so far as my 
own small experience goes, I would venture to say 
that the Japs are the most courteous, the Chinese 
the most reliable, of civilised nationalities, and that 
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of semi-barbarous tribes — ^black, yellow, or red — ia 
any country, where most natives are nice and 
pleasant to deal with, far and away the nicest and 
pleasantest are those who have had the least to do 
with the European. I find some consolation for this 
wholesale arraignment of fellow- continentals in the 
thought that the Englishman is commonly an excep- 
tion to the rule. Him the natives for the most 
part are glad to see, to welcome, and to respect, and 
it is generally the fault of the individual himself if 
he either abuses or loses their confidence. If he 
possesses a little tact, and is straightforward in his 
dealings with them, the natives — no matter their 
colour — will do everything in their power to please 
him and to help him. Doubtless a clever man who 
has lived long in the country is the best judge of 
native character. I have been told, for instance, 
that some of our magistrates and judges in India, 
almost on the instant that a case of Native v. Native 
comes to trial, know instinctively which party is in 
the right and which is in the wrong, — a far more 
difiScult problem to tackle, apart always from the 
merits of the case, than a dispute between two 
Englishmen. Intimate knowledge of this type, 
however, is the property of the expert rather than 
of the traveller, many of whose conclusions and 
impressions must be based on conjecture only, and 
are consequently of a superficial character. If, 
indeed, it is true that “ the traveller fetches his 
knowledge, as the merchant his wares, to be enjoyed 
and applied by those who stay at home,” then I 
may be permitted in all humility to offer this small 
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contribution, to be applied, if not enjoyed, by some 
intending nomad. At the least I will say that I 
have found health, if not much profit, in travelling, 
and that I have finally settled down to domestic 
life without fulfilling the ominous predictions of my 
future which an old woman in a Gloucestershire 
village long years ago levelled at my devoted 
head. 

“ And are ye married yet ? ” was invariably her 
first question to me on my return. 

“ Not yet.” 

“ Ah ! yell go round and round the archard, and 
pull a crab-apple at last ! ” 
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CHAPTEE IL 

THE PLEASUEES AHD ADVANTAGES OE A 
NOMAD LIFE. 

“ Ceescit amor nummi quantum ipsa pecunia 
crescit.” 

What is true of money is doubly true of roam- 
ing. The nomad instinct in man is very strong, 
— so strong, indeed, that centuries of civilisation 
have been powerless to eradicate it, and when 
once it has been, so to speak, given its head and 
freely indulged, it obtains so firm a grip that it is 
at least as difficult to shake off as Sindbad found 
the old man of the sea. Many and various 
are the incentives that urge men on to travel. 
The love of archaeology tempts one man to 
cross the seas, natural scenery another ; the 
study of new and interesting people has a fascina- 
tion for many, the joy of collecting attracts 
perhaps still more; to even the most material 
mind the fine art - galleries of Europe and the 
variegated beauty of an Oriental bazaar must 
bring some sense of pleasure. But give to me 
the hunter’s life with all its freedom from the 
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shackles of social life; the camping out in the 
forest by the river; the tracking and observa- 
tion of the habits of the wild animal in its 
natural haunts; the untold joy of temporary 
emancipation from home cares and household 
worries. 

How entrancing a sensation it is to feel abso- 
lutely free — free from all the conventionalities of 
society, free to wander whither the inclination 
suggests, to wear whatever form of clothing is 
best adapted to the climate, without having to 
reckon with cut and fashion ; free to rise with 
the twitter of the waking birds, and to crawl 
into snug camp - bedding, after a supper well 
earned by a long day’s work, with a feeling of 
absolute contentment with all one’s surroundings ! 

Again, to the man who finds himself right 
away fi:om all humanity, with the exception, of 
course, of his immediate hunting companions, 
there seems to come the feeling that everything 
he sees is for the time being his very own ; 
that he can pitch or strike his tent when and 
where he wiU, that he can chop down the first 
tree that comes handy for firewood, for food 
can catch the fish in the river which flows past 
his tent -door, or shoot birds and beasts in the 
surrounding forest, no man gainsaying or even 
seeing him. People, I take it, who have never 
camped out at all imagine that in camp - life 
terrible difl&culties have to be faced, and terrible 
hardships to be overcome. But for those who 
make the experiment the difficulties wiU shortly 
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disappear, the hardships will pass muster as 
amusing incidents, and the flight of time will 
be almost imperceptible, for the simple reason 
that every minute of it will have been fully 
occupied. Even the wet day in camp is 
shorter than the wet day indoors at home, 
by reason of the multiplicity of petty jobs in 
the way of repair or preparation that simply 
have to be done; while cold weather never seems 
quite so cold in a camp, where the skin becomes 
acclimatised to an even temperature, as it does 
in a house where the temperature of different 
rooms and passages rings the changes between 
too hot and too cold, and the inmate’s skin, 
as he passes from one part of the house to 
another, is subjected to a series of cold-produc- 
ing shocks. To the camper a cold or catarrh 
is almost an unknown infliction. 

True, as in other matters, so in camping, the 
novice must expect to have to learn the art of 
making himself comfortable from the old hand, 
and if only for this reason it is desirable that 
an old hand should be enlisted to act as mentor 
in the first and second essays of camping out. 
Such an old hand realises, or ought to realise, 
Aristotle’s idea of the “genuine king” being to 
so marked a degree self-sufficient, that he will 
“externally want nothing for himself, and will 
administer the state for the benefit of his sub- 
jects.” Here is a brief list of the things that 
the old campaigner will know: — 

(1) The best method of loading up the horses, 
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mules, carts, or any other form of trans- 
port. 

(2) The best site for a camp, taking into 
consideration the usual essentials of water, firing, 
shade, shelter from cold winds, safety from floods 
and falling rocks or trees, safety also from wild, 
animals and thieving men. 

(3) Which way the tent should face, how to 
build a good fireplace in front of the tent, and 
how to light a fire, by no means an easy job, in 
wet or snowy weather. 

(4) How so to limit baggage, in the form of 
stores and clothes, that nothing necessary is left 
behind, and nothing superfluous added to the 
weight imposed on the baggage animals. 

How important this last bit of knowledge is, 
may be gauged by the ordinary man’s experi- 
ence of packing for a visit to a country house 
in England. Singularly fortunate, even in this 
minor matter, must be deemed he who does not 
find that he has packed up clothes which had 
better have been left at home, and has omitted 
to include some small but necessary article of 
toilet. 

Even ladies, who start by being nervous about 
camping out for the first time, and are prone 
to picture to themselves beforehand sundry in- 
conveniences and discomforts, so soon as they 
have discarded their imaginary fears, grow as 
enthusiastic in their praise of the independence 
and exhilaration attached to camp - life as the 
stronger sex ; and I have yet to meet the woman 
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■who, after one trip to the wild, has not been 
anzious to repeat the experiment. Freed from 
the conventions and monotony of home - life in 
England, the woman in camp enters upon a new 
and far more healthful existence, and is not slow 
to discover that the variety and pleasure of the 
nomad life are infinitely more attractive than the 
petty excitements of the social round at home. 

To the many people who have on different 
occasions asked me whither and at what time of 
year to go, and have then proceeded to ply me 
with innumerable inquiries as to transport, food, 
camp, furniture, chances of sport, and so forth, 
I have always had the same answer ready — ^that 
pretty well every country and every climate 
requires its own peculiar outfit, and that it is 
impossible to give advice till the exact needs 
and requirements of the traveller are clearly 
understood. 

Now and again, however, I have been fortu- 
nate enough to hit the mark at the first shot. 
I was asked by a man whose wife had shown 
indications of consumption, if I could suggest 
any part of the world which would benefit her 
health, and in which he himself wotxld be able 
to find something to do. I at once recom- 
mended him to try the “ Dry Belt ” in British 
Columbia, telling him how, passing a camp in 
the Cascade range of the Eockies on a cold 
November morning, and seeing a woman wash- 
ing clothes in a canvas bath outside the tent, I 
fell into conversation with her. On my sug- 
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gesting to her that it was rather cold for that 
sort of amusement, she told me that she quite 
enjoyed it, and then went on to say that she 
had been ordered out to that country by an 
English doctor as a cure for consumption, and 
had put on two stone in weight within three 
months of her arrival. She gave me the idea 
at the time of being a strong and vigorous 
woman, and when I met her again ton years 
later in Florida, she looked the picture of health. 
Her husband in the meantime had had splendid 
sport, shooting wild sheep and deer in the moun- 
tains. My friend took my advice, and going out 
to the “ Dry Belt ” in the summer, not only had 
a capital time fishing on a large lake with a 
Eed Indian boatman, but — a far more important 
fact — brought his wife home perfectly well. 

Another man, a widower, with whom I had shot 
in India years before, asked me where he could 
live and educate his only son on £300 a - j’^ear. 
I told him that in Vancouver Island was an 
ideal climate for an Englishman, that ho would 
be able to live there cheaply, and would find 
a good school at Victoria for the boy when he 
was old enough, and I added that any land he 
might be able to buy was sure to improve in 
value. Accordingly he went out to Victoria, 
and after a good look round settled down not far 
from that place in a delightful country for sport. 
Tears afterwards he wrote and told me how 
grateful he was for my advice ; how he had 
bought a house and garden and some adjoining 
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land, liad married again, and was thoroughly en- 
joying life. As it happens, land in that part 
of the Empire has gone up in value by leaps 
and bounds, and to-day his little property must 
be a valuable asset. 

Yet once again. A poor labourer once asked 
me to what part of the world I should recom- 
mend him to emigrate. I suggested Canada, 
telHng him what little I knew of the country. 
He and his brother started off together, obtained 
the ordinary Government grant of 160 acres each, 
and settled down. Five years later I met one 
of the pair in a train on the Canadian Pacific 
Eailway on his way home for a holiday. They 
had done so well, he informed me, that they 
were going to take it in turns to go home every 
winter, while one stayed to look after the farm. 

“ If I had remained in England,” he added, “ I 
should be a poor labourer still, with a weekly 
wage to live on.” 

Frankly admitting that these stories have little 
or nothing to do with either camp-life or big-game 
hunting, I have given them to show how, by 
moving about and visiting different parts of the 
world, the nomad is sometimes able to advise 
people where to go and what to do according to 
their several requirements. 

Of all healthy climates likely to suit an English 
constitution, those of Canada, New Zealand, and 
certain other parts of Australia are beyond doubt 
the best. But for sport there are many other locali- 
ties quite as good or better in which, with due care. 
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the sportsman may have his fill of shooting and 
fishing without running any risk of undermining 
his health; others again where the traveller who 
is not in search of sport, but is content to see the 
beauties of nature, to study new races of men, and 
perhaps to collect works of art or curios, may enjoy 
a healthy climate. 

It is as well to bear in mind — for we have not all 
the purse of Fortunatus — that in hot climates much 
more luxury is required than in cold. In India, for 
example, and in all tropical and subtropical places, 
an Englishman requires quite extravagantly good 
feeding, and the sportsman who goes shooting in 
malarial and feverish districts will soon break down, 
or even become a chronic invalid, if he does not 
feed really well. In a temperate climate, on the 
other hand, a man can work hard on comparatively 
little variety of food, provided always that the 
little is of a nourishing order, whereas in a cold 
climate quantities of fatty or heat-producing sus- 
tenance are essential. The finest colonials that I 
have come across in my wanderings are the up- 
country Canadians. At once more hardy, stronger, 
and capable of doing, on comparatively simple and 
meagre food, far more work than any other whites 
whom I have met, they neither expect nor require 
those luxuries in the way of food which to other 
colonials may rank as almost essential. There are 
thousands of men in Canada who live on little else 
than tea, sugar, flour, beans, and coarse fat bacon, 
— things which they pack on their backs and carry 
with them to out-of-the-way spots where weeks 
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and months are spent in mining, prospecting, and 
trapping. Sueb. men, when they do happen to 
make some money, usually go to the nearest town, 
and there live on the fat of the land till the money 
is exhausted, when they will return to their work, 
perhaps for a whole year at a spell, perfectly happy 
and contented. 

There are many fine men, too, up country in New 
Zealand, but the New Zealander requires more good 
food and does less work than the Canadian, — a fact 
that no doubt is partially accounted for by the 
difference of climate. Personally, I should add, 
I was particularly lucky in getting good men to 
work for me in New Zealand. Still, now and 
again in that country I found myself saddled with 
a shiftless and unreliable duffer, who seemed to 
live in constant fear of being overworked, while 
no Canadian that I had to deal with ever gave the 
idea that it was possible for him to be either 
overworked, overwalked, or overloaded. Coloured 
hunters in every country are at the outset difficult 
for an Englishman to understand, but as a rule, if 
fairly treated, they are anxious to do their best for 
their employer, and if, like children, they require 
a little tact and management, in the end more 
often than not they become devoted servants. 
The yellow-skinned, red-skinned, or black-skinned 
native, being at least as human as the white man, 
no doubt has faults ; but I have had capital hunters 
of pretty well every conceivable colour, and my 
experience has been that the best man in the way 
of a servant in every country is a native of that 
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country. Por on the instant that the native of 
one country, however excellent a servant, be trans- 
ported to another, trouble to the master is pretty 
sure to ensue. Either the new climate and new 
form of diet disagree with the stranger, or he gets 
into hot water with the locals. 

Cooks, next to hunters, are the most essential 
items to the comfort of camping out. Other 
nomads might be inclined to suggest that the 
cook is even a more important functionary than 
the hunter. But in the first place I am writing 
rather from a sportsman’s point of view, and in the 
second place the provision of the food must neces- 
sarily precede the cooking of it. In India and 
China cooks were easily procured, and quite the best 
that I ever had to do with ; in Africa they were 
indifierently bad, and in other parts of the world I 
generally had to give my cook some instruction in 
his art. Fortunately in temperate climates camp- 
cooking, being more or less limited to baking bread 
and either boiling, frying, or stewing meat and 
vegetables, is fairly simple. Where neither eggs 
nor milk are procurable the choice of food is limited, 
and there is little scope for high-flying experiment 
or the essays of vaulting ambition. 

Earlier in this chapter I have sung the praises of 
camp-life. Let me say in conclusion that the man 
who will most^ enjoy and perhaps most benefit by a 
trip to the wilds is he who has learnt to do prac- 
tically everything for himself. Nor is this self- 
dependence a difficult lesson to learn. Necessity 
and experience are able teachers, and — so runs an 
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Arabian proverb — “ when a man makes up bis 
mind to do a thing, it becomes easy for him to do 
it.” It is almost impossible that he ■who has spent 
a few years in big - game hunting will not have 
learned how to cook, bake, and wash ; how to pitch 
a tent, use an axe, and light a fire ; how to mend 
and even make his own clothes and foot-gear ; how 
to load up a horse or pack his kit on his own back ; 
how to take to pieces and put together his rifle, to 
tie a fly for fishing, and make a fishing net ; finally, 
how to skin and temporarily preserve any trophy 
of his gun and rifle. 

Possibly the occasion for doing these things with 
his own hands wiU seldom arise, but at the least 
he should be able to show other people how to do 
them. 

It is absolutely certain that a sportsman, if he 
is ever to be worth his salt as such, will at the end 
of a few trips be a good enough hunter to hunt 
for himself under ordinary circumstances, although 
there are times, as for instance in tracking on 
dry or stony ground, when the black tracker is a 
better man than the white. 

Yet one more word before I conclude this 
chapter. To the old big-game hunter who knows 
the ropes as well as, or perhaps better than, myself, 
I presume to offer no advice. He will long since 
have known his own desires and limitations, and 
will have formed his own conclusions about times 
and seasons, as well as about localities and chances 
of sport. But there must be many more who want 
a change at some special time of the year, as having 
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either business or other reasons for staying at home 
for the greater part of it, and who like to have 
some object in view for travelling beyond that of 
merely seeing new places. 

Both in Europe and in Canada there are, then, 
plenty of good localities for shooting, in which to 
spend the autumn or the early winter. Not, 
however, so many good sporting places for the 
spring season. For the man with a limited time 
at his disposal in the spring, I would suggest a trip 
to Florida in pursuit of tarpon in April or May, or 
to California in search of tuna. Moreover, ail 
through Canada the fishing is good during the 
spring and summer months. 

Then, again, it is well to remember that the late 
winter and early spring of Europe are the summer 
and autumn of the southern hemisphere, and that 
by leaving this country in November the sportsman 
may find leisure for a trip to New Zealand, where 
he will get the finest trout-fishing in the world on 
his arrival, to be followed in due course by excel- 
lent deer-stalking. A trip of this character would 
only imply some six months’ absence from home. 

Yet another delightful trip, which would appeal 
to a man who prefers the gun to the rifle or fishing- 
rod, might be done in a house-boat on the rivers 
and canals of China. Leaving England in the 
company, I should advise, of a brother sportsman, 
and starting in November or early December, a 
man might travel out by steamer, or by the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, enjoy some splendid mixed shoot- 
ing on the many rivers and canals of China, and be 
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back in England again by the time that tbe lilac 
and laburnum are in flower. Or, better still, if he 
has a little more time at his disposal, let him 
wander on to Japan, and after devoting April to 
making acquaintanee with that interesting country 
and its charming inhabitants, find himself back 
home again in June. I may say that I spent most 
of the winter of 1903-4 on house-boats in China, 
meeting a delightful lot of fellow - countrymen, 
shooting mixed bags ranging from ten to fifty head 
a day, and obtaining most interesting glimpses into 
Chinese native life. 


B 
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CHAPTEE III. 

IBEX IN THE PYRENEES, 

In May 1891 I formed one of a party of six who 
went in quest of ibex and chamois to the Valle 
d’Arras, a very precipitous valley on the Spanish 
side of the Pyrenees. My companions were two 
brothers, A. P. and J. P., two ladies in the persons 
of A.’s wife and one of their sisters, and a Scotch 
gamekeeper to whom they were anxious to give a 
treat. This last-named worthy, L. by name, had a 
broad Scotch accent, and was a rigid teetotaller, 
and this rare combination of — well, shall I call them 
virtues or vices ? — bid fair to entail disastrous con- 
sequences at the very outset of the campaign. As 
there was no second-class carriage on our express 
train through Prance, L. was sent on with a return 
second-class ticket by an earlier train to Bordeaux, 
with instructions to get his breakfast, and then to 
await the arrival of our train, a matter of a few 
hours. As is always the case with CJontinental 
return tickets, the out-bound leaves were torn out 
of his book as he completed the different stages of 
his journey, with the result that L. eventually 
arrived at Bordeaux with a pretty healthy appetite 
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and the return portion of his ticket. On leaving 
the train and "being addressed "by the railway 
officials, he found himself in the uncomfortable 
position of being wholly unable to make either 
himself or his wishes comprehensible to his inter- 
locutors. Where a few words of ordinary English 
as spoken in the south country might have appealed 
to one or other member of a not uns5unpathetic 
audience, broad Scotch, poured forth at express 
speed, not only conveyed no meaning whatsoever, 
but in all probability grated unpleasantly on the 
ears. A. man who cannot make himself under- 
stood is seldom seen at his best, and I believe that 
it has never been absolutely proved, even though 
most Englishmen seem to take it for granted, that 
native hngo is rendered more comprehensible to the 
foreigner by mere force of shouting. In the end, 
then, as the worthy L. waxed more and more 
insistent, and varied the performance of jabbering 
Scotch only by chronic productions of his return 
ticket by way at once of passport and credential, 
the officials— y'attite de mieux — solved their difficulty 
by the simple expedient of clapping him into a 
north-bound train, and starting him off on his jour- 
ney homewards. Only the merest accident saved 
him from a wholly uncontemplated and premature 
return to London. For, happening to look out of 
the carriage window at a small station where our 
train stopped before its arrival at Bordeaux, to our 
intense surprise J. P. saw L. looking out of the 
window of a train which had been drawn up by 
the opposite platform. We soon explained matters 
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to tte station-master, and having rescued our 
derelict, took Mm back with us to Bordeaux, and 
thence on to Pierrefite, where we all left the train 
and drove through lovely scenery to Gavarnie. 
On the way L. told us some of his experiences in 
the course of his journey, dilating more especially 
on the difficulty he had found in procuring a cup 
of tea. It appeared that as he did not like coffee, 
wherever he saw a likely place he had addressed to 
waiters, guard, station-master, or any one else who 
had ears to hear, the carefully thought-out and 
wholly pertinent question — 

“ Can a body get a cup o’ tea ? ” 

Where English, “spoken as she is," might have 
had some effect, the combination of Scotch twang 
and rapid delivery effectually defeated the speaker’s 
purpose, and with a shake of the head and a shrug 
of the shoulders the person addressed dismissed 
the matter and went on his or her way, with the 
result that as the day went on L. was waxing 
more and more thirsty. Finally, in the evening 
there came by a fellow-countryman who befriended 
him, and with some difficulty procured him his 
favourite beverage. Yet even then, alas! the tea 
was not of the character — a black and strong 
character, perhaps — to which his palate was 
accustomed, and “I couldna drink it,” he con- 
cluded ; “ it turned again on my stammick.” Tak- 
ing all things into consideration, I may be allowed 
to hazard a doubt whether either railway officials 
or fellow - passengers altogether appreciated the 
pleasure of the worthy L.’s society. 
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Having slept at Gavamie, on the following 
morning we walked over a snow-pass into Spain, 
passing the customs at Bouchereau, and then con- 
tinued our journey to the Valle d’ Arras, where we 
found a roomy farmhouse which easily accommo- 
dated all our party, now augmented by two French 
guides and several Spaniards. We had been warned 
that no rifles were on any account permitted to be 
taken into Spain, for fear that they might fall into 
the hands of the Carlists; but C., one of our French 
guides, assured us that if we gave the customs officer 
a douceur, and furthermore presented his poor and ill- 
fed men with a sheep, we should have no trouble. 
We followed this advice with complete success, and 
considering that in those days the understrappers 
in a Spanish Customs-house only got one meal of 
bread and broth per diem, the sheep, which cost 
us only a few francs, must have been a veritable 
godsend to them. Our rifles were hidden in our 
mattresses, which were being carried on men’s backs, 
and no questions were asked. 

It was rather a long and ^tiring day for a start, 
and although our ladies proved themselves to be 
splendid walkers, we were none of us sorry to 
sit still after supper and watch our Spanish 
mountaineers dance very gracefully to the strains 
of a guitar. 

The flrst idea that our valley gave us was that it 
was a succession of precipices piled one above the 
other, and intersected by the narrowest of ledges, and 
by the time that we had spent a good many weary 
hours in climbing, we found that our first impres- 
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sions had over-estimated nothing. Our sy.stem of 
hunting may appear deliciously simple to the 
uninitiated. The Spaniards, assisted by two good 
dogs, drove the “ Corniches ” {Anglice, ledges) round 
to the guns who were placed in commanding posi- 
tions — so commanding, indeed, that the work of 
getting properly posted before the drive began 
was terribly severe. On the first Sunday of our 
stay I bagged my one and only ibex. Wo had no 
intention of taking our guns out on that day, and 
had spent it in loafing and admiring the scenery. 
But in the afternoon there arrived a man who said 
that he had seen a “ Bouquettin ” on the low ground 
not far from our house. If, as the Arabs say, 
“good judgment means a seizure of opportunities,” 
it would from the ibex-hunter’s point of view have 
been sheer folly to let slip so promising a chance 
of bringing his game to bag. How rarely these 
mountain-goats come to hand may be gauged from 
the fact that none had been killed in the country 
since E. N. Buxton secured two beautiful specimens 
seven years before our arrival. A diligent after- 
noon’s search proved fruitless, and we were on our 
way back to our farmhouse in the country, when 
C., looking over a ridge, caught sight of the ibex, 
and beckoned to me. On clambering up to him I 
was overjoyed to see it feeding within eighty yards 
of us, and succeeded in shooting it through the 
neck. It proved on examination to be an old 
female, but — ^no matter the sex — our guides were very 
jubilant over my success, displaying their feelings 
by kissing one another and shaking hands all round. 
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It was easy to gather that they were into the 
bargain not a little surprised that what was in 
reality so rare a prize had been so lightly won. I 
regret to add that L. was sensibly morose ower 
the performance. If, on the one hand, it is more 
than probable that he was, like many of his country- 
men, a rigid Sabbatarian, on the other hand, the 
circumstance that he did not happen to have been 
in at the death may have temporarily accentuated 
his prejudices. Although in the course of several 
days’ hard hunting in terribly difficult country we 
saw ibex constantly, we only secured one more 
specimen, a four-year-old male, which was driven 
to L., who killed it. There were also some chamois 
in the district, several of which were bagged by 
both A. and J., but I never got a shot at one 
myself, although I ought to have done so on our 
last day’s hunting. 

Let me say that at first we were not a little 
nervous when walking on the precipices and 
snow-slides, but although familiarity never ex- 
actly bred contempt, we gradually improved as 
we got more used to them. The worst place 
that I myself tackled was on an occasion when 
the men were trying to drive some ibex to us, 
and I happened to be the top gun. One of 
the Spanish guides, who had been told off to 
place me, led me first up a fearfully steep water- 
course, and then across a precipice, during the 
passage of which I had to stoop under a pro- 
jecting rock, and found only small bits of rock, 
four to five inches wide, and from two to three 
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feet apart, wherenpon to plant my feet, while 
at the same time I was looking down into open 
space, and could just see cattle grazing several 
thousand feet below me. It was a really grue- 
some place, and I knew what it was to feel in 
a terrible funk as I crept gingerly along, and 
envied the feeling of security possessed by a 
fly that is walking on a wall. No ibex came 
within the range of my view, although my guide 
said that one went over the top above me. 
Presently came the moment for returning. “ Sed 
revocare gradum,” indeed? If the ascent to my 
position had been bad enough, the descent, 
to a man whose nerves had already been pretty 
well shaken up, was even a more formidable 
undertaking. On the return journey, how'ever, 
I was practically roped. For after the Spaniard 
had tied his long waistband round my waist, 
another man led the way, holding one end of the 
band, while the Spaniard came behind me hold- 
ing the other. In this way I got down in safety, 
but on reaching terra Jvrma I shortly remarked : 
“Never again that place for me.” 

Another place, which goes by the name of 
“Le Cot6 de Toit,” we reached by the aid of 
“grimpons,” or, in other words, big iron nails 
driven into the face of the precipice on which 
our passage lay. As the smooth wall of rock 
rose far above us, and then stretched yet another 
thousand feet below us, it was truly an awe- 
inspiring place. C., our guide, had fallen into 
the habit of exclaiming “Faites attention” when 
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we were on a precipice, but there was not the 
slightest fear of our failing to pay attention to 
the very best of our ability. On that occasion the 
men saw ten ibex, but failed in their endeavour to 
drive them round the “corniche” on which they 
were viewed, and eventually they escaped over the 
tops. On another occasion J. stalked a solitary ibex 
under the cover of a heavy snowstorm, but missed 
it, and then we had a bad time getting down in 
the blinding snow. The local theory is that a man 
can always go where a chamois, but not always 
where an ibex can go, and we so far proved the 
truth of this, that when after some trouble we 
found a chamois track, we followed it and got 
down safely. In the course of our clambering one 
of the Spaniards narrowly missed falling over a 
precipice, over which we looked down for a clear 
eight thousand feet, by no means relishing the 
prospect. The snow was blowing in our faces and 
balling on our feet, and from time to time we found 
ourselves in positions where, a single slip would 
have been fatal, so that I take it I was not the only 
man of the party who was thankful when we had 
negotiated our descent. That was the last day of 
our hunting ibex, for the snow fell continuously all 
through the night, and in the morning lay so far 
down the mountain-side that the pursuit of ibex 
was out of the question, and we decided to pay a 
visit to Thorla, a rather dirty but quaint Spanish 
townlet. We lunched at the house of a “Marquis,” 
who, although no doubt poor, was reported to be 
proud, and not knowing how to recompense him 
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for His hospitality we took C. into our confidence, 
and as he told us that the correct thing to do was 
to leave money on the table, we followed his advice. 
I could not help noticing that although most of the 
men in the district were fine handsome fellows, 
there were no fresh or good-looking girls or young 
women. However, when I paid a visit to the 
school at Thorla, I seemed to find a solution of 
the apparent mystery. All the girls are the victims 
of overwork, even in childhood having drawn and 
careworn faces, and looking much older than their 
years warrant. 

I shall always retain a vivid recollection of the 
day on which we took leave of our farmhouse. On 
one occasion C., the French guide, on being asked by 
one of our ladies if he never felt tired, had replied — 

“Fatigud, madame? — Oh, jamais, jamais I” 

Moreover, he had more than once laughed at me 
for having big feet, saying that they were far too 
large for mountain climbing. If on the one hand 
he was probably right, on the other hand my feet 
are, as the late King was wont to remark about the 
Privy Purse, not really very large, but only com- 
fortable, and it had annoyed me not a little to hear 
personal remarks made at my expense by a very 
ordinary French peasant. 

It had been arranged that C. and I were to make 
an early start that day with a view of trying to get 
a chamois on the way to Gavarnie. Accordingly 
we were up at 3 a.m., and off half an hour later to 
do a bit of stalking on the Pic de Sabouilot. We 
spied the most likely ground, but saw nothing till 
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8 A.M., when we caught sight of some chamois not 
more than a hundred yards oflF. Under the sup- 
position that we could get still nearer to them, 0. 
persuaded me not to shoot, with the result that 
they suddenly got our wind and bolted. Once 
again we viewed them, but again they got our wind 
and fled, and eventually we gave up the hunt in. 
despair of success. We then made towards Bou- 
chereau in a snowstorm, arriving there at 1 p.m., 
and at that time, except when spying with our tele- 
scopes, we had been walking hard, climbing indeed 
for most of the way, during the space of nine hours 
and a half. It had been very cold, and no doubt I 
had been very slow in climbing over extremely 
rough ground, while C., a comparatively small man, 
had easily kept fifty yards ahead of me all the 
morning, urging me to extra speed by the per- 
petual cry “ En avant,” as if he thought that I was 
not doing my level best to keep up with him. We 
went over the snow-pass into France in a blinding 
snowstorm, but this cleared off as we got down on 
to low ground, and the last few miles of our journey 
were accomplished in fine weather and with good 
walking on a path. In point of fact, I was pretty 
weU tired, having done a long day, but I was quite 
determined to treat my friend C. to a good fast 
walk home by way of getting up his circulation, as 
I had not been able to keep the pace good enough 
for him on the mountain -tops. With this chari- 
table resolution I put my best leg forward on the 
flat, with the result that being only about 5 ft. 8 in. 
in his boots, he had to run in order to keep up with 
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me, and several times as he panted behind me he 
suggested that we should take a rest. But “En 
avant ! ” was my constant answer. “ En avant, or 
we shall be late for supper at the hotel.” When we 
reached our destination at 6.30, after fifteen hours’ 
hard walking, we found that we were in time for 
supper, but C. did not seem to want any, and went 
straight off to bed. On the following morning we 
had finished breakfast before he appeared, and when 
one of the ladies asked him why he had not come to 
supper overnight, his reply was : “ Mais, madame, 
ce M. Leathan est un vrai diable ! ” 

We had reserved a compartment at Bordeaux by 
telegram, but missed the connection, and had to go 
by a later train, on which, of course, no special pro- 
vision had been made for us. However, J, under- 
took to interview the station-master, a magnificent 
official covered with gold lace, who in response to 
J. s timely tip soon found us a compartment to our- 
selves. I was so much impressed by the grandeur 
of this official that I asked J. how much he had 
given him, thinking that so important-looking a 
person would hardly be likely to accept anything 
short of several gold pieces. But when J. said that 
two francs had produced the desired result I nearly 
had a fit, the contrast between the insignificance of 
the tip and the all-round grandeur of the individual 
wlm had accepted it being so truly remarkable. 

With our arrival at Bordeaux ends the story of 
a hunting trip which we all thoroughly enjoyed. 
True, we did not shoot much, but the pleasure of 
sport must not be gauged by the weight of the 
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game-bag. Hard work, an element of danger, 
healthful excitement, due exercise of patience — 
all these are or should be inseparable accidents of 
big-game hunting, and will be found in plenty by 
the ibex -hunter on the Pyrenees. Moreover, the 
ibex are there in sufficient quantity, and to the 
hunter there is always present the pleasant task of 
evolving new methods for circumventing them. 
I have shown that my solitary prize was, as it 
happened, won somewhat easily. But I can still 
look back with pleasure to the pursuit of those other 
ibex which never came to hand, as well as of those 
chamois which I ought to have shot and did not. 

I am afraid that, apart from the ibex and the 
terrifying nature of the precipices, I have not many 
recollections of the Valle d’ Arras. There were, I 
remember, in the streams excellent trout, which 
a Spaniard used to catch for us, and there was 
one spot in which we found quantities of white 
daffodils. Once, too, in the course of our wonder- 
ings we came across the tracks of a bear, but 
probably we were too early in the field for those 
animals which were still likely to be hibernating. 

It goes without saying that our ladies were very 
kind to us, not insisting too rigorously on the 
nicety of the hunters’ toilette. In point of fact, 
we nearly always breakfasted and dined in their 
room, as being the largest apartment at our disposal, 
and in an emergency the hunter who remembered 
to take off his cap as he entered the room was 
graciously permitted to account himself fuUy 
dressed for dinner. 
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But every story lias its sequel, and so here is the 
sequel to mine. More than once I had grave doubts 
whether L., the Scotch keeper, really was enjoying 
himself. In any ease he did not think fit to say 
so, but on the other hand we occasionally got some 
amusement out of him. On one occasion, when we 
had toiled up a high mountain, and were feeling 
both hot and thirsty, we could not find any water 
for our lunch. Fortunately we had with us one 
bottle of vin ordinaire, the quantity which w'o 
three non-teetotallers usually took out by w^ay of 
qualifying the water we expected to find near our 
luncheon place. Some rash mortal now suggested 
to L. that he should partake of the claret, and 
much to our surprise, nay, even disappointment — 
for one bottle does not go very far with even three 
thirsty men — he accepted the proposal, and tasted — 
the forbidden fruit. We tried to find consolation 
in telling him that he would catch it hot and strong 
from his wife when we got home, and she was told 
that he had been indulging in alcoholic liquor, and 
I verily believe that he went in fear and trembling 
lest his lapse from the paths of virtue should come 
to the good dame’s ears. 

But, alasl there was worse to follow. For that 
trip to foreign parts had a demoralising after-effect 
upon my friend L. It may be that he was suffer- 
ing from a slight attack of swollen head, and felt 
that the ordinary keeper’s work was derogatory to 
the man who had hunted the wild ibex in the 
Pyrenees. Or it may be that he spent too much 
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time either in thinking over his travels abroad, or 
in speaking to his humble neighbours of 

“ antres vast and deserts idle, 

Eongh quarries, rooks, and hills whose heads touch heaven ” — 

telling them, in other words, how he had crossed 
the seas, travelled through divers countries, and — 
Heaven save the mark ! he might even have added 
— discoursed to native barbarians in an unknown 
tongue. But whatever the cause of the neglect, 
one very obvious duty of a keeper in charge of a 
grouse moor had been omitted. J.’s father had a 
capital moor in Aberdeenshire, where we always 
had a delightful time driving the grouse in the 
autumn. In that year the grouse -butts had not 
been put in order prior to our arrival on the scene 
of action in August. As a result of this negligence, 
on the first day we found that all the last year’s 
butts had been knocked down by the sheep, and 
we had to pile up the old peat sods for ourselves. 
In addition to the fact that butt-building under an 
August sun is about as hot work as anything that 
I know, the peat dust is liable to be blown into 
the eyes, considerably discounting the chances of 
straight shooting. When in the evening J. fell 
foul of L., and asked why he had not had the butts 
put up, L.’s answer was, that what with “that 
travelling abroad ” he had not been able to find the 
time. As we happened to have returned in May, 
I could not help thinking that the excuse was 
rather far-fetched. 
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“Wliy, then," next inquired J., “did not the 
under-keeper see to it?” 

“ There is leemits,” was the reply, “ Ye canna 
expect a mon of hees pausition to do the work of a 
dee-lahourer,” 

I treasured up this sentence, which I overheard, 
and kept it in stock till the day of my departure, 
when I presented L, with only half the tip that I 
usually gave him, 

“Havena ye had a good shooting, then?" he 
inquired, as he eyed the coins with some disgust, 
“ Oh, yes, very good shooting indeed,” I replied, 
“but, you see, I had to put up my own grouse- 
butts, There are limits, L. ; you cannot expect a man 
in my position to do the work of a day-labourer,” 

In those days, I may add, the term teetotaller 
was not very well understood in that part of 
Scotland, and when my host first thought of taking 
the moor, he naturally made some inquiries of the 
Factor about the keeper, 

“ WuU,” said the Factor, “ he is a verra guid mon, 
but Fm no’ so sure that you will verra weel like 
him ; he has verra peeculiar reeligious preenciples,” 
Much interested, and perhaps unwilling to 
embark on a Mormon keeper, my host proceeded 
to inquire what those religious principles were. 

“WuU,” said the Factor, lowering his voice, “he 
is what they caU a Taytotaller,” 

In justice to L,, whose character I seem to have 
been aspersing, I wUl conclude by saying that he 
was a first-rate old keeper, and always showed a 
splendid head of grouse on the moor. 
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TIGEES IN INDIA. 

The first slioot that I had in the Terai was in 1890. 
Whilst I was playing cricket for George Vernon’s 
English team in India, a well-known General asked 
me if I cared to shoot a tiger. I told him I should 
very much enjoy the chance, but that I did not 
know of any one who could put me in the way of 
getting it, A few days later I received a very 
kind letter from a delightful old sportsman, who 
was Collector and Magistrate at Philibeet, asking 
me to join his party. I gathered that the General 
had written to him without my knowledge, and 
had asked him to write to me. Accordingly, as 
soon as the cricket was over, I went up to Philibeet, 
arriving there on March 12, to find that a big 
shoot in Nepal, in honour of the late Duke of 
Clarence, had just finished, and that the party 
had bagged ten tigers, six leopards, and two bears. 
The British Resident at Khatmandoo, a Major D., 
had been managing the shoot for the Nepalese 
Government, with 400 elephants which were still 
on the spot. Our own party consisted of my host, 

c 
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M., Major D., and myself. It was a new experience 
to me, as I tad never even camped out l)efore, 
and I enjoyed every minute of the trip. When M. 
drove me out twenty -six miles from Philibeet to 
the huge shooting camp on the Sarda river, I 
seemed to have reached quite a town of tents. 
There must have been quite 1500 people, as each 
of our 400 elephants had a mahout and two other 
servants to wash him and collect “chara” (his food). 
In addition to these we had our own servants, while 
there were sundry tradesmen who supplied the food 
for the natives, and many hangers-on of sorts. 

The vegetation of the jungle was quite a revela- 
tion to me, and my first day was most exciting, 
although we did not find a tiger. The huge herd 
of elephants, to begin with, was a wonderful sight. 
Starting on pad elephants, we took an hour to 
reach the place which we meant to beat first. 
When we came to a rise in the ground, I had to 
cling on to the ropes which secured the pad, a 
sort of big mattress, on the elephant’s back, in 
order to save myself from rolling off We saw 
crowds of big grey monkeys, and many smaller 
varieties, peacocks, jungle -fowl — not unlike our 
game bantams — cranes, blue pigeons, golden auri- 
ole, and innumerable little birds, besides many 
hawks, crows, and vultures. When we began to 
beat there were beasts all the time running about 
in the high grass and forest — swamp-deer, cheatle, 
hog -deer, wild pig, and porcupine. The last- 
named no doubt cause the elephants more trepi- 
dation than do any of the big animals. For the 
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porcupines rattle their quills, and when they are 
in high grass the elephants, though aware of their 
presence, often cannot see them, and are afraid 
of treading on them. As it happens, the sole of 
the elephant’s foot is very tender, and if he treads 
on a porcupine the quills run into his foot, and 
give him intense pain. Soon after we had mounted 
our howdah elephants we found a dead pig, which 
the shikaris said had been killed by a leopard. 
Thereupon all the beating elephants, which had 
been walking in single file, formed up abreast, and 
we looked quite a formidable array, as we covered 
a piece of ground about three miles wide. The 
usual method of hunting in Nepal is for the ele- 
phants to beat in line until a tiger or leopard is 
seen, when the elephants at the outside ends of 
the line dash forward as fast as they can, and 
getting well ahead of the tiger (or leopard), grad- 
ually draw inwards until the two ends of the line 
meet. By this means, as the other elephants have 
kept their right distances, the tiger is completely 
encircled by a ring of elephants. The whole pai-ty 
then march towards the centre of the ring, and 
the tiger, fin din g it impossible to break through 
the ring, probably crouches in the high grass till 
the sportsmen on howdah elephants close in upon 
him and shoot him. I must admit that, from my 
own point of view, I regard this as a mere travesty 
of sport. 

So long as we were beating for the leopard we 
were forbidden to shoot at anything else, but as 
we failed to find him, after lunch discipline was 
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relaxed, and we shot at an3rtMng that came handy. 
I wounded a hog-deer, so called because they dash 
through the grass very much as a pig does ; and I 
missed a lovely swamp stag which went down the 
line and was shot at and missed by both the other 
guns. We saw lots of hog-deer and pig, and shot 
a few snipe. On the way home I got a black buck, 
and a swamp python which must have been quite 
sixteen inches in girth. It was practically my first 
experience of shooting big game, as with the ex- 
ception of stalking red deer at home I had done 
nothing in that line before, so that I thoroughly 
enjoyed my day, and even though I did not shoot 
much I am never likely to forget it. 

Next morning I was up early, and off before 
daylight to try for black buck. I got two, and 
in my ignorance I cut their throats, instead of 
allowing my Mohammedan mahout to perform tliat 
operation, with the result that the Mohammedans 
would not eat the meat. The next two days we 
shot through high grass growing in swamps around, 
and my own share of the bag included three huge 
boars, four “para” or hog-deer, four pigs, and some 
snipe, teal, and hares. We found our little Nepalese 
attendants rather more than we could manage, as 
when we were beating for tiger the whole line was 
often stopped because some jungle-fowl or hare had 
been seen, and some of the natives had slid down 
the elephants’ tails and were trying to kill the 
small game with sticks and stones. Also if we 
came to a shallow pool of water which, as the 
streams were drying up, was perhaps full of fish. 
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the whole line would stop while the men were 
trying to catch the fish for their suppers. 

After a few days of this, Major D. sent the 
whole of the Nepalese elephants home, and we 
then had forty elephants left which belonged to 
the Phnibeet district, and were really quite enough 
for us. We always took blankets in our howdahs 
to put over our heads, in the event of our being 
unfortunate enough to knock off a bees’ nest from 
one of the bushes as the elephants brushed through. 
The bees were very numerous in places, and when 
shooting on Chandni Island we met a man who 
paid 200 rupees a-year for the right of collecting 
the honey. Under the branches of one cotton-tree 
I counted as many as forty bee nests. These are 
always black with the swarms of bees which are 
clustering round the entrance. 

I saw a jungle fire one evening. It was a won- 
derful sight as it flared up in red tongues of flame 
and made a roaring noise, and the sound, like that 
of a distant train in a hiUy country, kept rising 
and falling. Many miles sometimes get burnt, the 
fires being generally started on purpose by the 
people who want the young grass, which soon 
begins to grow after the fire has burnt out. 

The first tiger I got was only a half-grown cub, 
but the killing of it gave me infinite pleasure at 
the time. We had been told of some tigers killing 
a lot of cattle, and we beat the most likely place 
for them — some high grass with the river on one 
side and on the other a high bank, beyond which 
was thick forest. We three shooters were placed 
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between the grass and the bank, one gun, M., with 
the beaters, I myself about 100 yards in front of 
the line, and D. at the far end of the grass. D. 
had the first shot, and I saw a tiger, which was 
going up the bank when he shot, dash back into 
the grass. Then I saw M. signalling to me to look 
out between us, and I caught a glimpse of a tiger 
as it topped the bank. We both fired without any 
visible result. I then saw another tiger behind me 
going up the bank, and shooting at once I killed it 
dead. D. got another, and in the end wm bagged 
three out of the four seen, as the first was found 
dead in the grass. They were all half-grown cubs, 
and we never saw the mother on that occasion, but 
later on I got the old mother, and M. got a cub, 
while another cub and the father escaped. The 
three cubs were loaded on to pad elephants and 
sent home. It was a scorching hot day, and my 
rifle barrels were so warm that I could hardly hold 
the gun. We went back to Philibeet next day, 
and had two splendid days at snipe, after w'hich 
we returned to try again for tigers, having six 
bullocks tied up every rdght at likely places, in 
the hope of getting one killed by a tiger. At 
the end of a week, hearing that an old tigress and 
her mate and two cubs had killed nineteen cows 
in one night, we went at once to try for them. 
We had then fourteen elephants altogether. I was 
placed in an open bit of forest, while M. took the 
side of a stream, and the beaters drove some thick 
bush towards us. In about half an hour I saw a 
tigress s head looking out of some high grass forty 
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yards in front of me. I fired and missed, but when 
she came out into the open and galloped past me 
at a distance of some thirty yards, I gave ber tbe 
second barrel, and sbe rolled over and lay still for 
some seconds. Then, however, sbe got up again, 
and as sbe bolted past me behind my elephant, I 
tried to shoot, but being a novice, and therefore a 
duffer at big -game shooting, I had forgotten to 
reload, and naturally pulled the trigger without 
any result. My mahout tried to overtake the fugi- 
tive, and we went at such a breakneck speed 
through the “ sal ” forest that I momentarily ex- 
pected a branch to knock myself and my howdah 
off the elephant’s back. Fortunately we avoided 
any catastrophe, and after 200 yards’ scurry, having 
lost sight of the tigress, we pulled up and waited 
for M. On his arrival we beat in line, until hear- 
ing that two cubs had broken away on our left, 
we followed them. M. sighted them first, and 
bowled one cub over, but it got up and went 
away, and a few minutes later we saw the tigress 
and one cub cross our front. I put two bullets 
into one shoulder of the tigress, breaking that 
foreleg, but apparently not seriously crippling her. 
For as we beat on she suddenly jumped up, and 
charging straight from me went for one of the pad 
elephants. I took a snap-shot and broke her back 
near her tail, but had to give her yet another 
bullet before she was finished. On examination we 
found that my first bullet, which had bowled her 
over, had just caught the top of her back, and 
although not quite low enough to break the spine. 
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had made a nasty -wound. We afterwards got one 
cub, wMch had a broken forefoot, and was doubt- 
less the one which M. had previously wounded. 
We saw the big tiger and the other cub, but could 
not get a shot at them, although W'e beat about 
for a long time. I had never had such an exciting 
day, and enjoyed it all, especially the time when 
we knew that the wounded tigress was somewhere 
handy, and would probably charge if we found her. 

For several evenings I sat over a live goat, which 
I tied up, waiting for leopards. The bleating of the 
goat on a still evening is heard a long way, and 
leopards, which are always hunting in the evening 
when it is getting dark, are attracted by the noise. 
I usually tied the goat up in an open space in the 
forest, and sat about fifteen or twenty yards ofiF, 
where I could see it, and so get a shot if the 
leopard came. When it became too dark to see to 
shoot, I used to walk home, while the man who had 
come out with me to lead the goat led it back to 
camp. One night a policeman who happened to be 
in camp acted as my assistant. We tied the goat 
on a road in the forest, and watched it for an hour, 
when I decided to go home. As we were walking 
along the road homewards, we heard a tiger roar 
in the road in front of us. It was veiy dark, but 
there was nothing to do but to walk straight on. 
I felt decidedly creepy when I got to the place 
where I thought the tiger probably was, whilst the 
policeman marched fifty yards behind me with his 
sword drawn. I had my rifle on the full cock, but 
I should not have had much chance if the tiger had 
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meant mischief ; but fortunately he did not happen 
to be on the war-path. Next day we marked by 
the tracks the spot where he had left the road on 
our coming near him, and had walked past us 
within a few yards’ distance, and when we had 
gone on, had returned to the road and continued 
his journey. 

There was a very nice doctor, one S , in the 

Philibeet district, who was not a very great sports- 
man, although very keen. M. had arranged for 
me to go about with this doctor while he himself 
was doing some of his magisterial work, and during 
his business hours the doctor and I went after duck 
and snipe. On the first day, when we were shoot- 
ing snipe together, M. had gone off early, leaving 
us to follow in S.’s buggy, which was left at the 
village where we had camped for the night. I pro- 
posed that he should walk up one side of the 
“ jeal ” while I took the other. On my side I had a 
good lot of shooting, while S. never fired his gun 
off at all. When we met at the end of the swamp 
S. asserted that he had not seen a single snipe. I 
told him that I knew several had settled on my side 
behind me, and that he had better go back along 
that side, whilst I would return by the side that he 
had come. I got a good many snipe, and as again 
he did not shoot, I knew that there must be some- 
thing wrong, and therefore proposed that we should 
both go together. Seeing that snipe kept getting 
up in front of him, and that he did not shoot, I 
inquired the reason. He said, “Those things 
aren’t snipe ! ” but I persuaded him that they were. 
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aad after that he had several shots, but without 
success. Presently, however, I saw him stalking 
forward, crouching, and with his gun held well 
forward ready for action. Watching him w’ith some 
interest, I then saw a water-wagtail fiy up, which 
he promptly fired at and missed with both barrels. 
It was fortunately a very accommodating bird, and 
settled again about a hundred yards farther on. 
Again S. went through the stealthy crouching 
approach to his victim, and the wagtail stood 
silently wagging its tail on a patch of mud. Alas, 
poor bird ! For S., after a careful and deliberate 
aim, potted it on the ground. Putting down his 
gun he strode up, and lifting the ill-fated wagtail 
in triumph by one toe, he shouted, “ I have got one 
at last 1 ” Then he brought it to me to inspect, and 
as in duty bound, I admired its plumage. He then 
said, “I don’t think that is a common snipe, is 
it ? ” I replied that I was quite sure it could not 
be a common snipe, at which his delight was un- 
bounded, and he exclaimed, “ Then I am glad ; it 
must be a painted snipe, and I shall have it stuffed.” 
After that he asserted that he was tired, and would 
go back to the buggy and wait for me. I watched 
him trudging off to the village through the shallow 
water and slush, holding his “ painted snipe ” by one 
foot and his gun over his shoulder. Suddenly he 
fell into a deep hole, and I could only see his gun 
barrels above the water. However, he managed to 
get out very quickly, and resumed his march, still 
holding his trophy well out in front of him. I 
pretended not to have seen the accident, and went 
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on shooting, but in about half an hour returned to 
the village. There I saw the buggy and the horse ; 
also the lower branches of a mango-tree decorated 
with several of S.’s clothes, but I could not see 
S. himself anywhere. There were a few native 
women and children not far off, and I was on the 
point of asking them where S. had gone, when a 
voice from the top of the mango shouted, “ Hallo ! 
Are you back ? I got wet, and have hung my 
things on the tree to dry, and have climbed up here 
for fear of the natives seeing me.” 

Another day, when we were beating for a tiger, 
our intended victim walked out in front of S., who 
pointed with his finger at it and said, “ Why, there 
is a tiger ! ” and never thought of using his rifle till 
the tiger had gone into a lot of thick grass, and was 
never seen by us again. In fine, although S. 
afforded us a considerable amount of amusement, 
I cannot pretend that he helped the bag much. 

I had quite a fair servant, or “ boy ” as they are 
called, when I started with the cricket team, but he 
deteriorated sadly, and the longer I had him the 
worse he got. As a matter of fact I was far too 
kind to him, and he did not understand it, and 
gradually began to treat me with absolute contempt, 
hardly condescending to obey me at all. At last 
the climax came. M. had gone back to Philibeet, 
and I stayed on an extra night in the hopes of 
getting a good cheatle stag (the spotted deer). I 
had seen two remarkably fine specimens feeding in 
a patch of newly burnt grass, which was just 
coming up green again, on which the deer fed in the 
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early morning, and from whicli, as soon as the sun 
rose, they all retired for the day into the thick 
jungle. I told the “boy” to call me at 3.45, and 
gave him my watch so as to make sure of having 
two hours before daylight to get to the place that 
I had marked. Being, as I have said, on the point 
of returning to Philibeet, I felt that this was my 
last chance of sport in that particular district, at 
any rate for some time to come, and therefore had 
every intention of making the best of it. I woke 
early, and lay awake for a considerable time expect- 
ing to be called every minute. At last, hearing an 
elephant outside my tent, I concluded that the one 
which I had ordered to take me to my shooting 
ground was waiting, and shouted to the “boy,” 
who, on my inquiring the time, casually remarked, 
“Oh, too late!” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ too late ’ ? ” 

“Time half-past four,” he replied, but when I 
told him to show me the watch, I found that it was 
well past five. 

Intensely annoyed that my day was practically 
wasted owing to his iniquitous carelessness, I 
promptly knocked off his turban, one of the gravest 
insults that can be offered to a Hindoo, thereby 
vindicating the truth of an Oriental proverb : “ The 
anger of a fool reveals itself in what he says, and 
the anger of a wise man in what he does.” For my 
hasty action had the most salutary effect upon the 
“boy,” who at once returned to his very best 
behaviour, and from that day onwards was as good 
and well-behaved a servant as any man could wish 
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for. As a matter of fact, late as it was, I did go out 
on the elephant, but failed to get a shot, and when 
I wanted to return, although he allowed me to 
mount, the ill-conditioned beast declined to make a 
start at all, but, trumpeting loudly, in the first 
place made every effort to shake the pad off his 
back, and then commenced a slow retrograde move- 
ment. After half an hour of this game, feeling 
most uncomfortable, and having no desire to be 
carried into the jungle in the wrong direction, I 
with my shikari climbed down the beast’s tail. And 
here I may remark that it is not a very easy feat 
to climb down a large elephant’s tail when he is 
walking either backwards or forwards, and that the 
novice in the art may esteem himself lucky if he 
reaches terra finna the right side up. After this 
we had to tramp twelve weary miles home under a 
blazing sun, and as I had started in the first place 
without any breakfast, I was pretty well dead beat 
by the time we reached camp. However, after 
getting some food, I was sufficiently refreshed to 
drive twenty-six miles into Philibeet. 

In 1893 I made my second trip to the Terai, M. 
again ably filling the post of personal conductor. 
We were rather a large party, and on the whole 
did fairly well, although naturally enough, where 
there are eight or nine sportsmen, each individual 
is not by way of getting as much shooting as he 
might expect when there are fewer guns. I was 
fortunate in having a capital elephant, and a very 
keen mahout to drive it. Indeed my friend Sidoo 
was almost too keen, as no matter what my proper 
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place was in the line, so soon as a tiger was sighted 
he steered straight for the likeliest position for 
me to get a shot. Nor was it any nse me trying 
to stop a man who had made up his mind to go 
his own way, and turned a deaf ear to my remon- 
strances. Of course Sidoo knew that he, like all 
the hunting mahouts, was bound to receive a tip 
if his sahib got a tiger ; and it is an unwritten law 
of the chase that the tiger belongs to the man who 
first wounds it. Be it said, however, in Sidoo’s 
favour, that he showed just the same keenness in 
bringing me up to a tiger which some other sports- 
man had already wounded, and which therefore 
offered him no chance of an extra gratuity. My 
elephant knew his business well, and was as steady 
as a rock, never moving a muscle, however near 
to him the tiger might be coming. He and I were 
on the most friendly terms, until one day after 
lunch I proffered for his acceptance some paste 
in which a pea-fowl had been cooked. As I had 
often given him something in the way of food after 
lunch, and he had come to the habit of expecting it, 
he.took the paste with his trunk and popped it into 
his mouth. But on the instant that he tasted the 
grease in it he took it out again, turned his head 
away from me in disgust, and for several days 
refused to touch an 3 rthing that I offered him. If 
I knew the alleged cause of the Indian mutiny, it 
<3ame as a revelation to me that grease in any form 
is at least as distasteful to an elephant as pig’s fat 
is to a Sepoy. Here let me give an instance of the 
marvellously quiet tread of an elephant, where 
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there are no sticks or dead grass in his path. One 
day we happened to be beating a part of swamp 
of which one end might be pronounced inaccessible 
by reason of a series of dangerous bogs and quick- 
sands. Eiding along on a grass road on one side 
of the line, and slightly in advance of it, I heard 
a peculiar purring noise close to the side of the road, 
and when I directed Sidoo to steer the elephant 
in the direction of the sound, we arrived at a walk 
to a spot within a few yards of a tigress, which 
was in a semi - recumbent attitude suckling two 
little cubs. It was a very pretty sight, and I 
called a halt to watch it, and although she must 
have seen the elephant, the tigress showed no 
symptoms of alarm until she heard the rest of the 
line advancing, when she quietly rose and walked 
ojff into the swamp, with the two cubs in close 
attendance. If for my own part I was delighted 
to see that the mother led the way into the boggy 
parts where the elephants could not follow and 
interfere with their family arrangements, Sidoo, 
thus defrauded of tiger bounty, was at first inclined 
to be not a little disgusted at my failure to shoot. 
But when he got a present of a trifle more than he 
would have received in the event of a successful 
shot, he too affected to be quite pleased with the 
transaction, although I have little doubt that in 
his heart of hearts he wrote me down as — well, 
shall I say? a greater ass than Dogberry. 

My third and last trip to Terai I enjoyed perhaps 
more even than its most pleasant predecessors. 
Partly so, no doubt, because in addition to its 
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providing me with a very good bag, it was far 
and away the cheapest expedition of the kind I 
have ever undertaken or ever heard of. My sole 
companion was the dear old Colonel of a native 
regiment, and whether as messmate or as organiser 
of the whole campaign, his equal would be hard 
to find. He knew the ropes and he knew the 
native, and after a six weeks' trip, in the course 
of which I bagged three tigers, three leopards, and 
all the ordinary game that I wanted, such as swamp 
deer, sambur, cheatle, hog-deer, pig, pea-fowl, jungle- 
fowl, &c., he said that my share of the shoot was 
£15. He even added the remark that the expenses 
were higher than he should have liked, owing to 
our having runners going backwards and forwards 
to Philibeet to bring ice, soda-water, mutton, and 
other luxuries. We only had three elephants, 
two of which carried howdahs for the Colonel and 
myself, while the other, which had a pad on, and 
carried whatever we shot, always walked between 
us when we were shooting. Having so few ele- 
phants, it was not worth while beating much for 
tigers, so we nearly always had only a general 
shoot. My companion had joined his regiment as 
a boy, and stayed out in India all his time, going 
off somewhere for a shoot whenever he got leave. 
He was a splendid gun-shot, and from the top of 
a moving elephant a better rifle-shot than most 
people. It is not very easy to shoot off an elephant 
as it is walking along, and to kill from its back 
a wild pig or small deer, galloping through high 
grass or reeds, would test the skill of any good 
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shot with a rifle. I was told that when quite 
a young man the Colonel had been sent up with 
some of his own regiment to Khatmandoo, the 
capital of Nepal, to quell a mutiny in the British 
Eesident’s bodyguard. He did not intend wasting 
much time, as he wanted to join a tiger-shooting 
party in the Terai. He and his men arrived one 
evening, and within twenty-four hours he had 
caught, tried, and shot the four ringleaders of 
the mutiny, and the mutiny was finished. On 
the third day he went off to join his tiger party, 
leaving — may it not be fairly said? — all weU at 
home. This promptness in settling matters very 
much impressed the Nepalese, who would always 
give him a pass to shoot in Nepal whenever he 
wanted one. It also impressed the native soldier, 
and there never was any more sign of insubordi- 
nation, either in the bodyguard at Khatmandoo 
or in any other quarter that this fine old soldier 
had anything to do with. 

We started our shoot on February 3rd, and 
went on till the middle of March. The three 
elephants were lent to the Colonel by a native 
gentleman, a great friend of his, and a keen sports- 
man himself. I generally took a turn on foot for 
a couple of hours before breakfast, sometimes 
succeeding in getting a cheatle, but generally 
shooting pea-fowl or jungle-fowl for the kitchen. 
Pea-fowl, which we are accustomed to see so 
tame in England, are in their natural surroundings 
an uncommonly wary type of bird, and although 
I was generally successful in bagging one or two 

D 
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hens or young cocks, I very seldom got an old cock 
in full plumage. Indeed I should have little 
hesitation in describing the pea-fowl as the most 
keen -sighted among all the inhabitants of the 
jungle. For where both beasts and other birds 
seldom seemed to detect the presence of the sports- 
man, who, while the jungle was being driven, 
occupied a post of vantage in a tree, the pea-fowl 
would sight him on the instant that it left cover, 
and promptly run back into its native shelter. On 
the death of one particular peacock hangs a tale. 
My “ boy ” I had picked up in Madras, and he proved 
to be a real treasure. For although he had never 
been in the jungle before, he soon adapted himself 
to it, and was a most useful all-round attendant. 
As we had no native skinner in our camp, I gave 
the “ boy” a few lessons in taxidermy, and he was 
so apt a disciple that within a fortnight I could 
leave anything in his hands with a certainty that 
it would be properly skinned. The first old pea- 
cock that I shot he begged of me, and on my inquir- 
ing why he wanted it, he said that he would like 
to present the skin to the Hindoo temple at 
Madras. 

“ Are you a Hindoo, then ? ” I asked. 

“ No, me heathen.” 

I then inquired what god or gods he worshipped, 
and received the following reply : — 

“ Me worship all the gods — Hindoo god, Moham- 
medan God, Catholic God, Master’s God, and all 
the gods.” 

Evidently on this occasion he meant to propitiate 
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the gods of the Hindoos by presenting the peacock 
skin. But — Atheists, Agnostics, Jews, Turks, 
Infidels and Heretics, — aU these I seem to know 
by name, and may even have encountered in the 
flesh — under what category does this “ boy ” of mine 
come, who did his duty worthily in his condition 
of Hfe, and was to the best of my belief in charity 
not only with all men, but with every known and 
unknown deity and form of religion ? 

Anyhow, the “boy” was a capital fellow, and 
when I fell ill with dysentery at the end of the trip, 
he looked after me splendidly. More suo, he could 
write English, and during my illness he kept a 
rather quaint diary on the whitewashed wall of the 
bathroom, which I found when I was approaching 
convalescence. The entries ran thus: “Master 
sick.” “Master very sick.” “Master going die.” 
“Master eat egg.” “Master get well,” &c., &c. ; 
and as each entry was duly dated, it was easy 
to follow the course of the illness. He was 
always ready at hand when I wanted him, and 
I never knew when or where he got his meals, 
as he never seemed to go away, and never ate in 
my presence. Of course, like other eminent men, 
he had his little weaknesses. For instance, at one 
camp there were a lot of jungle-fowl sheltering in 
some borage, and I told him to try to drive them 
over me while I waited at the far end. After I 
had been waiting for a long time, and still heard 
the jungle-cocks growing, I happened to look round, 
to find the “ boy ” standing behind me. Thinking 
that he must have misunderstood my order, I sent 
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Mm off a second time to drive the birds, but again 
he came round the outside of the covert and waited 
behind me. Then at last I asked why he did not 
beat the borage up to me. 

“There is honey there, master,” he replied ; and I 
realised that he was nervous about the bees which 
were feeding upon the flowers. 

I was taking about with me a banjo and a 
camera, and had cautioned the “boy” to be sure 
that they were tied on to the bullock-cart whenever 
we moved camp. One night he came to me with 
a penitent air, and said ; “ Please, master, banjo 
broke,” and when I asked him how it happened, he 
said : “ It fall off cart when I no looking,” — a pleas- 
ing variation of the English servant’s common 
statement that the broken article “ came atwo ” 
in his or her hand. 

Our ordinary day’s programme was to take tiffin 
with us on the elephants, and starting about eleven 
o’clock to beat slowly through the grass in the 
jungle, shooting at anything which got up, whether 
beast or bird. By this means we got several tigers, 
two of which fell to my lot, while my third I secured 
when I was out in the early morning stalking 
cheatle. There was a wide strip of burnt grass on 
the edge of the Government forest, and through 
the middle of tMs bare patch ran a deep water- 
course. I was walking just outside the forest, on 
the edge of the burnt patch, when I heard a tiger 
roar in the watercourse. I stood still, and presently 
a tigress walked out of the nullah and came straight 
towards me, evidently intending to go into the 
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forest. Wlien site came within a hundred yards I 
got an easy shot, and hit her in the shoulder. 
Thereupon she twisted round and round, biting at 
her forefeet, and I took the opportunity of firing 
the second barrel of my *450 Express, but missed. 
Before I could reload the tigress ran back into the 
nullah, and when I reached the spot where she went 
in I could see nothing of her, but noticed that 
there was a narrow strip of unburnt grass on the 
opposite side. I walked some way along the bank 
above the nullah, but seeing nothing, crossed over 
and walked back outside the high grass till I came 
opposite the place where the tiger had disappeared. 
I then climbed up a tree inside the grass, in the 
hope of sighting her, but not being able to see 
any sign of her, got down, and having sent my 
shikari to ask the Colonel to bring the elephants, 
climbed back again into the tree. At the end of 
half an hour I heard a deep groan, a few yards just 
below me and close to the nullah. When I saw 
the elephants coming, I slid quietly down the tree 
and went out of the grass away from the direction of 
the tigress, and met the Colonel. When I had told 
him exactly where the wounded tiger must be, he 
elected to stay on the bank opposite while I went 
round on my elephant, and by a lucky chance walked 
straight on to the tigress, which was lying in the 
high grass. Her attention being taken up in 
watching the Colonel on the other side of the water- 
course, I was enabled to shoot her through the 
neck, killing her dead. That was an extraordin- 
arily lucky kill, as many men who have been 
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shooting in the jungle for years have never met a 
tiger when on foot. The usual plan of trying for 
them is to tie up bullocks at night, and as soon as 
one is killed to sit over the carcase in a “ machan,” 
a kind of raised platform of branches, and await 
the return of the tiger. Or again, to send the 
shikaris in the early morning to follow up the trail 
of the tiger with a view to ascertaining where it is 
lying up for the day. Then about ten or eleven 
o’clock the sportsmen sally out with the elephants 
and beat the place thoroughly. Tigers, I may add, 
are generally found either in swampy ground or in 
high grass near water, for the reason that when the 
weather gets warm they like to have water handy. 
When the heat is excessive, they often lie in the 
water with only their heads out. A good staunch 
howdah elephant is a treasure, as, if he can be war- 
ranted to stand still when the tiger is seen, and 
possibly charging, the shooting is made compara- 
tively easy. As it happened, our three elephants 
on this trip were very nervous beasts, and when 
there was a tiger on the move there was no chance 
of a steady shot, as, even if they were not bolting 
round when the tiger was seen, they would be rest- 
lessly swaying about from one foot to the other. 

Chandni Island, on the Sarda river, is a well- 
known haunt of tigers, and the first day we were 
on it, having walked the elephants across the river, 
we were shooting near a bed of reeds, and I had 
just killed a jungle-fowl, when a tigress walked out 
150 yards in front of me and stood, giving me a 
good steady shot. I broke her back, and she got 
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into some liigli reeds close by, and we had a fearful 
trouble to get her. The elephants refused to go in, 
and it would have been nearly impossible to have 
followed her in on foot, and fearfully dangerous into 
the bargain. We made as much noise as we could, 
and by shooting into the reeds whenever we saw 
them move at all, succeeded in so thoroughly up- 
setting the tigress’s nerves that in the end she 
crawled out into the open, and we easily bagged 
her. If she had stayed in the high reeds, where we 
could not see anything, we should never have got 
her. She measured 8 ft. 11 in, on the ground where 
shot, and after being padded {i.e., put on the pad 
elephant), and carried two miles to camp, she meas- 
ured 9 ft. The largest tigress we got measured 9 ft. 
2 in., with a girth of 3 ft, 9 in., on the ground where 
she was shot. This is very large for a tigress. By 
way of comparison, I may remark that the best tiger 
that I shot in the course of my three trips, either in 
our Terai or Nepal, measured 9 ft. 11 in. on the 
ground immediately after it was killed, though the 
skin is now 12 ft. long, having been stretched more 
than 2 ft. Any tiger over 10 ft. long, measuring from 
the tip of his nose along the curves of the neck and 
back to the tip of the tail, is exceptionally big ; and 
the Maharajah of Kuoh Behar, a noteworthy tiger 
hunter, who in his day either shot or saw shot many 
hundreds of these animals, recorded his longest at 
10 ft. 3 in., measured on the spot when killed. If a 
dead tiger is carried a long way across a pad ele- 
phant the skin stretches from 1 to 2 inches, or pos- 
sibly more; and a considerable amount of further 
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stretching must be expected by the time that the 
taxidermist has finished his work. 

We had “kubbah” (news) of a new kill close to 
camp, and got off at 6.30 with five elephants, as a 
TTiATi had come to join us for a few days. The 
natives had very vague ideas where the tiger was — 
all they knew was that a cow had not come home. 
We beat the most likely nullah and saw nothing, 
and were just starting on a general shoot when a 
tigress ran forward in front of the line, and one of 
the other guns had a shot and missed her. We 
beat round for a long time, but found nothing 
more of her, and were just starting for home when, 
coming up the first nullah which we had beaten, the 
Colonel saw her new “ pug mark ” (track) where she 
had trodden on the track of one of the elephants. 
It was in a wet place, and so very distinct. We 
beat the nullah again, and found her, but had great 
trouble with the elephants, which kept bolting round 
whenever we got near the tigress. I got a lucky 
shot in as she crossed in front of me, and wounded 
her, when she laid up in some thick bush on the 
steep bank of the nullah. It was too steep for the 
elephants to climb, even if they had had any inclina- 
tion that way, but we managed to move her by the 
aid of fireworks (a sort of bomb made of baked clay 
and filled with powder). After several shots all 
round, the Colonel killed her. Our hunt had lasted 
from 6.30 A.M. to 1.30 p.m. 

One evening the Colonel had rather a strange 
experience with a leopard. We were walking in 
line near a herd of cattle, when under a big cotton- 
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tree, which had huge branches growing out at right 
angles to the trunk, I found a dead calf, evidently 
newly killed by a leopard. For when a leopard 
kills any animal, he always commences eating at 
the middle of the body, while a tiger begins his 
meal on the hind quarters. Having beaten all the 
cover there was without success, we decided that 
the Colonel should come in the evening and sit up 
in a “machan” above the calf. After tea he was 
riding to the place on his elephant, when he saw 
what he at first thought to be a big “lungua” 
(grey monkey) hopping about from branch to 
branch on the top of the big cotton-tree. When 
he got nearer, the creature hopped down, and he 
saw that it was a leopard. He got up into the 
machan, and sent the elephant away, but before it 
had gone a hundred yards he heard a flop at the 
bottom of another cotton -tree close behind him. 
He looked round, and saw the leopard stretch itself 
and walk straight under his “ machan ” to the dead 
calf, and he shot it. His mahout heard the shot 
and came back, and the Colonel and his leopard 
were back into camp long before dark. He had 
left camp at 4.30, and was back at 5.15. The 
leopard measured 7 ft. 4 in., and was a truly 
beautiful specimen of his tribe. 

To pretty well every form of sport there are 
bound to be attached petty inconveniences of one 
sort or another, and the hunter in the jungle 
will not be slow to discover that various tribes of 
insects are as much on the war-path as himself. 
I have to this day a vivid recollection of an even- 
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ing that I spent sitting in a “ machan,” and waiting 
for a leopard, near the carcase of a deer which we 
had found. The mosquitoes went for my ears and 
hands so badly that they were fearfully swollen, 
and when I came back for dinner the Colonel 
laughed so much whenever he looked at my hands, 
which were very like boxing-gloves, that he could 
scarcely eat his food. Besides mosquitoes, there 
are sundry other little unpleasantnesses, A very 
ferocious red ant sometimes drops off the trees, and 
the moment he settles on the face or hands, doubles 
himself up, and stings most unmercifully, staunchly 
refusing to be brushed off. Again, when I was 
wading after snipe in the jeals, some insect used 
to bite my legs to such an extent that they looked 
as if a regiment of starving fleas had been quartered 
on them. Now and again snakes, scorpions, and 
wasps have to be dealt with. But the most 
unpleasant thing that I ever encountered was a 
very poisonous hairy caterpillar. On one occasion 
M. and I were camped near a village in a lovely 
shady grove of mango -trees, but the caterpillars 
literally drove us away. I saw one on my towel 
when I got up in the morning, and flicked it off, 
I had my bath, and in drying my back pulled the 
towel up and down in the usual way, when I felt 
a sort of smarting sensation. It was caused by the 
hairs of the caterpillar. M. found one on his shirt, 
and after he had worn the garment a few minutes, 
he showed me his back. It was a mass of minute 
blisters, and we both felt the trail of the caterpillar 
all that day. As the servants were equally badly 
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treated, we packed up and went off after breakfast. 
In tbe jungle sometimes a little fly, rather like a 
tiny bumble-bee to look at, is a chronic nuisance, 
as it hovers in front of one’s eyes and suddenly 
darts in. If there happened to be a wounded tiger 
to the fore, I would not give much for the chances 
of the temporarily blinded sportsman. Apart from 
a risk of this class, the common bees and snakes 
are the only really dangerous things. 

There are many kinds of interesting animals, and 
many lovely birds and butterflies in the jungle. I 
have watched monkeys for hours : all their antics 
were so human, and suggestive of mischievous boys 
rather than wild animals. They become so incon- 
veniently tame that they are a nuisance about a 
camp, and at some of the railway stations they 
regularly blackmail the sweetmeat sellers, and if 
a certain quantity of sweets is not given them 
they steal fearfully. 

Finally, of all luxury in the way of sport, tiger- 
shooting in India, with elephants to ride on and 
to do the beating, may fairly be said to hold the 
pride of place. Besides the fact that he can sit 
comfortably in a howdah until such time as there 
is a tiger on foot, when it is better to stand and 
be ready for action, the sportsman in India soon 
learns the art of being thoroughly comfortable in 
camp. Labour is very cheap, with the result that 
he has plenty of servants at his beck and call. No 
cooks are better at preparing a capital dinner at 
very short notice, and with the simplest of cooking 
utensils, than the native. In two hours from the 
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time that they have arrived into a new camp, the 
native cooks can prepare as good a meal as one 
could get in a first-rate hotel. Any English cook 
would be flabbergasted to see the primitive appli- 
ances ; and I can picture to myself the injured face 
of the chef of my London club if he were invited 
to cook a dinner at short notice in the open air, 
without the aid of any cooking stove, unless indeed 
a few small trenches cut in the ground, and with 
a fire in each, can be dignified by that title. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GAUE BISON IN THE NEILGHEREY HILLS. 

In January 1905, while I was staying with some 
friends in Travancore, a district in the extreme 
south of India, I did a good deal of stiff work in 
my efforts to procure a “gaur” bison. The Neil- 
gherry Hills, where my hunting-ground lay, are not 
very precipitous, and are comparatively easy walk- 
ing, save only in “Etah” jungle, which is a tall- 
growing species of very dense bamboo, and quite 
impossible to penetrate at any point other than 
those where the wild elephants and bisons have 
made their tracks through it. In addition to this, 
the high grass that covers the hillsides affords 
very hard going, and being very stiff and sharp- 
edged, it cuts like a knife, so that my face was 
often bleeding in the course of my passage through 
it. Fortunately I had as attendants some capital 
little natives called Monans, and by sending one 
of them along first I was able to minimise the 
difficulties of the route. These Monans are a tribe 
of diminutive people about 4 feet 8 inches in 
height, very strong and athletic, and endowed 
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with, the rare gift of being able to walk about in 
the jungle as quietly as cats. They have excep- 
tionally sharp eyes and ears, and are capital fellows 
to work. They do not understand or appreciate 
the value of money, and the only pay they require 
takes the form of monkey to eat, and tobacco. 
They are extremely sensitive, and will not tolerate 
scolding or any kind of harshness, showing their 
displeasure by quietly disappearing and forgetting 
to return. They have no hair on their faces, and 
the muscular development of their chests is remark- 
able. Finally, they are most useful companions on 
a hunt, obviating the necessity of carrying tents 
by their skiU in building up huts of etah leaves. 

The best clothes for the hunter to wear in the 
country I have described are made of a smooth and 
shiny cotton cloth, anything woollen being liable 
to be cut through at the knees in the course of the 
first two or three days. Although I was nominally 
in pursuit of bison, I was by no means prepared to 
confine my attentions entirely to the one species 
of game. Accordingly one day we started for a 
hill where Neilgherry wild goats were reported to be 
feeding. There was a heavy dew, and on our 
passage through the high grass in the early morning 
we found ourselves wet to the skin within a few 
m i nutes, but when the sun came out our clothes 
soon dried, and then we were almost uncomfortably 
warm. My Monan hunters were successful in 
bringing me right on to a herd of about thirty 
goats, among which were several males. One of 
the latter I shot, stalking him along the side of a 
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MU, while my companions stayed on the top and 
signaUed to me the direction in which the herd 
was moving. The scenery, I should say, was 
glorious, — countless hill -tops as far as the eye 
could travel, and ranges of forest on all the low 
ground. 

I furthermore shot a few samhur, which I stalked 
in the early morning as they were feeding on the 
newly-bumt grass land where the shoots of young 
grass were just beginning to come up. The scene 
of this hunt lay in a lovely park, resembling open 
country, where there were countless small ravines, 
with tiny streams meandering through patches of 
timber and scrub, intersected by large open 
spaces. 

Elephants were fairly numerous there, but 
although I had in my possession a permit to kill 
two bull elephants, I had no opportunity of using 
it, for the simple reason that I never clapped eyes 
on a good tusker. However, I saw plenty of 
females, and found great pleasure in watching them 
feeding. Some of their habits are very quaint 
when they are alarmed, the old cow - elephants 
pushing their calves in front of them with their 
trunks as they take to flight. The many broad 
and well-trodden elephant tracks leading from one 
mountain to another bear witness to the nomadic 
habits of the race. 

It is truly wonderful how such huge and 
ponderous animals can climb the steepest hillsides 
and at the same time force their way through the 
dense etah which is too thick for the passage of 
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mankind. Curiously enough, in one place I came 
across a large patch of tiny tomatoes growing in 
an open spot in the forest. The patch must have 
covered several acres, and evidently the elephants 
relished eating the tomatoes, as the plantation was 
trampled down in every direction. It is a matter 
of pure speculation how the original and parent 
tomato ever found its way there, as I have no 
reason for believing that the tomato is an Indian 
fruit. Possibly some tea or coffee planter in the 
course of his travels had passed by the spot and 
dropped the seed by accident on what was evidently 
good ground. There is no doubt that the elephants 
are somewhat of a nuisance in the tea plantations, 
for they seem to find in the little tea bushes most 
handy and serviceable dusters, and whether or not 
they think them to be planted expressly for that 
purpose, they are apt to work wholesale devastation 
in a single night by pulling up bush after bush to 
dust their own bodies and heads with. 

On occasions I saw wild dogs, which hunt in 
packs, and although very small of size, have the 
reputation of being most terrible enemies to the 
sambur. So formidable are they indeed that even 
tigers are reputed to be afraid of them. They hunt 
the sambur after a fashion of their own, galloping 
alongside their destined prey until the ill-advised 
deer is tempted to put his head down to drive them 
off. “Opportunities pass rapidly, like meteors.” 
Not so that opportunity, rapid though the flight of 
a sambur be. For the tiny pursuers at once jump 
at the unhappy deer’s eyes, and so blind him, and 
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once blinded, tbe victim is hopelessly at the mercy 
of his hungry and relentless pursuers. This species 
of wild dog is perfectly impossible to tame, even if 
caught in the early puppy stage before the eyes 
are open. 

Although in the course of our wanderings we 
came across several tracks of tigers, we never 
sighted the animal itself ; and, in point of fact, the 
jungles through which our hunting lay were so vast 
and so thick that, except by sitting up over a kill, 
tiger-shooting is almost impracticable. 

But after all, I was in pursuit of bison, was I 
not? To proceed, then. After hunting in vain 
for bison during the space of some three weeks, I 
reached a country-house where I met an English- 
man, who assured me that plenty of these massive 
beasts were to be found in the neighbourhood ; and 
a few evenings later I saw with my own eyes one 
feeding at some distance from me. As it was too 
far off to give me any chance of coming up to it 
before dark, I marked the place and started for it 
early on the next morning — so early, indeed, that I 
had to wait for two hours before the heavy morning 
mist dispersed. I was lying on a hill -top and 
quietly doing my best to spy out the land with my 
telescope, when my two coolies suddenly came up 
behind me to say that there was a bison close by. 
Crawling over the brow of my hill, to my great joy 
I saw the animal not far off, and, stalking to within 
a hundred yards of him, got an easy broadside shot 
with my '577 Express, putting one bullet through 
his shoulder and another behind his shoulder, and 
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killing Mm on tke spot. He turned out to be a 
young bull only, but whilst I was in the act of 
skinning bis neck I beard a snort, and looked up to 
see a huge bull some forty yards oflF. Unfortun- 
ately, my rifle was lying on tbe ground a few yards 
away from me, and before I could get it tbe bull 
bolted, and as be went down a dip in tbe ground 
I lost sight of Mm until he came up on the other 
side of tbe dip, quite three hundred yards off. I 
fired, but missed him, as he went over the next 
ridge, and when I tried to follow him through the 
jungle into which he plunged, I soon made up my 
mind that I had embarked on a hopeless under- 
taking, and returned to my young bull. After 
skinning this I sent one coolie back to camp with 
orders to bring all the other coolies to carry home 
the head and meat. 

Only moderate success, therefore, on that day. 
Nevertheless, after more than three weeks’ hunting 
I had made my first real start ; and may it not be 
said that to the big-game hunter the first kill of a 
new species of game, even though it may be a small 
specimen, comes as gratefully as his first partridge, 
though it may chance to be a “ squeaker,” does to 
the schoolboy who has at last been presented with 
gun and game licence. 

On the very next evening I spied a small herd 
of bison in the distance, and at once made up my 
noind to be up and after them in good time in the 
morning. Having put my watch two hours forward, 
without confiding to my “ bearer ” that I had done 
so, I instructed Mm to call me at 5.30 by it, and he 
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faithfully carried out the order. Accordingly, at 
4.45 by the right time, I got off, taking with me, in 
addition to my shikari, two coolies to carry tiffin 
and to bring back the head in the event of my 
shooting a bison. It was a lovely and still moon- 
light morning, and by the use of a capital path we 
put in two hours’ hard walking before daylight, 
when it became rather misty. In the expectation 
of finding better ground I still kept the men going, 
and was amply rewarded. For, on reaching a large 
strip of grass that lay between two sections of 
jungle, I looked over the brow of a hill to see a 
herd of fifteen bison feeding quietly some three 
hundred yards below me. By first taking advantage 
of the high grass, and then by crawling, I was 
enabled to get within a hundred yards of the herd 
and to take a steady shot at a big buU. I heard 
my shot strike, but as the bison did not fall I gave 
him the second barrel, when he fell over on his 
back. The herd did not run away, but stood 
staring stupidly in my direction, and the only other 
bull, in the most obliging manner, began walking 
towards me. I shot at him, and, aiming too low, 
broke his knee, and then hit him in the ribs with 
my second barreL I saw that he could not move, 
but as I had no more solid bullets, it took five 
more hollow-pointed bullets to finish the poor beast 
off. As he was evidently unable to walk a single 
step after his leg had been broken, I am convinced 
that the tales told of gaur bulls charging with a 
broken leg are not worth the paper on which they 
have been written. He was the better bull of the 
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pair, and was covered with scars from fighting. In 
addition to an old bullet mark high up on one 
shoulder, an abscess on his dewlap led me to 
suppose that he had previously been wounded in 
that region also. On the fall of their lord and 
master the cows ran off, and I heard them some 
time later crashing through the jungle. My shikari 
could not at once find the coolies, and while he was 
looking for them I skinned round one side of the 
necks of both the bison, which was very tough 
work, and took the measurements of their bodies. 
After that I went up to the top of the hill, and 
there, finding my coolies talking to a lot of strange 
natives, I carried the whole party off to help : for 
it takes several men to move the body of a large 
bison while the skiiming is in progress. We had 
just got one head off, when the shikari returned, 
accompanied by two more of my coolies and a fresh 
body of strangers, who had come in the hope of 
getting some meat, having heard of the young bull 
which I had killed two days before. As my own 
men had been out since 4.45 a.m. and had eaten 
nothing in the interim, rather unwisely I gave 
them some matches to light a fire and cook some 
meat. An immediate result of my ill-timed bene- 
ficence was that they set fire to the grass, and 
although I managed to get one head carried safely 
out of the way, the other looked like being burnt. 
When I tried to induce the men to help me in 
beating out the fire immediately round the bison, 
they declined to go near it. Small blame to them ! 
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for a naked skin is a sorry protection against blazing 
grass. I felt desperate, and getting bold of a good 
piece of bush I started single-handed on the task of 
fighting the flames round the dead bison, dancing 
and laying about me like a madman. The heat 
was appalling ; my clothes got singed, and the hot 
sparks burnt my skin wherever they settled on it, 
but in the end I saved the bison’s head, which was 
only a little scorched on one side. After that the 
men worked very well, and by 5.30 p.m. we had 
taken home both the heads, these, when fastened on 
to poles with strips of bamboo, being about as much 
as four coolies could carry. As I and the shikari 
had been on our feet for about thirteen hours we 
were not sorry to get back to camp. The largest 
bison measured 5 feet 10 inches at the shoulder, 
9 feet 4 inches in girth behind the shoulder, 
7 feet 2 inches from the root of the tail to the 
front of the dorsal ridge, and 6 feet round the neck 
where it was cut off from the shoulder, while the 
horns were 35 inches across at the widest place. 
The total weight of each beast was nearly two tons. 
We found that the skin round the neck was as thick 
as a rhino’s, and that it required a great deal of 
paring down before drying. 

The gaur bison is a very handsome beast, and 
as the hair is both black and beautifully shiny, and 
the frame unusually massive and deep, the whole 
body at first sight conveys the impression of 
being very sleek and fat, whereas in reality it is 
nothing of the sort, but remarkably muscular, and, 
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for SO huge a beast, it carries very small feet and 
small leg-bones. But tbe most marked peculiarity 
of tbe species is tbe blue eye, which distinguishes 
it from every other kind of black animal that I 
have ever encountered. 




Hong- Kong Harbour. 





Cave Tiger-hunter and Joss taken on Tiger-hunts, Amoy. 
Note Joss and Joss-sticks in front. 



Farm where I stayed when shooting in Central Clima 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

REALITIES AND POSSIBILITIES OP SPORT IN 
EASTERN CHINA. 

On the east coast of China, near Amoy, live a com- 
pany of seven Chinamen who have the monopoly 
of the tiger-slaying of the neighbourhood, — a right 
which they have inherited for generations. In that 
country the hillsides are strewn with huge black 
granite boulders — no doubt scattered by volcanic 
eruption and earthquakes, — and in many places 
where a number of boulders have fallen together, 
large caverns have been formed. In these caverns 
the poor natives have often hidden themselves in 
times of war, or when the rapacious mandarins have 
come on a pillaging expedition. In times of settled 
peace the caverns form the sheltering -places of 
tigers and leopards in the day-time, there being 
no jungle or other cover anywhere near, as the 
people cultivate every available acre of ground. 
For ages the Chinese tiger-slayers have killed tigers 
in these caves, armed with the three-pronged spears 
made in the shape of Neptune’s trident, and with 
torches made by binding pieces of rag on the end of 
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split bamboos and dipping them into pea-nut oil, 
wbicb burns with a smoky flame and a very powerful 
smell. The hunters also always take with them an 
image made of red clay, which is kept in a box with 
a glass front, and is carried in a basket. This little 
“joss” is about eight inches high, has black hair 
and golden pantaloons, and carries a trident in its 
right hand. It is said to be 300 years old, and 
is the image of the original tiger-slayer, an ancestor 
of the present hunters. Before the hunter ventures 
into a cave after a tiger, a “joss” stick of incense 
is always burnt to bring good luck. 

Be it said that a certain amount of profit as 
well as of sport is attached to the preserving of 
tigers, more perhaps than can be said of the pre- 
serving of pheasants in England. To begin with, 
the flesh of the tiger is considered very good 
medicine, and sells for 300 dollars. And in the 
second place, the bones are boiled down, and the 
bones of each tiger produce about 18 lb. of jelly, 
which also sells well. It is only in quite recent 
times that the white man has found out about the 
tiger-slaying community, and by paying a certain 
amount of “ oumsha,” has been allowed to shoot the 
tigers in the caves, instead of the men killing them 
with their tridents. I was very keen to see what 
the sport was like, and by good luck one of the 
Englishmen at Amoy invited me to stay with him, 
and arranged a trip for me. He engaged an inter- 
preter for me, and sent for the two headmen of the 
tiger-hunters, who on their arrival said they had 
news of tigers. The settled wages were 30 cents for 
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eacli man per diem, and 4| dollars for the whole 
party for each day, in addition to a bonus of 
5 dollars per man — i.e., 35 dollars for the party 
of seven — in the event of my getting a tiger. My 
host particularly asked me not to give more than 
35 dollars extra for each tiger, as an American had 
huuted for two weeks and got nothing until he 
offered 100 dollars extra if they got him a tiger, 
and it seemed likely that if I gave the men more 
than the 35 dollars they would always expect the 
higher sum, and the market would be spoilt for any 
men on the spot who could not afford to pay so 
highly for their sport. 

I crossed from Amoy to a place called Chimoo 
in a sampan house -boat, arriving with a favourable 
breeze in two and a half hours. My retinue consisted 
of the interpreter, Lim Ex Hin, two cooks, two 
coolies, and the seven hunters. Two hours’ walk 
from Chimoo took us to a village, Kemlai, where I 
put up in a “joss” house or temple, — a temple, 
curiously enough, not used for worship, but for the 
accommodation of travellers. The whole of one side 
was open, so that the lodger was exposed not only 
to the wind and rain, but also to the vulgar gaze of 
the ragged and filthy villagers. In fact, when I was 
having my lunch, the latter stood within a few feet 
of me, spitting and jabbering aU the time, and no 
doubt criticising my way of eating with a knife, 
fork, and spoon, instead of the homely chop-sticks. 
“ Shot,” a very nice Gordon setter lent to me by my 
host at Amoy, was also considered a great curiosity. 
After lunch I took Shot to try and find some game, 
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but only got two paddy birds. On my return I was 
not a little disgusted to find that the hunters had 
not taken out three goats which I had told them 
to tie up near some caves which were supposed to 
harbour tigers. The men said that they wished to 
speak to me first, and then declared that they 
wanted 100 dollars extra — the price paid by the 
American — if they got me a tiger. Naturally 
enough I would not agree to this, having been 
expressly cautioned to make no promise of the 
kind. So I told them that my host at Amoy 
had agreed with the two headmen for the usual 
“ cumsha ” of 35 dollars, adding that he was coming 
himself in a few days, and that if he agreed I 
would give them more. They then very reluctantly 
took out the three goats I had bought at Chimoo 
and tied them near the caves. In the evening a 
beggar minstrel came and sang some very dismal 
Chinese songs. Perhaps they were funeral dirges. 
In any case, after I had listened to three, I gave him 
a small gratuity, and he departed, taking all the 
crowd of inquisitive villagers with him. It was 
very hot, and the millions of mosquitoes which had 
been singing merrily in time to the minstrel’s dron- 
ing kept me company all night, while a village 
debating society which met just outside my temple, 
aided and abetted by barking curs and crowing 
cocks, considerably interfered with my chances of 
getting any sleep. I called the cook at 5.30 a.m:., 
and started an hour later with three of the seven 
hunters to look up the goats, the other four men 
refusing to come, as they said they wanted to eat 
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their food. Our route lay through cultivated terraces, 
and there were low hills bestrewn with boulders, 
which with ordinary boots I might have found very 
slippery, but with rubber soles was able to surmount 
without much difi&culty. On our arrival at the caves 
the goats proved to be unhurt, and as it was then 
only 7.30 a.m. and the men said that there was noth- 
ing more to be done till next day, and as, moreover, 
there seemed very little game about, I was at a loss 
how to dispose of my time. On our way home the 
hunters saw a big yellow owl sitting on a boulder 
about 150 yards off. Thinking myself that it was 
only a stone, and with a view to cleaning my rifle, 
which was very rusty inside, I fired at it, and 
much to my surprise as well as theirs, albeit for 
different reasons, the thing fell to my shot, and 
when we went up to it I found that it really was an 
owl after all, and that my solid Mannlicher bullet 
had gone so clean through it that the wound was 
invisible at first. It was quite an easy shot, but 
my companions thought it wonderful, and thereafter 
treated me with more respect. 

But — this is by way of a digression — ^before I 
proceed to bury that Chinese owl, the innocent 
victim of either short sight or unreflecting vanity, 
let me tell the story connected with the death of 
another owl, many years ago in G-loucestershire. 
I may as well say at once that I am not an 
habitual slayer of owls, or indeed, unless I chance 
to want a particular specimen to set up, of any 
other bird save those that are either edible or 
that bear a bad character as being destructive 
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to game. True, it is lield in some quarters that 
owls come under the last-named category, but I 
prefer to t.hiTik that these quaint birds’ occasional 
deviations from the paths of virtue are either of 
accident or of necessity, and that a mouse, a 
sparrow, or even a frog is a more welcome 
morsel to his or her owlship than the choicest 
pheasant chick or partridge chick ever reared by 
parent or gamekeeper. At any rate, in our own 
woods in Gloucestershire a succinct order for the 
preservation of a certain species of small brown 
owl had been issued by my father, and the 
wanton killing of the sacred bird, whether by 
guest or keeper, ranked in his eyes as little 
short of a criminal offence. However, accidents 
are bound to happen sometimes, and in shooting 
the woods one winter, an owl was found to be 
among the victims of the chase. Now, whether 
the keeper, in his anxiety to spare either my 
father’s or the guilty party’s feelings, actually 
entered the victim on the list as “ water-rail,” or 
merely numbered it among the “ various,” I am 
not prepared to say. Certainly, however, the 
impression got about that a water-rail had been 
shot. To myself then, who, unwilling to lose 
an opportunity of setting up a more or less un- 
common bird, had annexed the dead owl and 
skinned it at my leisure, there arrived as I sat 
in my room a request from the butler. Might 
he take the liberty of eating for his supper the 
water-rail which I had skinned ? Now, did I 
think, or did I inadvertently say, “By aE 
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means”? No matter which. For all I know to 
the contrary, a skinned owl and a skinned 
water-rail, denuded of course of beak and feet, 
may look precisely like one another; and again, 
for all I know to the contrary, both may be 
equally good to eat. 

“ By all means,” then, and with that the butler, 
distinctly overstepping his province, clapped the 
carcase of the owl on to a plate, and the plate 
into the kitchen oven, and then retired to his 
pantry to gloat over the coming feast. But to 
that bargain, as indeed to most, there were two 
parties. For when the cook, having occasion to 
inspect the oven, possibly instigated to that idea 
by the smell of savoury meat, discovered that 
some one had been trespassing upon her pre- 
serves and infringing her rights and privileges, 
she fell foul of the kitchen-maid, who was driven 

to explain that Mr had put the bird there 

to bake for his supper. 

“ Mr ? Cooking ? In my oven ? ” 

And with that the two women laid their heads 
together, and determined that the butler’s pre- 
sumption would be only adequately punished if 
they two ate the bird. No sooner said than done. 
The owl was eaten, the bones were decently re- 
arranged on the plate, and the plate was replaced 
in the oven. Unmeasured was the wrath of the 
butler when, entering with full anticipation of a 
tasty supper, he found nothing but the remnants 
of a meal. 

“Those infernal women in the kitchen,” he 
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announced on liis return to the pantry, to a sym- 
pathetic footman, “have eaten my water-rail.” 

“ Oh, well ! ” replied the footman, who, having 
seen both the owl in its original condition and 
also the arsenic for preserving the skin, was a 
little better informed than his superior officer, 
and yet not posted with all the details of the 
aff air — “you’ve no call to make much fuss about 

that, Mr , seeing it wasn’t a water-rail at all, 

but only an old owl as Ted (I am afraid that 
most of the servants in my absence spoke of me 
after this irreverent fashion) poisoned.” 

Huge exultation on the part of the butler, who 
lost no time in returning to the kitchen and in- 
forming the cook and her myrmidons that the 
delicacy of which they had been partaking was 
nothing more or less than a poisoned owl. Fol- 
lowed then shrieking, I presume, hysterics, it is 
probable — beyond all doubt instant recourse to 
mustard and water, ipecacuanha, and similar 
restoratives. As a result, late that night the mis- 
tress of the house was called out of bed to cure 
the disorders of internal economy resultant not 
so much on a feast of owl, but on the over-im- 
bibing of a plurality of emetics. May it not be 
said that here was a typical instance of the 
remedy proving worse than the disease? 

Ajs one man said that he knew where there 
were some partidges, I took him with me to find 
them, but we saw none. A high wind in the 
evening blew the dust round and round my 
temple, so that all my food was gritty. By way 
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of improving matters a cold and drenching rain 
came on in the night, wetting everything we had, 
and — still worse luck — killing the three goats 
which had been tied out again, the bodies of 
which the men brought in during the course of 
the morning. One I gave to the men, and they 
scalded the hair off it after the manner of the 
north - country pork butcher dealing with a pig, 
and producing the same effect in the way of a 
white and clean -looking carcase. The other two 
goats I kept for the dog. The head hunter, 
in order to encourage me, now stated that the 
American had tied up goats for a fortnight, but 
could not get a tiger, but that as soon as he 
offered 100 dollars more if they found him one, 
the tiger was forthcoming the very next day. 
The duel between the man and the beast was 
not finally decided until the fourth assault. Here, 
so far as I could gather from the head hunter’s 
version, is a detailed account of the affair. 

Assault I. 

Encouraged by his supporters, and preceded 
by the torch - bearers, the sportsman entered the 
cave with a jaunty air, but on being saluted 
by the invisible tiger with a lusty roar, bolted 
incontinently. 

At this point let me interpolate that either I 
myself or any other man in his sober senses 
should in all probability have followed the 
American’s example. The roar of an invisible 
tiger in close proximity is anything but cheerful 
hearing. Sir Walter Scott represents that even 
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that doughty warrior. Count Robert of Paris, 
“one of the bravest men who lived in a time 
when bravery was the property of all who 
claimed a drop of noble blood,” was considerably 
alarmed under almost similar circumstances. 

Assault II. 

Once more brought up to the scratch by his 
supporters, who seem to have assured him that 
the roar of a tiger, which is tightly wedged up 
in a corner, must be accepted as a tribute of 
respect rather than regarded as a prelude to a 
charge, the American set foot in the cave with 
renewed confidence. Fortune favours the brave, 
and on this occasion the sportsman's hardihood 
may be said to have been attended with some 
measure of success. At all events he caught 
sight of a bit of the tiger — it happened to be 
the stern, — and taking deadly aim he let fly, and 
managed so to wound the animal that a sitting 
posture was likely for some time to be attended 
by a certain measure of discomfort. Small 
wonder, then, that the tiger thus ignominiously 
assaulted, and smarting with the pain of the 
wound, expressed his disapproval of the proceed- 
ings by a vicious snarl which had the effect of 
temporarily ousting the invader. Once more, 
then, the American “Abiit, Evasit, Erupit.” 

Assault III. 

This closely resembled the previous assault, the 
only material difference being that on this occa- 
sion a more honourable, and therefore a more 
vital, part of the tiger’s anatomy received the 
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coatents of tlie sportsman’s rifle. Another snarl 
from the tiger ! Flight of the attacking party, 
as before. 

Assault IV. 

The efforts of the sportsman, now emboldened 
by the knowledge that nothing short of a miracle 
was likely to extricate the tiger alive from the 
crevice into which the glare of the blazing torches 
and the truly infernal smell of the pea-nut oil 
had driven him to take shelter, were rewarded 
with entire success. For a third shot effectually 
settled the hash of the tiger, and the victor 
having with due promptitude cashed up, was 
overwhelmed with congratulations. 

I will leave it to the reader to decide which of 
the three principal actors — the American who did 
the deed, the head hunter who whispered the 
words of encouragement and — this is a mere 
matter of detail — pouched the dollars, or the 
tiger, who possessed no active methods either of 
aggression or defence — has the best claim to be 
considered the hero of the drama. Naturally 
enough from my own point of view in my rdle 
of disappointed sportsman, I was on the spur of 
the moment strongly disposed to bestow on the 
American, as being the man who spoilt my 
market, the less complimentary title “villain of 
the piece,” But as at this time I can in all 
charity express a hope that he returned in safety 
to his native land, poorer indeed by that extra 
lOO dollars over and above the norrual expenses 
of his trip, but richer by a tiger -skin which 
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possibly to - day adorns bis smoking - room, and 
above all, duly posted with a tale devised to con- 
vince the most sceptical inquirer that never yet 
was a tiger properly brought to bag until it had 
received at least one bullet in the region of its 
tail. For though I am aware that I am running 
the risk of having the cry “sour grapes” raised 
against me, I will honestly confess that had I 
known before starting from Amoy quite as much 
about the conditions of the sport as I knew later 
on, when I had been enlightened by the head 
hunter, I should have been in two minds about 
undertaking the journey. Very strong, I admit, 
in my own case at least, is the temptation to 
sample any form of sport. But where the stalk- 
ing of the wild goat on his own mountains, the 
attack upon the tiger in his own jungle, the 
hunting of the lion in his native wilds, &c., &c., 
hold out the promise of hard work, some hazards 
to be encountered, difiSculties to be circumvented, 
and no small amount of healthful and invigorat- 
ing excitement, the potting with a rifle, or even 
the prodding to death with a trident, of an 
animal which, under the influence of fear, has 
practically deprived itself of all power of flight, 
resistance, nay, even motion, may indeed result 
in the acquisition of a tiger skin, but can hardly 
be said to partake of the character of a sporting 
adventure. 

As it was stni raining next day, my host in 
Amoy sent a launch for me, and I went back to the 
town, leaving all my kit under the care of the 
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Chinese hunters till my return. My host took me 
out for a pleasant day’s shooting over his dogs, 
and we got a mixed bag of partridges, quails, and 
pigeons, reverting on the following day to the 
exploration of tiger caves, but in a new district. 
The men had tied up two goats for two nights 
without any result, and we explored several caves, 
to find them empty. After three more blank days, 
a tiger killed and carried off one goat, leaving only 
a piece of the cord by which it had been tied up. 
We were posted on rocks commanding the entrance 
to the nearest cave, while the lazy head hunter 
slept placidly on a rock outside. There was no 
tiger at home, and as it was then one o’clock, the 
men refused to try any more caves, although a 
rustic told us that he had just seen a tiger go into a 
cave close by. As the hunters warned him not to 
tell us, for fear that we might shoot him, our infor- 
mant presently ran away. Our hunters then declared 
that there was no other cave, and when we found 
the entrance to the one which had been reported, 
they had to admit that it was a cave, but avowed 
that the man had seen the tiger some days ago. 
We asked my host’s coolies what the man had said, 
and they replied that the man had seen the tiger 
go into the cave a few minutes before. It being 
evident that the hunters did not intend to go into 
the cave, we had to go home. In the evening the 
men acknowledged that the tiger had been seen 
going into the cave, but declared that the cave was 
a very bad one to beat, and that they dared not 
face the tiger in it. When on the next day they 



announced that the tiger had gone, and that it was 
no use beating any more caves or doing anything 
in the way of tiger - hunting, we decided to go 
home. No doubt the hunters had been thoroughly 
spoilt by the American’s “ cumsha,” and did not 
intend to get us a tiger unless we promised to give 
them the same money that he had given. We 
went in the launch to Tobay, six miles up the 
Tobay river, and next day rowed in a sampan to 
Polam Bridge, a most delightful old quaint struc- 
ture 320 yards long. It is built on huge buttresses 
standing at irregular distances, on which long solid 
slabs of stone have been placed. Some of these 
enormous blocks of granite are twenty-two yards 
long, and as they are from four to six feet wide and 
three feet deep, each of them must weigh quite fifty 
tons. There are gateways at each end of the bridge, 
and from what the men told us there have been 
many terrific battles fought for the possession of 
this relic of bygone ages. There were many old 
ruins on each bank, overgrown with bush, where 
we tried for partridges, but only got one. On the 
next day we returned to Amoy. It was a dis- 
appointing trip, as I did not get a tiger, but I saw 
how the thing was done, and I feel sure that if the 
men had not been spoilt I should have had some 
chance of sampling a new, if not particularly ex- 
citing, form of sport. 

The rivers and canals of China have been until 
quite recently the main highways of the country. 
Two men with a house-boat can enjoy nearly every 
variety of sport without asking any one’s permission. 




Chinamen fishing with Cormorants. 
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and can travel for thousands of miles, shooting 
wherever they like to land. I spent the greater 
part of the winter season of 1903 and 1904 in this 
way, meeting several delightful fellow-countr 3 niien 
with whom I should never have foregathered at 
home, shooting from ten to fifty head of game 
a-day, and at the same time getting many most 
interesting glimpses into Chinese life. There are 
more than twenty varieties of pheasant in China, 
but the common ring-necked pheasant in England 
is also the common pheasant on most of the east 
coast of China, and up the Yangtse river may be 
found inland for a thousand miles or more. There 
are also several varieties of partridges, but the most 
sporting one is the little bamboo partridge, which 
lives chiefly in bamboo scrub. Although this bird 
declines to get up for beating, a good dog can 
always flush him. He is very quick, and on the 
instant that he is on the wing, sets about twisting 
in and out between trees and bushes, and using 
every available bit of cover to dodge either round 
or through, with the result that he gives only the 
very quickest of snap-shots to the sportsman. The 
man who by the help of a good German pointer 
gets six or seven brace in a day will have had a 
very good day’s sport, and one which he will 'not 
readily forget. I had a capital German pointer, 
which I got from a friend in Shanghai, — a big 
powerful dog, and for that kind of shooting quite 
one of the best. He was not trained to point 
steadily like an English pointer, but to creep slowly 
after the bird till it got up. Much of the cover is 
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SO thick that a staunch English pointer would be 
useless, for the simple reason that the gunner would 
often not be able to see him, and would be likely to 
lose him altogether. The Chinese natives are rather 
a nuisance, as in their anxiety to annex the empty 
cartridge cases they hang about in the expectation 
of picking them up after the sportsman had gone. 
If ordered to go away they generally squat in the 
neighbouring bushes, and are consequently liable 
to get shot, and thereby to cause ructions. In 
addition to my pointer I had a nice little spaniel 
which was unbroken when I got it, but before I 
finished my trip had developed into a first-rate 
retriever on either land or water. There is a 
horrible grass seed with stiff awns, which gets into 
dogs’ ears by creeping through the hair inside, and 
it should be noted that the only dog which has no 
hair inside the ears is the pointer. These seeds 
also work into the flesh between the toes, and if 
not picked out very soon burrow in out of sight, 
and often come out in the form of a festering 
sore at the knee. Inside the ear a seed forms an 
enormous gathering, so that the dogs have to be 
thoroughly looked over every evening after coming 
in from a day’s hunting. One very good Gordon 
settter which was lent to me I left in charge of a 
coolie during a short absence, and on my return was 
horrified to find his ears in so terrible a state that 
he was of no more use that winter, either to myself 
or to his owner, and spent all his time at a vet.’s 
in Shanghai while he was being cured. Yet another 
terrible scourge amongst dogs in the East is to be 
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found in “ worms of the heart.” This disease killed 
my old pointer just at the end of my trip up the 
Yangtse. The poor animal had been ailing for a 
long time, and although he hunted regularly was 
very thin, and had a hacking cough. When he 
died I made a 'post-mortem examination of his 
heart, and found it full of thin white worms, each 
about nine inches long, and in appearance closely 
resembling a coarse white thread. The heart was 
riddled through with minute holes, through which 
these worms had penetrated, and it seemed a mar- 
vellous thing how the dog had lived so long. When 
I first got him he knew very little, but later on, 
with a little training, became a splendid worker. 
In the course of that winter he was in at the death 
of over 1500 head of winged game, including ring- 
necked, black-necked, reeves and golden pheasants, 
partridges, geese, woodcock, mallard, teal and other 
ducks, snipe and quad, and when he died I felt that 
I had lost a real good friend. 

The favourite covert for pheasants is to be found 
in the high reeds which extend for hundreds of 
miles on both banks of the Yangtse, as the birds 
feed on the seeds of the reeds. The Chinese cut 
the reeds for firing, and as the plants are very stiff, 
and about as stout as a man’s thumb, the stumps left 
after the reeds have been cut with a sickle are very 
sharp. One day a very wild dog belonging to my 
partner was putting up a lot of pheasants in a small 
patch of standing reeds some way ahead of us, and I 
was hurrying forward to try and get in front of them, 
when I ran my shin against one of these stumps, 
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which cut through my stocking into my leg. It 
cut a vein, and immediately my boot was covered 
with blood, which was coming out freely. I sat 
down, pulled off my boot and stocking, and we tied 
a handkerchief tightly round my ankle, thus stop- 
ping the circulation. Returning to the house-boat we 
went straight down the river to the nearest white 
doctor, who put me all right again in a few days. 

In some of the cities plenty of game may be 
found within the city walls. For instance, the walls 
of Nankin are seventeen miles round, and within the 
city there are many little hills covered with trees 
and graves and patches of grass in which pheasants 
and hares are to be found. The city is only thickly 
inhabited at the south end, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the north gate; all the intermediate 
hollows are cultivated ; the cover on the hills, which 
are dotted with many bamboo copses, harbour a 
large quantity of game. The Taipings in the 
great Rebellion are reputed to have killed 800,000 
people of every age and sex in Nankin when they 
took it ; and later on, by way of reprisal, when the 
Imperialists retook the city, they killed all the 
Taipings they could find. 

The house-boats are most comfortable, and besides 
holding two sportsmen, and having kennel room 
for four or five dogs, they accommodate a butler, 
cook, and five sailor -men who work the sails or 
“yuloh.” . Yulohing is a very favourite way of pro- 
pelling small boats. The yuloh is a kind of big 
oar, which is worked out of the stem by five men, 
who will cover long distances in a few hours, and 




Ningpo, China, near which are many thousand graves of Chinese 
who have died abroad. A good place for game. 
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it acts rather like the tail of a fish going perpet- 
ually to and fro from one side to the other. The 
quiet and monotonous working of the yuloh when 
the boat is in motion is more soothing than dis- 
turbing to the sleeper. Most of the natives on 
the shores of the Yangtse were pleasant to deal 
with, but occasionally we found them quite the 
reverse, and prone to dislike the Britisher. Al- 
though, except in the way of being hooted and 
jeered at, we were never actually molested, it is 
far from pleasant to pass through a village where 
every “ wonk ” (cur dog) barks ferociously, and the 
entire human population turns out to swell the 
chorus with derisive shouts and abusive epithets. 
Small wonder, then, that so far as possible we 
avoided paying a second visit to villages where the 
dislike for the stranger within the gates is actively 
pronounced. Here and there the cormorant fishing 
was rather interesting. In one place we saw about 
sixty cormorants being driven along a river by men 
in four boats. Each cormorant had a string about 
eighteen inches long tied to one leg, and whenever 
it caught a fish a man would pass a bamboo, with 
a hook in the end, under the bird, and thus catch- 
ing the string which wrapped round the bamboo, 
would pull the bird out of the water, and after 
making it drop the fish in the bottom of the boat, 
throw it back into the water. 

I stayed with a delightful Customs officer and 
his wife at Ningpo, and had some capital days at 
pheasants, woodcock, and duck, chiefly amongst 
tombs, of which there are seven miles, this town 
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being the common burial-place of nearly all China- 
men who die abroad. No one lodges any objection 
to people shooting amongst the tombs, and as these 
are left fairly quiet, and there are plenty of trees 
and grass, game is found in abundance. A fair 
sample bag of a day amongst the tombs contained 
10 woodcock, 2 plover, 12 quail, 4 pheasants, 5 
snipe, 2 mallard, 2 hares, and 1 goose. I may 
mention that I flushed one woodcock from the top 
of a thick bush, this being the only occasion on 
which I have ever seen a woodcock on a bush. 
There are also some ice -ponds, or in other words 
ponds constructed for the express purpose of secur- 
ing ice. In these the water is only a few inches 
deep, and the ice is skimmed off and stored in ice- 
houses, which look like huge round ricks with the 
thatch reaching to the ground. This ice is not 
at all wholesome, as the Chinese are not particular 
about the cleanliness of the water, with the result 
that it is a fertile source of spreading typhoid and 
other fevers. At some of these ponds we got a 
lot of ducks flighting in the evening. 

One word by way of conclusion to this chapter. 
For a man who is fond of shooting with a gun, 
enjoys variety of scenery and of game, and is 
likely to appreciate a complete change from the 
ordinary shooting man’s days at home, if he chances 
to have a winter to spare, I can cordially recom- 
mend a trip to China in the company of a genial 
fellow - sportsman. And if in the course of his 
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wanderings lie gets temporarily tired of shooting, 
and pines for a change of occupation, I may even 
venture to assure him that, go whither he will, he 
will find no pleasanter city, nor one that contains 
better clubs or more hospitable residents, than 
Shanghai. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE YELLOW-THROATED GOURAL. 

“Whilst at Ichang, 1000 miles up the Yangtse, I 
had two most successful days with the Yellow- 
throated Goural, which the Chinese call Shan-Yang, 
or mountain goat. These animals inhabit the ledges 
and shelves on the rocky precipices, hiding during 
the day in the thick bushes which abound on the 
often unapproachable ridges, and at night coming 
out to feed on the grass and succulent herbage of 
the more open slopes. The first Yangtse gorge, 
which is just above lehang, extends for a distance 
of between fifteen and twenty miles, and is per- 
fectly lovely, whether seen from the river below, 
as one looks up the deep ravines overhung by 
beetling crags, or viewed from the heights above, 
whence the far-off river looks like a yellow streak 
covered with the white and brown sails of the 
countless craft, some of which require one hundred 
cheery and light-hearted albeit hard-working China- 
men either to “yuloh” or track them with bamboo 
ropes up the rapids of the gorges. 

On my first day my host, the Commissioner of 




Chinese Convict kept in a cage for montlis begging. 
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Customs at Icliang, took me for a long walk up 
tke mountains, where some men told him that 
they had seen two goats asleep, and he most 
kindly insisted on my stalking them. Safely 
escorted by the men to within eighty yards of 
the goats, I shot both, and they fell over a clijff 
off the tiny ridge on which they were perched, to 
be duly retrieved by two men who carried them 
up on bamboo poles. We then made three at- 
tempts at drives, and saw one goat a long way 
off go into some bushes, but as the ground was 
too precipitous for any one to descend, and we did 
not succeed in moving the animal by throwing 
stones, we were compelled to leave it. We saw 
many tracks of muntjac, and also of leopard, and 
happening to notice large blotches of whitewash 
on black rocks in places near cultivation, received 
the information that the object of these was to 
scare off wild animals at night. I also noticed 
some small shrubs with very pretty little red 
berries and no leaf, which are much eaten by 
these little goats. The echo of the sounds rising 
from the boatmen as they “ yulohed ” on the river 
far below, and chanted in time, was quite delight- 
ful, and reminded me not a little of the echoing 
chorus, sounding in the distance like a far-off peal 
of bells, made by the cries of the wolves in the 
Canadian mountains when they were hunting the 
deer at night. 

On the second day we got off in good time, and 
gradually climbed for 3000 feet, when we got a 
glorious view in every direction. Eange behind 
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range of rugged mountains on every side, the near- 
est overlaid here and there with small patches of 
snow, the farther entirely covered with snow, of 
the most distant the tops alone discernible in the 
clouds and haze ! Immediately below, intermingled 
with scattered rocks and bushy slopes, patches of 
cultivation ! Still farther below, the mud-coloured 
Yangtse, only visible here and there where not 
hidden by the intervening craggy hills ! My host 
had sent word for some men to expect us, and 
after we had finished lunch they came and reported 
that they had seen two goats on the rocks. I was 
introduced to the headman of the neighbourhood, 
an important and well-to-do farmer and sports- 
man, to wit, who carried a weird-looking matchlock 
gun, and he kindly undertook to look after me 
and post me. After we had descended a very 
steep and slippery ridge, he placed me opposite 
to another ridge overlooking a deep ravine. Our 
position commanded the view of a pass along which 
he expected the goats to come when driven off the 
ledges on which they had been sighted. After sit- 
ting for half an hour I gathered from the far-distant 
shouting that the goats were on the move, while 
my excited guide, thinking that I did not under- 
stand the situation, was very demonstrative, repeat- 
edly pointing to the opposite hillside, and rehearsing 
the dumb-show action of putting up a gun to shoot. 
As I still left my rifle by my side — ^for I was sitting 
on a rock in a position to pick it up and shoot in 
an instant — he snatched it up, thrust it into my 
hand, and insisted on my holding it at the “pre- 
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sent.” After a short time there was a movement 
in the bushes on the opposite hillside, a good way 
below the pass where we were expecting the goats 
to come, and presently I saw the dark -grey coat 
of a goat as it stood for a moment half hidden 
by a bush. On the instant that I fired it jumped 
over a rock and down into some thick bush below, 
and I saw no more of it, but caught sight of another 
scrambling back through the bushes and rocks, to 
disappear over the ridge. However, this goat reap- 
peared after a short time, and came down the same 
way as the first had come. As it showed for an 
instant climbing round a bare rock, I fired and 
missed, and the goat galloped down and up again 
into the thick bushes. Two boys then came over 
the ridge, and could see nothing of the goats, but 
after throwing down stones they got down on to 
the ledges where I had last seen the goats, and 
saw the first goat lying down. They drove it 
down hni, and it came out into the open 300 
yards below me, galloping full tilt down a grassy 
slope, and I had time to put in three long shots 
before the beaters on the ridge managed to turn 
it by rolling down huge stones in front of it. 
Much to my surprise, it then quietly sat down and 
died. Two men slung it on a pole, and toiled up 
to us at the top with it, and I found that only 
one bullet had gone through its side, rather far 
back, and I had no idea which shot had hit it. 
We never saw the other goat again, and as my 
victim was an old female, most probably the other 
was her yearling kid. We beat several more gullies. 
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the men rolling boulders over the cliffs on to some 
of the bushy ledges, but saw no more goats. I 
had previously got two of these so-called mountain 
goats in the trip I had done in the high moun- 
tains south of Tebang, but I only brought home 
two heads and scalps, not knowing how rare a 
beast this species is. When I took my heads to 
the Natural History Museum at Kensington, I 
was told that these were the first that had been 
brought to England, so I gave one to the Museum 
and kept the other. The right name for the species 
is the “Yellow -throated Goural.” I know little 
worth chronicling about their habits, except that 
the natives told me that the kids are born in March, 
and are weaned fi^ve months later. 

I may mention that the chief crops up the Yang- 
tse are millet, beans, maize, pea-nuts, melons, sweet 
potatoes, vegetables, hemp, and especially cotton. 
In the way of fruit — apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
cherries, apricots, and grapes are grown. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

A TEIP INTO CENTRAL CHINA, AND A NEW VARIETY 

OF DFFHi* 

It does not fall to the lot of every big-game shooter 
to get a new and hitherto unknown, and on that 
account unnamed, variety of wild animal, and it 
follows that I was not a little pleased when I 
was told by Mr Lydekker of the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington that the little dark 
grey skin, which I had taken there to ask the name 
of, belonged to a new variety of Tufted Deer, 
Although the officials had already received some 
years before a skull and an imperfect skin, which 
had been bought from a Chinaman on the Yangtse 
river, they had been unable to identify the species ; 
but on receiving mine they had no doubt that it 
was a new variety of Tufted Deer, and therefore 
named it after the locality of China where I had 
shot it. 

This is the account in the ‘Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society of London,’ 1904, vol. ii., pub- 
lished October 1, 1904 : — 

G 
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“ IcHANG Tufted Deek. By E. Lydekker. 

“ The genus Elaphoclus has been hitherto known 
by two species, — the typical E. cephalopus (from 
Tibet) and the perfectly distinct E. michianus from 
the Ningpo district, province of Chekiang, on the 
east coast of China. A few days ago Mr A. E. 
Leatham called at the Natural History Museum, 
bringing with him for determination the skull and 
skin of a young male Tufted Deer (Elaphodus), shot 
by himself last January in the mountains near 
Ichang, province of Hupei, Central China. Ichang, 
it may be mentioned, is fully a thousand miles from 
Ningpo, and the deer killed by Mr Leatham was 
shot high up in the mountains far away from 
water, whereas E. michianus is reported to inhabit 
the reed brakes on the Ningpo rivers.” 

Mr Lydekker goes on to explain the difference in 
the colour and the markings on the skins, and also 
several differences in the bones of the skulls, from 
which he concludes : “ There is no doubt as to the 
specific distinctness of the Ichang Tufted Deer, 
which may be named ‘ Elaphodus ichangensis.’ ” 
And he says ; “ It is characterised, as compared 
with E. michianus, by its darker and more uniform 
colour, white tail, smaller antlers, larger tusks, 
shorter nasals, and more evenly circular preorbital 
fossa, while it is smaller than E. cephalopus.” 

I had gone out to Shanghai, and spent all the 
autumn of 1903 in shooting from house-boats up 
the Yangtse river and neighbouring canals, which 
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are the highways of China, when a keen ornith- 
ologist invited me to join him in a trip in the 
mountains in Central China. He had started a few 
days before me from Shanghai, so I followed him 
up the Yangtse river by steamer to Ichang, just a 
thousand miles from the sea, and only 129 feet 
above it. There is a tide running up all the way, 
and the innumerable boats and junks make use of 
it in coming up the river, when the wind is against 
them, anchoring when the tide is coming down, 
and drifting up when it is favourable. It took ten 
days to get up to Ichang from Shanghai; and on 
the way we passed the big towns ^of Chinkiang 
and Hankow, and many smaller ones, saw quantities 
of small game and the little yellow deer with long 
tushes, and encountered huge fleets of Chinese 
junks, which do most of the trade of the country, 
bringing down tea, rice, maize, raw cotton, sOk, 
and reeds for firing, and taking up, on their return, 
loads of salt, opium, and cotton goods. I saw also 
some little grass huts perched on the top of some 
30 to 60 feet scaffolding, with one man in each, 
who spent his time in plaiting long strips of 
bamboo into ropes, which he let hang down to 
the ground. These ropes, I was informed, are 
extremely strong, and with them the ships are 
towed up the rapids, which begin above Ichang; 
and the men who drag the ships up, sometimes 
100 to 150 on to a rope, often have to climb 
round the precipices on such tiny paths that they 
occasionally fall off into the river. 

I had one little excitement on the way, at a town 
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called Kiukiang, where we were stopping for a 
couple of hours. I had taken my two dogs on shore 
to give them a run, and after walking through 
the city I came to a village, and as there were 
some rushes and rough ground, I encouraged the 
dogs to hunt, by way of giving them a little 
exercise. Presently I heard a terrific squealing in 
the rushes about two hundred yards off, and run- 
ning up, I found my pointer shaking a tiny pig, 
like a rat, in a most ferocious manner. I collared 
hold of him, when he let the pig go, and by the 
help of a strap I did my best to persuade him that 
little tame pigs were not fair game. Meanwhile 
the Chinamen of the village came running up from 
all directions, so I asked for the owner of the pig, 
and at once feed him with a dollar. He was quite 
satisfied, and so the matter ended ; for, if a China- 
man once takes money offered, it is always recog- 
nised that he is satisfied, and he will never claim 
more. In the same way, if once a Chinaman 
engages to do a thing, it is quite certain that he 
will do it, and no signature is necessary. It is 
rather humiliating to think that a Chinaman’s 
word is as good as an Englishman’s oath or 
signature, but it is true nevertheless. For I heard 
a foreman say that if a Chinese coolie said he had 
done a certain job which he had been engaged to 
do, it was safe to pay him at once ; but if an 
Englishman said he had done his job, the foreman 
always went to look for himseK before he parted 
with his money. 

The land on each side of the Yangtse up to within 
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thirty miles of Ichang is dead flat, and covered with 
high reeds, which in the winter are dry, and are cut 
and stacked for firing; they grow 10 to 12 feet 
high, and are hollow. In the summer, when the 
river overflows its banks, there are miles of flooded 
ground each side of the river, and sometimes the 
ships run ashore, and are left high and dry a long 
way from the river when the water subsides in the 
autumn. 

The ring-necked or, as we commonly call them, 
“Chinese” pheasants breed on high ground, and as 
the river goes down in the autumn they wander 
down into the reeds to feed on the seeds, and go for 
hundreds of miles, which easily explains the wander- 
ing habits of our ring-necked pheasants at home; 
but the birds without rings, which breed in the 
hiUs, stay in the hills where they are bred all the 
winter. 

At Ichang I was the guest of the Commissioner 
of Customs, a most delightful and keen sportsman, 
and he introduced me to several other Englishmen, 
also in the I.M. Customs, who helped me to collect 
my stores, coolies, &c., and also a boy who could 
talk English and cook. I had five coolies to carry 
my kit, and four to carry a chair, which the com- 
mander of the gunboat sent me, and which I was 
told I must take by way of impressing the natives 
with my importance, as all mandarins travel with a 
chair. I also got my Chinese visiting-cards, which 
are far grander and more imposing-looking than 
ours, being made of bright red paper cut into an 
oblong shape about nine inches long and four wide. 
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on wMch my name was stamped in black, in Chinese 
characters ; and I also got 50,000 cash, which cost 
70 dollars Mexican,^ and ten shillings’ worth is one 
coolie’s load. Chinese “cash” or copper coins are 
about the size of a halfpenny, with square holes in 
the middle, and are threaded on strings of 1000 
cash to each string, looking not unlike strings of ten 
sausages, with 100 cash in each sausage. The boy 
got 400 cash, each chair coolie 350, and the load 
coolies 250 per day. 

I crossed the river above Ichang, the two very 
kind Englishmen who had helped me with my outfit 
escorting me, and walking for a few miles just to see 
that everything was right, and when they left me 
and returned to Ichang, I went on alone with my 
little party of Chinamen, It was far too cold to sit 
in the chair for more than a few minutes, and it 
soon began to snow. I passed several high con- 
glomerate cliffs, and the scenery improved all the 
way till I got to the stopping-place, 50 li (or 17 
nules) from the river, and put up at the vUlage inn. 
A small Chinese inn is not what we Europeans 
generally consider luxurious, as the guest accom- 
modation more often than not consists of a single 
room with a mud floor, which, of course, it is not 
possible to wash, and through which liquids soak 
when spilt; there are no windows and chimneys, 
but holes in the roof and walls serve at once to let 
in plenty of fresh air and light, and let out the 
smoke of the fire, which is on the floor in the 
middle of the room. Every Chinaman clears his 
^ English money, £7, 10s. 




On the way to the 2jlace where I got the Ichang Tufted 3Z)( 
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throat and expectorates on the walls and floors, and 
they all seem to have colds in winter. As every 
Chinaman snores, and the animals which belong to 
the household all sleep under the same roof, and as 
furthermore the big wooden bolts of the front door 
are being perpetually slid backwards and forwards 
to let men in or out, needless to say the night is not 
very still. Pigs, dogs, cats, goats, ducks, and fowls, 
each have their own little ways of letting the weary 
Britisher know that they are pretty handy and keep- 
ing him company, and there is no fear of his feeling 
lonely. 

The next day it snowed hard, and we had an up- 
hill tramp up miles of stone steps, but in the clearer 
intervals the scenery was very fine, high-peaked 
hills with bush and trees in the hollows up the 
craggy sides. I saw no game, but one golden 
pheasant skin was hanging on a string as a scare- 
crow in a garden. 

I met several lots of pigs being driven down at 
the rate of one mile per hour, with one man walking 
in front with a basket at each end of a long pole 
over his shoulder, in which he put any little pigs 
which fell out from being over-tired, and he chanted 
a dull monotonous funereal dirge to encourage them, 
while a man behind drove the bigger laggards on 
with a switch. There were also bands of small 
ponies hopping gaily down the steep steps, and 
some goats and small cattle, all bound for the 
Ichang market, thence to be shipped down the 
river. 

We passed through several vfllages, where our 
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arrival was heralded by all the dogs, or “wonks” 
as they are called; and although they make a 
tremendous noise, and threaten to tear us and my 
two dogs to pieces, they are quite harmless ; and it 
was really very amusing to see the contempt with 
which my dogs treated them, not even deigning to 
look round at them when they were barking within 
a few inches of their ears. The word “wonk” is a 
corruption of the Chinese word “wong,” which 
means “yellow,” and most of the “wonks” are 
yellow, or white and yellow. 

The men with the pigs were not hillmen, as their 
having baskets at the end of long poles showed. 
For the coolies on the hills carry their loads in 
baskets or on baskets, called “pei-tse,” on their 
backs, and not on bamboo poles called “ pien tang,” 
as they do on the plains : of course wheel-barrows 
on the hills would be useless. Babies, pigs, and in 
fact everything which can be put into a basket, are 
carried in this way, and I have seen old men and 
women in “ pei-tse ” ; but big fat pigs, eight to ten 
score pounds in weight, and large white blocks of 
vegetable tallow, are carried on boards on the top of 
the baskets across men’s backs, and I also saw trains 
of men carrying indigo, maize, furniture, and coffins 
down from the hills to Ichang. 

I slept well the second night, as the cock that 
crowed incessantly close to my head the night 
before had not come on with us. 

The next day was a long one, and the coolies 
did very well, as we marched 70 li ( 23 | miles) 
and got in at six o’clock to Pusi-li dead tired. 



Chinaman carrying Live Pig to Market, Central China. Journey of several 
days ; pig let loose to feed and sleep at night. 
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I found my companion in a nice inn, and h.e had 
just got his first cock reeves pheasant, 6 ft. 1 in. 
long, and also several small birds which he 
wanted. We had only stopped once on the way, 
for the men to get their lunch of rice and beans. 
The price of rice at an inn is twelve cash per 
bowl, and four cash for a bowl of beans, which 
is a sort of white porridge often eaten with the 
rice. A hungry man can eat three or four bowls 
at a sitting, but probably a coolie eats about that 
quantity in a day. 

My companion had a room to himself, and I 
got one opposite to him; there were no windows, 
but the light came in through paper on the doors. 
Chinese houses are not built with the idea of 
making the most use of the ground covered, and 
in winter there is far too much exposure to the 
air, as they generally have an open court in the 
middle. In the centre of the court is an open 
pit, which catches the water off the roof; and 
the only fires are charcoal or wood braziers, or 
an open wood fire in the centre of the room. 
We each paid 500 cash (about eighteenpence) per 
night for our rooms, and our landlord was a 
cheery old fellow, and often came to have a chat 
with us. He was delighted when I said that, as 
his name was Lee-wong, he must be a relation of 
mine, as all Lees must be related, although it 
may have been a bit remote. He thought it a 
splendid joke; and I furthermore was at trouble 
to explain to him my hair was so precious that I 
kept my tail at home, for fear of its being lost. 
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Next day and for several days we shot the woods 
on the hillsides, using the coolies as beaters, and 
being much helped by my two dogs, a German 
pointer and a retrieving spaniel. We got reeves, 
golden and ringless or common hill pheasants with 
dark tops to their heads, and not grey like the 
ringed pheasant. We also got a forked - tail 
pheasant {Puhrasi Darwird), a pretty, short, grey 
bird with a dark -green head and a long crest 
and a silver-spangled breast. 

One day we arranged with some Chinese sports- 
men to have a deer- drive, and the shooters, we 
two, and five men who were armed with match- 
locks with pistol grip, were all posted up a very 
steep mountain-side, on hush-covered ledges, while 
several men with seven dogs drove the ledges 
round to us. The beat took two hours, and nothing 
came, but the view was glorious ; and although 
rather cool, I enjoyed sitting up there in my 
shirt-sleeves, as my coolie, who had my coat, 
either could not or would not follow me up. 

The native matchlock is a wonderful weapon: 
the barrel is iron, and tapers towards the muzzle 
like the original choke-bore gun. The Chinese 
sportsman has his own system of loading this 
weapon, — simple, perhaps, but hardly to be 
recommended for imitation. In the first place, 
the powder is poured into the barrel, the quan- 
tity used varying according to the taste, dis- 
cretion, or ambition of the loader. Whether the 
powder reaches one, two, three, or four inches up 
the barrel is a matter of minor importance. No 




Reeves’ Pheasant. Hotel in mountains south of Ichang, Central China. 
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wad is used, but on to tbe top of tbe powder 
three oblong slugs are dropped if deer or goats 
are to be attacked; where birds only are the 
destined prey, a modicum of iron shots is substi- 
tuted for the slugs. Again no wad, with the 
result that the gun must always be held with the 
muzzle pointing upwards, and that shooting down- 
hill is out of the question. A small hole punched 
in the barrel connects the powder inside with a 
pan outside, into which another small stock of 
powder is put. And the latter is ignited by a 
piece of rope which is always kept glowing, and 
is attached to the iron hammer, which the shooter, 
at what we will hope to be the extreme psycho- 
logical moment, presses with his thumb on to the 
powder -pan. There is a slight fizz and the gun 
goes off with a terrific noise, and so much recoil 
that all the sportsmen have deep indentations on 
their noses and cheeks from the shock. As in 
the place of a shoulder - stock there is only a 
pistol - handle to the gun, it may readily be 
gathered that the recoil must be fairly potent, 
and that Mr Tupman’s laudable ambition “to 
discharge his piece without injury to himself” 
is seldom realised. With such a weapon, how- 
ever, the Chinaman often shoots pheasants flying, 
although he prefers them sitting or running. 
Stm, no doubt, he must be written down a fine 
sportsman, as although he sometimes shoots from 
his hip without putting up the gun at pheasants, 
he always puts it up to his nose to aim at a deer, 
and, as he does not waste many shots, he has to 
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get •witMn twenty or twenty - five yards of his 
deer before be sboots. We found a cave on tbe 
face of a huge rook, with ladders up to it, and 
on inquiry were told that this place was used as 
a retreat by the villagers when an enemy came, 
and that on one occasion 3000 people had saved 
themselves by staying in it for weeks. 

The people we met were all very nice and 
polite, though very poor as a rule ; and whenever 
we asked the way they insisted on coming with 
us to show us, and never had any idea of being 
rewarded for coming. In passing some of the 
houses I sometimes accepted their invitation to 
go in, when we would all sit round the fire, and 
they would make a place for the dog to come 
too, and sit on his haunches with his chest to 
the warmth ; and they then would prepare tea 
and the best provender that they had, generally 
a white sticky sort of sweetmeat made of beans 
and sugar; and the dog always had some maize 
cooked for him. 

We had a chat about ordinary everyday topics, 
all by sign - talking, at which they are adepts. 
For they are great travellers, and talk a different 
language at intervals of every 200 or 300 miles, 
and so get lots of practice. When I thought 
that I had stayed long enough, I would produce 
a couple of little ten -cent pieces, which I gave 
to two of the small children. These would be 
handed round and examined by every one, as 
being great curios; and I would tell them that 
it was Shanghai money, and the father would 
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return them to me, and it would be a matter 
of some difficulty to persuade him to let the 
children keep them. We invariably parted great 
friends, and the whole family would come out 
to see me off, although it was bitterly cold. 
In fact, they were a charming and simple people, 
injSnitely more intelligent than the same class of 
rustics would be in England, and much more 
pleasant to the foreigner who came to visit their 
country. The Chinese mind could not grasp the 
Englishman’s reason for coming so far to shoot 
the pheasant, or wild chicken as they call it. 
One tame fowl is worth about twopence up there, 
and as they think a wild fowl is not worth 
nearly so much, they decide that the Englishman 
must either be going to sell the fowl at an 
enormous profit when he gets home, or else must 
be a lunatic, as certainly no reasonable man would 
go to so much expense and trouble unless he was 
sure of making a lot of money. The result of 
this way of settling a question was that one man 
brought me a live golden pheasant in a long 
funnel-shaped basket made to fit the pheasant, 
with its head sticking out of a hole at one end 
and its tail through a hole at the other end. In 
this way they often keep a pheasant for weeks, 
and when let out, of course the bird cannot walk 
at all from being so cramped. The would-be 
vendor asked 2400 cash — about a fortnight’s pay 
for an ordinary coolie — for his bird, and was 
much surprised when I declined to buy it. 
Another man asked 2400 cash for each of three 
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little fox -skins, which, needless to say, we did 
not buy. 

On 15 th January we moved about 50 li to a 
farmhouse, 1500 feet higher, and found it quite 
nice, and cleaner than the inn; it was from here 
that I got the little tufted deer. I was out with 
one coolie looking for pheasants one very cold 
morning, when the snow was quite deep on the 
hillsides and the streams all frozen over, and on 
walking down a ridge and looking into the scrub 
on the opposite side of the valley, I saw a small 
beast distinctly against the white snow in the 
bushy undergrowth. As I had only my gun with 
me, I went back to the farm for my Mannlicher 
rifle, and on my return saw the little deer in 
the same place. There was no chance of getting 
nearer, as if I had crossed into the scrubby bush 
where the deer was harbouring I certainly could 
not have seen it. Accordingly I took a longish 
shot and missed, but with the second shot I hit 
it. It did not fall dead immediately, but grad- 
ually slid down the steep bank for 500 yards into 
the valley, and on going down to it we found it 
quite dead. We carried it home and skinned it, 
leaving the shin-bones in the skin. My old 
coolie no doubt very much exaggerated the dis- 
tance of the shot, as it soon grew from the 
original 250 yards or thereabouts to several li — 
nay, even a few miles; and I had the gratifica- 
tion of seeing my attitude, both in squatting and 
in the act of aiming, in fact the whole per- 
formance, being graphically reproduced to an 
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admiring audience of rustics, who kept shouting 
with delight. 

Another day I was fortunate in getting two 
yellow- throated goural, which are also rather rare. 
As on returning to England I found there was 
no specimen in the Natural History Museum, I 
presented one of my own. 

Evidently people do not often shoot them up 
where we were; of course Europeans never, as 
no European sportsmen visit this spot. When 
the villagers heard that my coolies were carry- 
ing these two little Chinese chamois home, they 
crowded out to meet us, and expressed great ad- 
miration at the rifle, which I graciously permitted 
them to inspect. 

My barometer at the last place we stopped at, 
Quam Pau, registered 4800 feet, and the highest 
pass we crossed to come back was 5800 feet 
above the sea, so no wonder it was cold in the 
middle of winter. 

We got back to Ichang on 28th January, or 
twenty-five days’ trip, the whole trip having cost 
.£20, and our bag of 105 head, including Sclater’s 
muntjac, Ichang tufted deer, yellow - throated 
goural, Swinhoe’s hare, reeves, golden, pukras, and 
common pheasant, quail, and pigeon. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

DEER AND ANTELOPE IN ASIA. 

INDIAN GAZELLE OR RAVINE DEER. 

This species stands about 24 inches in height, and 
is of a dull fawn colour. The horns of the male are 
thick and ribbed, curved backwards at the base and 
forwards at the tips ; but the female carries straight 
horns, not ribbed, and shorter than those of the 
male. 

Living amongst the hilly surroundings of Delhi 
and other rocky ravines, the ravine deer are restless 
little animals, and so much on the move that they 
are difidcult to stalk. 

Upon the low sandy and stony hillocks, and in 
the corresponding hollows of this region, are many 
old remains of a bygone and forgotten age. When 
searching for ravine deer I came across a huge 
amphitheatre surrounded by many dens, which at 
some period or other were doubtless used to keep 
wild animals in, and in one of them I found the 
present home of a hyena. In the bottom of the 
arena floor there was a lake in which many wild 
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ducks were living, but these flew away on my 
approach. It was an enormous structure, and had 
doubtless been at one time the great place of amuse- 
ment for the inhabitants of Fatipore Sicri, a city 
which formerly had a population of at least a 
million. Even now it is well worth going to see, 
with its splendid buildings, which, being entirely of 
red sandstone and marble, are in a state of excellent 
preservation. Hard by the amphitheatre stands a 
palace, in which the original founder and builder of 
the city built three separate and enclosed court- 
yards with other surroundings for his three 
principal wives, Christian, Mahommedan, and 
Hindoo; also various stalls for the reception of 
his stud of elephants. The city was quite suddenly 
deserted, according to our guide’s account, on 
account of the badness of the water, — quite prob- 
ably, therefore, because it was devastated by a fear- 
ful visitation of plague or cholera. 

NILGAI. 

This species, the blue bull of India, stands about 
54 inches high. The male is iron-grey in colour, 
and the female, which is hornless, is fawn-coloured. 
The horns of the male are 8 or 9 inches long, and 
point forwards. For so large a beast these are 
distinctly insignificant, constituting only a poor 
trophy. The nilgai is found amongst thin-growing 
trees and grass in open glades. 
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BLACK BUCK. 

Fairly common in India, this species stands about 
30 inches high. The colour of the male is brown, 
deepening to black as the animal grows older, with 
the chest, belly, and inside of the legs a pure white. 
The female is a brownish-fawn, with the same white 
markings as the male. The horns are spiral and 
very graceful, a good average horn measuring from 
21 to 24 inches, though a length of slightly over 
28 inches has been recorded. The best horns that 
I procured near Delhi, where these buck are fairly 
plentiful, measured 24^ inches. 

In the large open plains, where it is found, the 
male is very conspicuous at a great distance, but 
the female is so much the same colour as the 
ground that it is difficult to make out when more 
than a few hundred yards away. More than once, 
after sighting what I took to be a solitary male, I 
was surprised when I got nearer to find quite a large 
herd of females into the bargain. These animals 
are most beautiful and graceful in their movements, 
wonderfully active, and possessed of unusual speed. 
When alarmed they bound several times into the 
air, so hardly seeming to touch the ground as to 
give the appearance of marionettes, and then gallop 
oJff at a great pace. They are difficult to stalk, for 
the reason that there is commonly little or no cover 
on the dead flat ground, but occasionally they are 
found either in or near standing crops, and then are 
more or less at the mercy of the hunter. On other 
occasions practically the only way of getting near 
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them lies in riding in a bnllock-cart, a thing which 
they are so much accustomed to see that they lose 
all fear of it. When he has arrived within shot the 
sportsman climbs out behind the cart, sits down, 
and takes his shot when the cart moves on. Some 
of the native princes hunt the black buck with chita, 
a species of tame leopard. The chita is taken in a 
bullock-cart to within a hundred yards of the game 
and then unhooded. When it sees the buck it 
starts slowly, but soon gathers a tremendous pace, 
and is capable of running down its prey in two or 
three hundred yards. 

It is most amusing to watch these buck as they 
gallop off when alarmed, for at intervals the leader 
of the herd, while going at full tilt, wiU jump to a 
great height in the air for no apparent reason, 
whereupon every individual member of the herd 
follows suit, springing high into the air as it reaches 
the spot where the leader set the example. 

Natives sometimes tame these buck, and on one 
occasion, when I was out for a few days stapng 
with a companion in a dS,k bungalow, and seeing a 
black, buck, shot him, a crowd collected out of a 
village and followed myself and my shikari to our 
bungalow, jabbering and protesting. Doubtless 
they had good reason for being annoyed, as they 
had seen their tame pet killed, and under the same 
circumstances I myself should have been consider- 
ably riled. As it was, being a novice in the 
country, I was wholly unable to comprehend where 
the cause of the offence lay. Fortunately my com- 
panion was at home and able to enlighten my 
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ignorance, telling me that I had killed the tame 
buck of the village, and that all that its owners were 
demanding was the meat. Then for the first time 
I thoroughly entered into the feelings of men who 
had not only witnessed the murder of their tame 
pet, but had caught the greedy murderer in the act 
of carrying off for his own consumption that which 
for all its tameness might well be regarded as suit- 
able provision for a hungry day. Naturally I at 
once proposed to give them a gratuity — blood- 
money I may call it — in addition to the meat. But 
my companion, who knew the ropes and the natives, 
at once put a stopper upon this, telling me that if 
I committed myself to this extra payment, in future 
every buck which might fall to our rifles would be 
claimed as a tame pet. Accordingly I simply 
handed over the dead buck to the villagers, where- 
upon they were hugely delighted, and marched off 
with it as happily and cheerily as a lot of children. 

FOUR-HORNED ANTELOPE. 

This species, which is found in high grass or open 
forest in India, stands 25 inches high, and is^of a 
reddish-brown colour, with white neck, chest, and 
belly. The males carry four little horns, the front 
pair being smaller than the back, while the females 
are hornless. They go about singly or in pairs, and 
as they refuse to leave the high grass are difficult to 
shoot with a rifle, though easy with a shot-gun. In 
the Northern Terai, where I found them, they are 
scarce. 
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MODSE-DEER. 

Found in Southern India and Ceylon, this is a 
tiny and hornless deer, standing from 8 to 10 
inches high. The colour is ash-grey covered with 
darker spots. Living in thick jungle and bushy 
scrub, the little creature feeds on young shoots 
in the spring and on berries in the autumn and 
winter. The male has long canine teeth in the 
upper jaw, which extend over and outside the lower 
jaw, — ^in fact, the mouth may be said to be built 
on exactly opposite lines to that of the English 
bulldog. 

HOG-DEER. 

This species, otherwise called the “ Para,” is found 
in the Indian and Nepal Terai. It is an active 
little deer, which dashes about in the high Terai 
grass as the elephants march along in line, and 
gives a most sporting shot. It goes by the name 
of hog-deer for the simple reason that its movements 
in the grass closely resemble those of the pig, a fact 
which renders the shooting of it from the back of 
an elephant exceptionally difficult. These deer are 
excellent eating, — so much so, indeed, that the 
mahouts are very keen about jumping off the 
elephants to “halal” them, or, in other words, cut 
their throats while they are still alive. On one 
occasion I saw a hog-deer attempt to bolt between 
the legs of the elephant next to mine, but the 
elephant caught it and threw it backwards and 
forwards between its front and hind feet, soon 
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killing it, and then by way of making sure that it 
was dead, deliberately stepped on it. The Para, 
which is dark -brown in colour, stands about 26 
inches high, while the horns measure some 18 
inches. 


MUNTJAC, OR BARKING DEER. 

These deer are found in both India and China. 
They live in the jungle, and more than two are 
seldom seen together. The colour is a reddish bay, 
and they stand about 20 to 23 inches in height. 
The horns of two tines are very singular in appear- 
ance, as the real horn of 4 or 5 inches grows on a 
frontal bone, covered with skin, about 3 inches high. 
They have two canine teeth in the upper jaw, which 
protrude about an inch over the lip of the lower 
jaw. 

When I was out one morning in China, high up 
in the hills, my dog had a hacking cough, to which 
a barking deer responded. My dog kept on cough- 
ing, with the result that the deer came down 
through the thick scrub to within twenty yards of 
me. Then it evidently either saw or scented us, 
and after keeping quiet for some time, must have 
quickly retreated, as I never actually saw it in the 
scrub, though I had both heard its approach and 
detected the movement in the bushes. 

The females, I should add, have no long excresc- 
ence or protruding canine teeth. 
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GOUEAL. 

This species, the chamois of the Himalayas, stand- 
ing about 27 inches high, is of a dark-brownish-grey 
colour, with a white patch on the throat. Although 
it generally lives on precipices from four thousand 
to ten thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
I shot one at the very foot of the Himalayas in 
India, near the border of the Terai, on a quite low 
hillside. I was walking at the time on the slope of 
the hill, when, hearing a sharp sneeze repeated twice, 
I stole quietly to a ridge, and peeping over saw 
some haK-dozen goural well within shot, and killed 
one. At first I did not know what the creature I 
had shot was, but on taking it back to camp, my 
companion told me that it was a goural, at the same 
time expressing much surprise at its being foimd so 
low down. I have already mentioned that I killed 
some of another variety, the yellow-throated goural, 
in China. 


SAMBUE. 

This is a fine big deer, and is common in India 
and Ceylon. It stands from 50 to 54 inches at the 
shoulder, is of a slaty-brown colour, and the horns 
of the male measure 36 to 40 inches long, with a 
strong brow antler and two top tines. 

A frequenter of the open forest, where there is 
plenty of grass, it often goes to feed on the crops in 
the evening and during the night, retiring into the 
forest in the day-time. It has a peculiar note, or 
indeed it may be called bell-sound, which can be 
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heard a long way off at night. I had a very fatigu- 
ing day once when after sambur in Travancore. 
Starting early in the day without having had any 
breakfast, in the full expectation of returning to 
camp within a couple of hours, I took a few meat 
lozenges in my pocket by way of having something 
to go on with in the event of my breakfast being 
unreasonably delayed. Climbing over ridge after 
ridge, and occasionally seeing fresh tracks of sam- 
bur, I was encouraged to keep on going forward till 
I was some miles away from camp. After about 
two hours’ walking, I sighted a fine stag entering 
quite a narrow bit of bush, and as he did not come 
out again, I went cautiously on to see what he was 
doing. On my approach he ran out of the bush, 
but did not go far away, and mounting the nearest 
knoll to have a look round, I saw him about three 
hundred yards off. After a long and dirty stalk 
through black newly-burnt grass I managed to kill 
the stag, which turned out to have a very good 
head. After taking off the head and the skin of the 
neck, I started home with my spoils, and then my 
trouble really began. For in addition to the un- 
wieldy head of the sambur, in itself an awkward 
burden for one man to carry, I had my rifle and 
telescope. After a long three hours’ toil I reached 
camp completely tired out, about eight hours’ hard 
walking without much food being apt to tire any 
man even if he has not seventy or eighty pounds to 
bring along as well as himself. 
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TANGTSE EIVER DEER. 

This small yellow deer, standing ahont 32 or 34 
inches high, is fairly common on the banks of the 
Tangtse, where it lives in the high reeds. It is of a 
sandy yellow colour, and the hair is always being 
shed. It is hornless, and has long canine teeth pro- 
truding beyond the outside of the lower jaw. These 
teeth are quite 2 to 2^ inches long outside the skull, 
one of which I brought home. 

mickie’s muntjac and sclater’s muntjac. 

These two little deer, which measure about 22 or 
23 inches in height, were very common in the high 
mountains in Central China, and as they carried no 
horns, and my companion assured me that we should 
come across plenty of them again, I did not keep 
those which I shot when in pursuit of the yellow- 
throated goural. I was sorry for this afterwards, 
as I got no more chances of them. The names were 
given to me by my companion, a good natural his- 
torian and great ornithologist. While I can re- 
member that one was light-fawn in colour and the 
other dark-grey, I am not at this date prepared to 
say which was which. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OTHER ANIMALS KILLED IN ASIA. 

LEOPARDS. 

There is no marked difference between the leopard 
of India and the leopard of Africa, although in both 
continents there are considerable varieties of size. 
The leopard ordinarily preys on other animals, such 
as deer, goats, sheep, pigs, calves, and poultry, but 
in India has occasionally developed a habit of attack- 
ing and killing men. Very active and quick in 
movement, and extremely savage when wounded, 
the leopard is by no means an enemy to be despised. 
"When shooting with my old friend the Colonel in 
Nepal, we were beating with our three elephants a 
small thicket, and drove out a leopard which the 
Colonel wounded as it was bolting away. On 
the instant that he fired, the leopard turned and 
charged straight at him. Fortunately the Colonel 
kept his head, and aiming coolly and accurately, 
killed the animal stone dead within a few feet of 
him. I saw the whole affair, and was not a little 
surprised at the rapidity with which the auiTnal 
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whisked round and charged. In this respect there 
is a marked difference between the behaviour of a 
leopard and tiger. The latter animal, if wounded 
when running away, continues to run straight on, 
and never turns and charges. It is true that he 
may stop very soon, and charge later on when 
approached, or he may at once chai'ge any one who 
chances to be ahead of him at the time that he 
receives the wound, but in no case will he turn in- 
stantaneously and charge after the fashion of the 
leopard. 

Leopards are marvellously clever at hiding, and 
quick to take advantage of any small depression or 
irregularity of the ground. I have known a leopard 
to have been seen entering a small patch of grass, 
and though the patch was at once surrounded by 
guns on elephants, and the grass beaten diligently 
backwards and forwards, the animal remained in- 
visible. Moreover, a leopard will often climb a tree, 
and lying flat in a large branch keep out of sight of 
a shooting-party tiU it has passed by. 

On one occasion in Nepal I walked close to a dead 
calf, which had been so recently killed by a leopard 
that the blood was still flowing from its throat. A 
herd of cows was grazing close by, and save for some 
small bushes and tufts of grass, and a few cotton 
trees with their large branches standing out at right 
angles to the trunk, the ground was practically 
open. But the most diligent beating and search on 
our part did not reveal the whereabouts of the 
leopard, though later on, as I have already recorded, 
the Colonel easily secured it from a “ maehan.” 
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There are few bolder marauders than the leopard, 
if be is hard put to it by hunger. One evening, 
while we were sitting down to our supper in camp, 
hearing a disturbance among our chickens, which 
ran about camp in the day-time, and in the evening 
hopped of their own accord into a large bun-shaped 
basket with a hole in the top, where they were shut 
up for the night, I remarked to the Colonel that a 
certain old yellow hen, which commonly bossed the 
show, must be in a more than usually bad temper. 
The words had hardly left my mouth when we saw 
a leopard bolting off with a chicken, which he must 
have stolen almost under our eyes. Unfortunately 
we had to move camp on the following morning, so 
that the thief never came to bag. 

On another occasion I chanced to look out of my 
tent on a bright night, to see a leopard in the 
middle of the camp, within a few yards of me, 
sitting on his haunches and casting covetous eyes 
on a piece of meat which was hanging some way up 
the stem of a tree, and which, if he had not heard 
me move, he would shortly have annexed for his 
supper. 


LYEX. 

These animals stand about 18 to 20 inches high 
at the shoulder, and measure some 34 inches in 
length. The tail is short, measuring only 5 or 
6 inches; the fur, which is beautifully soft, is of 
a light -grey colour, and there is long black hair 
at the end of the ears. 
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Ordinarily preying upon hares, other small 
animals, and poultry of all kinds, lynxes may be 
warranted to eat any dead meat that comes bandy. 
By way of striking a balance, they are in tbeir 
turn edible, as in point of fact are other kinds 
of cats. 


WILD PIG. 

Finally I come to the pig, which in India affords 
plenty of sport to the wielder both of spear and 
rifle. Although the pig, like the hare in some parts 
of Ireland, is not shot in any place where it is 
possible to ride, there are many places again where 
it is too thick for a horse to gallop, and then the 
rifle comes into play. An old boar is a plucky old 
sportsman, game to the last gasp, and however 
lustily he may squeal in rage or defiance, no one 
ever yet heard him give tongue from fear or pain. 
In Nepal and the Indian Terai I shot a few wild pig, 
and when out on foot in the early morning had 
more than one quite exciting time with them. 
Others, too, I have killed from the back of an 
elephant when beating in the jungle for tiger. To 
the elephant walking in line through thick jungle, 
the wild pig is neither more nor less than what 
Mr Mantalini would have termed a “ demd infernal 
nuisance.” It is difficult to say which of the twain 
disturbs the whole line most, the sudden and head- 
long charge of an old boar or the helter-skelter 
rush of a litter of porkers, — tumbling, squealing, 
odorous little beasts, which upset the nerves of an 
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elephant the more because, though he can hear, 
smell, and perhaps feel their presence, he is wholly 
unable to see them. 

When young the wild pigs are of a reddish-brown 
colour, striped with a darker shade ; later on the 
dark- stripes disappear as the animal grows black, 
and in the final stage the old boar is grizzly, with 
long hairs. The boar’s tusks run up to a length of 
10 inches, but that may be accounted a good-sized 
tusk which measures 9 inches. The sow does not 
have many pigs in a litter, and I have never seen 
more than four or five myself, though possibly there 
are sometimes more. It is quite amusing to scare 
a family party, and see the old mother and her 
piglings dart off with their tails all straight up 
in the air as stiff as pokers. Judging from the 
enormously deep holes and trenches that they dig 
with their snouts, I should imagine roots to be their 
staple food, but no doubt they will on occasion eat 
anything that a tame pig will eat, and perhaps a 
bit more. Small wild pigs are good eating, but the 
meat of an old boar is tougher than any other form 
of meat that I have ever sampled. A big boar 
stands as high as 40 inches in India. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

THE LIONS OE SOMALILAND. 

In 1896 I did a trip in Somaliland with two well- 
known sportsmen, and as we all wished to get 
different kinds of game, after a short time we 
decided to separate. At Hargesa I went south- 
west with nine camels to the edge of the Hand 
to try for lions, whilst the other two went east 
towards the Golis in search of koodoo. Camping 
near Harwala, a well-known place for lions, I found 
none there, but soon became very friendly with an 
old chief, who often came to talk over the Italian 
and Abyssinian War, which was then going on. 
Every evening he sent me a quart of sweet camel’s 
milk, not as a rule a particularly nice drink, as the 
Somalis put it into milk-cans of plaited grass lined 
with pitch and impregnated with wood smoke. In 
return I gave him a red tope and a chit, which he 
asked for, to the effect that he had kindly given 
me milk, and moreover was very keen to get a 
present. As he had a very bad knee I presented 
him with a bottle of iodoform, for which he was 
most grateful 
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After a fortnight’s wandering I arrived at Dabell- 
Weenie. Being very short of rice for the men, I 
went out at daylight and shot an oryx, which 
delayed us a little, as we had to send for a camel to 
take the meat home. But at 7.30 I got off, and we 
soon found new tracks of two lions. Following these 
up, we made sure that the animals had seen us and 
had run away. From the tracks, which kept going 
round and round, backwards and forwards across 
our pony tracks, we gathered that the lions had 
separated, and then, coming together again, had 
gone straight away west. For two hours and a 
half in the broiling sun, with my rifle -barrels so 
hot that I could scarcely hold them, I followed the 
two shikaries as they tracked the lions. Behind us 
rode two men on ponies, whose business it was to 
head the lions as soon as we saw them, and keep 
them at bay till I got within shot. Sometimes the 
trackers were thrown out for a few minutes, but 
they always got on the trail again in the dry sand. 
At eleven o’clock, being very hot and thirsty, I 
■ insisted on having tiffin, and we rested for half an 
hour under a tree. Dirrie, the head shikari, then 
grew impatient and snapped his fingers, which was 
his signal for attracting attention, and off we went 
again in the same order, through the scattered 
thorn scrub, over hot sand and tufts of grass. 
Dirrie went first with my 12-bore, then Elma, the 
other shikari, with the *450 Express, both following 
the trad, of the lions, and when we came to a tem- 
porary check, a snap of the fingers told us that they 
had found it again. I kept behind them, carrying 
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the '577 Express, a pretty heavy load on a scorching 
day, whilst the two horsemen followed me, ready to 
gallop after the lions so soon as we sighted them. 
Suddenly at about 12.30 my syce startled us all, 
as we were going along as quietly as possible, by 
shouting “Warkar” — the Somali for “There he 
is,” — and as the horsemen galloped past me I got 
a momentary glimpse of a lion going at full speed 
in front of us before it doubled out of sight into the 
bushes. When a few minutes later the shouts of 
the horsemen warned us that they were up to him, 
we three started to run as hard as we could, though, 
after going 100 yards, I myself slowed down a bit, 
thinking that if I kept on at full speed for another 
200 or 300 yards, and had to shoot when I was 
dead-pumped, my hand might not be very steady. 
Going straight for the shouting, I heard the lion 
roaring, and saw the two men on the ponies in front 
of some thorn bushes pointing in our direction and 
jabbering in frantic excitement. 

Dirrie was the first of my lot to see the lion, and 
presently I, too, saw him crouching and facing the 
ponies, with his tail going from side to side. As he 
was crouching nearly broadside on to us, I sat down 
and took a pot-shot at his shoulder with the '577, 
when he jumped up and dashed off on three legs 
through the bushes. Pursuing at top speed for some 
sixty or eighty yards, we saw him crouching again, 
and approaching within twenty yards of him, I put 
another shot into his shoulder. This had the effect 
of making him turn and face us, but as he showed 
no inclination to charge, I gave him another bullet 

I 
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in the neck, on receiving which he lay down, and 
catching hold of a small tree about the size of 
my shin, snapped it like a carrot in his dying 
struggles. 

He was a fine old yellow-maned fellow, very deep 
in the body, and measuring 106 inches from his 
nose along his back to the tip of his tail. It took 
us an hour to skin him, and I noticed a lot of light- 
yellow lion-flies on his skin. 

At two o’clock we started home, putting the skin 
with the skull and all the fat, of which there was a 
goodly load, on the saddle of my pony which my 
syce had been riding. The pony did not seem 
to object at all, until we went to look at the 
place where the lion had been first lying down ; 
but there, having caught a whiff of his scent, 
it set to work kicking, bucking, and rearing all 
over the place, without, however, being able to 
dislodge the skin from off its back. Elma, my 
second shikari, then volunteered to ride the animal, 
and got a pretty considerable bucketing at first, 
though presently the pony went fairly well. After 
an hour Dirrie, who had been on his legs all day 
and had tracked for hours in the most splendid way 
over ground where I often could not see any mark 
in the sand at aU, even after he had pointed it 
out to me, took a speU of riding, until at the end 
of another hour the pony kicked him off, and then 
was led the rest of the way into camp, which we 
reached at 5.80 p.m. As my four companions were 
singing a paean of victory, all the camp turned out 
and joined in the chorus, and saluting, they danced 
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round and shook hands with me, and we became the 
best friends in the world. That was my first lion, 
and my best. The skull was 9i inches broad and 
14J inches long. 

This lion had been known for some time in the 
neighbourhood, and had killed several camels. The 
men said that after five years young lions get black 
manes, and the manes remain black if the lions live 
in the plains ; but the old bush lions have yellow 
manes, as the thorns pull out the long black hairs. 
This may or may not be the case, but most certainly 
there are often both black-maned and yellow-maned 
lions to be found in the same locality. 

No doubt lions eat a certain amount of grass, just 
as oats do ; but the native idea that lions live chiefly 
on grass is possibly due to the fact that in the 
mornings lions may be seen licking off the grass the 
dew which is the only liquid nourishment they can 
get, when, as is often the ease, they are many days 
from water. 

I never saw tracks of more than seven lions 
together in Somaliland, although, of course, troops 
of nearly thirty have been known in British East 
Africa. 

By examining the tracks I gathered that lions 
often drive their game to one another, as I could 
see where several lions had evidently crouched 
behind a bit of undulating ground, whilst others 
had gone round and driven the game towards them. 
As the zebra or hartebeste passed the lions in wait, 
these had evidently dashed out, and before the 
game had time to jump away, had managed to 
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Strike one across the Mnd quarter and so knock it 
down, and then going straight to its neck, had 
killed it. 

The small and young lions are not allowed to eat 
till their betters are satiated. It is pretty evident 
that hyenas are in the habit of following lions, as 
when lions have killed there are generally hyenas 
somewhere at hand waiting to clean up the remains. 
Hyenas, though small, have more powerful jaws 
than lions, and can crunch up the bones which lions 
have to leave. 

A lion is seldom dangerous in the day-time, 
unless, of course, wounded or brought to bay ; but 
when hungry he wiU crawl into a camp at night 
through the thorn fence which always surrounds a 
camp in Somaliland, seize a man or a beast, and 
jump out either over or through the fence with his 
victim. But as it never jumps into a camp, there is 
no fear of actual invasion so long as the bottom of 
the fence is strong, though the lion will go on 
prowling and looking for a weak place in the 
defence. 

Somaliland is useful to us, as it supplies Aden 
with cattle and sheep, — a very peculiar stamp of 
sheep, with white bodies and black heads and short 
hair in the place of wool. 

The people are very excitable, extremely plucky, 
and endowed with marvellous powers of endurance. 

When I was there in 1896 they were thoroughly 
loyal to the British, and having only seen British 
sportsmen, believed that every Britisher was thor- 
oughly to be trusted. 
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Our Government had promised them that if they 
did not arm themselves with rifles they should be 
protected against any enemies who might invade 
their country. Accordingly, when the Abyssinians 
began invading the north-west of Somaliland, and 
having extirpated the Esa and Gadabursi tribes, 
had taken their camels and cattle, the Somalis 
asked us to protect them. But our Government, 
not wishing to fight the Abyssinians, who were all 
armed with good rifles imported from France, and 
had just beaten the Italians, would not do anything 
to help the Somalis, and in the end took the part 
of the Abyssinians against them. Owing, however, 
to the scarcity of water in the dry season, it is 
extremely difficult to supply troops, and to this 
circumstance the Somalis owe the fact that they 
have never been thoroughly suppressed. From 
time immemorial they have been robbers of cattle, 
camels, and sheeps, and each tribe used to raid its 
neighbours and carry off the hve stock and women, 
and the latter seemed to look on it as quite 
natural, and would soon be just as friendly with 
their new masters as they were with the old. The 
British stopped this raiding to a great extent, and 
tried to make the various tribes keep within the 
bounds of their own special districts. But the 
Somalis are wanderers by nature, being obliged to 
move their flocks and herds in search of grass and 
water, according to the seasons. In the rainy 
season most of them live on the Hand, a high 
waterless plain where there are no rivers, and in the 
dry season they resort to the river beds, where 
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there is seldom water on the surface, and dig holes 
in the sand to obtain it. 

For this reason they never live long in one place 
or in any way cultivate the land, so that their only 
food is meat and mUk. I was fortunate in having 
some very good men, and had no trouble with them 
at all; in fact, they could not do enough for me. 
Here are two cases in point. One day I was moving 
camp, and had arranged to hunt over the top of a 
mountain whilst the caravan went round the foot 
of it, covering about 25 miles, to a well-known 
place where we were to meet and camp for the 
night. After hunting all day, as I was coming 
into camp I met two of the camel-men going back 
on the track by which they had come, carrying 
their rifles, and they told me that they had for- 
gotten my canvas deck-chair and were going back 
to fetch it. On the preceding day I had taken my 
chair out of camp to sit under some shady palms, 
and as we had started before daylight, in order to 
rest the camels in the middle of the day, my chair 
had been forgotten. Without any orders from me 
these men walked back to the old camp, brought 
the chair to my tent before we were ready to start 
in the morning, and then had to march another 
25 miles leading their camels. Altogether they 
walked about 100 miles on end without a rest, an 
absolutely impossible feat in that climate for a 
European. 

The same sort of thing was done once again when 
I happened to leave a pair of scissors behind. I 
was patching+my clothes one evening, and had put 
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the scissors on a dead tree -stump and forgotten 
them. The next evening, after having marched all 
day, I told my hearer where I had left them, and 
without asking me he persuaded two of the camel- 
men to go back, and when I got up in the morning 
I was given my scissors, which they had brought in 
the night. How could any one help loving such 
delightful men as these ? I was very sorry indeed 
when our Government sided with the Abyssinians 
against them. 

The Somalis are as excitable and impulsive as 
children, and, like children, can be easily managed 
by kindly though firm treatment. 

As in the best-regulated communities, occasional 
troubles will arise. One day, for instance, when 
we were moving camp, I was hunting a bit in front 
of the caravan, and fancied that my men were very 
slow in coming on. So, going on to a hill, I looked 
back and saw that they had stopped and were all 
crowded together. I went down to them and found 
two camel -men having a desperate fight, with all 
the others looking on and the camels straying away 
and feeding in all directions. On my arrival the 
fight stopped at once, and the men picked up their 
rifles out of the dust where they had been trampling 
about on them. All the trouble had arisen because 
one man tried to take his camel in front of another 
in the line of march. This the other man had 
resented, and a few hot words had resulted in 
blows, while all the rest of the men collected round 
and encouraged the combatants. Like children, 
they were thoroughly ashamed of themselves and 
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ran each after his own camel, so that in a few 
minutes the whole caravan started off again, and 
there was no more bother. 

The Somalis were great believers in our medicine, 
and also in our judgment, and they often came long 
distances to get medicine or have their disputes 
settled. One old chief offered 400 camels if we 
could cure his second son of a bad ophthalmia, as 
his eldest son had gone blind from the same com- 
plaint, and this son was likely to follow suit. As 
the boy had been to the hospital at Aden and the 
doctors had been unable to cure him, it was not 
likely that we could do much for the poor fellow. 

On another occasion a woman brought her baby, 
which had fallen into the fire and was fearfully 
burnt about the head. She had covered it with 
sand, and when asked why she had put earth on it, 
said it was the best medicine, and also that the 
sores mades her clothes dirty. I covered the poor 
little thing with oil and cotton wool, but had very 
little hopes that it would live. 

The Somalis know nothing about our medicines, 
and the only things they themselves use are earth, 
air, fixe, and water, to counteract the ill effects of 
one another. For instance, an external burn would 
be covered with earth, but a fever or internal 
burning is cured by water — a man with smallpox, 
a very prevalent disease, being put into the river ; 
a man with indigestion is fired round his stomach 
with red-hot spears, and most men show the marks 
of hot spear-heads somewhere on their bodies. If 
none of these heroic remedies are of any avail, the 
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patient is brought to the white sportsman to be 
cured. All the tribesmen carry one or two spears, 
generally one short-bladed spear for throwing and 
one long broad-pointed spear for stabbing. Most of 
the spears are decorated with copper wire round the 
base of the blade, while a lump of lead on the end 
of the shaft counterbalances the weight of the blade. 
The shaft is of brown hardwood. For defensive 
armour a round shield, about as big as a soup-plate, 
is carried. I should add that every tribe has a 
different stamp of spear, with a different shaped 
head. 

When the Somalis go on the war-path they take 
no food and only a small water - bottle. They 
always hope to catch the enemy from home, 
possibly raiding some one else, and if the enemy 
chances to be at home the invaders will wait for 
days, feeding entirely on gum which they get off the 
trees, until they have occasion to believe that the 
fighting members of the opposition are out of sight 
and hearing. When they do find the enemy out 
they kill enough sheep, cattle, or camels to have 
a good feed, and then drive off all they can find as 
fast as possible, taking also all the young women, 
and hope to get clear away before the owners 
return. 

Most tribes have no ponies, but the tribes who 
live in the hilly country, where there is a sufficiency 
of water, have ponies, and both travel and fight on 
horseback. Curiously enough, those who have no 
ponies can cover long distances in much less time 
than those who have ponies, for the latter are obliged 
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to stop several hours a-day to feed and rest their 
steeds, whilst the footmen can keep on marching for 
indefinite distances. B., one of our party, when we 
were 120 miles from Berhera, sent a man on foot for 
letters, and he was hack with the letters in four 
days, having travelled at the rate of 60 miles 
a-day. 

Besides getting lions by tracking them up, some 
hunters kill these animals by sitting up at night 
in strong thorn “ bomas,” or shelters, with an open- 
ing large enough to see through and to shoot through, 
and yet not big enough for a lion to crawl through 
or to reach through far enough to grab hold of the 
hunter or his gun-bearer. Outside the loophole, 
and quite close to the shelter, a donkey is fastened, 
so that when the lion kills the donkey he is easily 
shot without danger to the sheltered sportsman. 
It is not nearly so sporting or exciting as tracking 
up lions on foot in the day-time, but a lion can 
often be got thus when it is not possible to track 
him. I spent one night in this way close to an old 
village which had been recently occupied, and on 
that occasion, although I did not get a lion, I 
collected such swarms of ticks, from the size of a 
pin’s head to that of a robin’s egg, that I shall never 
forget it. The ticks could be numbered by thou- 
sands, and not having had any men or camels very 
lately, they had rarely good appetites. 

We armed all our camel-men with “Sniders,” which 
we bought cheap at Aden. Many of the men did not 
know much about rifles, and more than once in camp 
a rifle would be let off suddenly in the dead of night. 
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when the owner possibly thought he would like to 
clean it, although we had told them aU not to load 
their rifles unless there was any occasion, such 
as a scare of robbers, to do so. One day we had 
some rifle practice at a target, at 50 and 100 yards’ 
range. The marksmen seldom hit the target, but 
one man when, after he had been aiming for some 
minutes, the rifle went off, threw the weapon away 
and refused to touch it again. It had kicked as only 
a “Snider” can kick, and had hurt his shoulder, 
and by the way he kept watching it he evidently 
thought it was a live thing and might jump up and 
hit him again. 

There is one tribe of outcasts called “Midgans.” 
They are the gipsies of Somaliland, and have their 
own distinct customs and ways of living. They do 
not wander in big tribes together as the hona-fide 
Somalis do, and are a very much-despised race ; 
and before the British came into the country, if a 
Midgan was seen anywhere near a Somali village, 
he was sure to be killed if possible, as it would be 
certain he was there for no good and intended steal- 
ing sheep or cattle. The Midgans keep dogs, which 
the Somalis never do, and instead of spears they 
use poisoned arrows to kill their enemies or game. 
They are able to round up herds of game on the 
open plains with these dogs, and then crawling up 
to within shot they discharge these arrows into the 
bunch of antelope, wounding all they can. The 
poison acts very quickly, and the meat is not in any 
way spoilt for eating. 

The Somalis are very strict Mohammedans, and 
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therefore, of course, drink no intoxicating liquors. 
My hunters would never even drink water out of 
my water-bottle, however hot or long the day might 
he, for fear that it might at some time have had 
whisky in it. 

They are as a rule monogamous, but if a man is 
rich enough he may have as many as four wives, 
and of course the more sons a man has the more 
powerful the family is, and so the more important 
he, as the head of the family, is. 

In the course of our wanderings in Somaliland we 
found a good many ostrich eggs, which were very 
useful for breakfast. By making a small hole at 
one end we extracted enough stuff at a time to 
make scrambled eggs for the party, and by corking 
up the whole with a little stick or paper, made each 
egg last out for two or three breakfasts ; for one 
ostrich egg contains about as much as twenty-four 
hen eggs. I only shot one old cock ostrich in 
Somaliland. They are most difficult to get near, as 
they generally are on the open plains, and have 
most marvellous eyesight. I have seen some minute 
objects going away in the far distance, and on put- 
ting up the telescope have made out that they were 
ostriches which had seen me miles away, and were 
running off as fast as they could with their wings 
extended. The feathers of wild ostriches are 
seldom of much use, as they are sure to be frayed 
and damaged. The meat of the thigh is capital 
eating, but there is no meat on the breast or 
wings worth cooking. If the ostrich when shot 
has only a leg broken, he is not able to stand, but 
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falls on the side of the broken leg, and kicking 
hard with the toe of the sound leg he spins himself 
round and round very fast, after the manner of a 
catherine-wheel firework. 

We often got sharp frosts at night, although it 
was delightfully hot in the day-time, and snow has 
been known in Somaliland. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LIONS or BEITISH EAST AFRICA. 

On March 4th, 1900, 1 was camped under Lucania 
Hill, five and a half hours from Neirobi, on the road 
to Macharkos in British East Africa. Behind my 
camp were the low hills and rough stony ground, in 
front the open plain of dry grass stretched as far as 
I could see, broken only by a small stream fringed 
with low scrub. There were many herds of zebra, 
hartebeste, and various kinds of gazelle grazing all 
over it, whilst here and there were a few ostriches 
in small groups. There was absolutely no cover, the 
grass being very short and dried up, as there had been 
no rain for three years, with the result that the game 
were very wild and nearly impossible to get near. 
I heard lions roaring every night in the rocks and 
high ground behind my camp, but although I found 
places where they had killed game, or where they 
had lain down, I never could find them. One 
morning, as I was having breakfast, a thick mist 
came up from the south, and I saw a herd of harte- 
beste between me and the stream, which was about 
a mile below me. So, when the mist enveloped 
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them, thinking that it was a grand chance to pro- 
cure some meat for my men, I went out with my 
Mannlicher and soon got a shot at a single harte- 
beste. It disappeared in the fog, and I could not 
see if I had hit it, but hearing a snorting sort of a 
grunt in the direction of the stream, I went on and 
soon got an easy shot at 60 yards, killing the 
hartebeste. At the report of my rifle I distinctly 
heart a lion’s short roar in answer to my shot, 
and I thought it must be in the stream below, 
some 200 yards off, but the fog hid everything. 
Following my track in the dew, and so getting back 
to camp, I called Ali, my gun-bearer, and giving 
him the Mannlicher to carry, armed myself with the 
10-bore Paradox. Retracing my steps in the dew, 
I first got to the dead hartebeste ; then going in the 
direction where I had heard the lion grunt, I knew 
that I must be near the stream. I there heard a 
lion grunting several times, though not at aU loudly, 
and felt sure that it must be within 50 yards of me. 
Presently some animals crossed my front along a 
ridge, and I nearly shot at one, but knowing how a fog 
magnifies, I thought that they were not big enough 
for full-grown lions, and must be either hyenas or 
cubs. As they walked out of sight, I went up to 
the ridge where I had seen them, and looking over, 
viewed a whole family of lions quite close to me. 
I first saw one lion’s back about 15 yards off, and 
then saw several beyond. The nearest one, al- 
though it had no mane, seemed to be boss of the 
show, as it was swaggering along with its tail 
up and muttering to itself. As I could not see 
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one with a mane, I shot this lion behind the 
shoulder, killing it dead. Thereupon arose sounds 
as o£ wild scurrying and bewildered rage from the 
other lions. I discharged my second barrel at the 
only animal which came my way, and it at once 
disappeared into the hollow of the stream. Ali gave 
me the Mannlicher, and as the only lion now in sight 
was going straight away at the far side of the stream, 
I fired, with the result that it turned head over heels 
like a rabbit shot in the head. I then saw the second 
lion that I had shot in the bed of the stream badly 
wounded and trying to get up the opposite bank. 
This I finished off, and there were then no more lions 
in sight. I ran down the bank of the stream in the 
hopes of seeing another, but without success. There 
being more bush lower down, I soon gave up the 
pursuit and returned to look at my bag, — an old 
lioness with broken teeth, 8 ft. 5 in. from the nose 
to the tip of her tail and 32 at the shoulder; a 
young lion, three-parts grown, about the size of the 
lioness, and a young lioness. The first Paradox 
bullet had smashed through the old lioness’s heart 
and gone right through her to lodge in the inside of 
the skin ; the second shot had broken the lion’s 
back, and the Mannlicher bullet had hit the third 
lion at the back of the head. The whole tbiug had 
taken only a few seconds, and as there was a good 
lot of low bush about, the other lions had not 
wasted much time in getting out of sight. 

Ali went for the men, and it took us till eleven to 
skin the lions and get the hartebeste into camp. 
When I divided the lion fat, which is considered 
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a great treasure, amongst tlie men, I casually re- 
marked that they ought to eat lots of lion meat to 
make them strong, not for a moment thinking they 
■would imagine that I also required strengthening. 
However, it so happened that I had previously told 
my boy that whenever I shot anything "wnth a tail 
large enough, I must have soup made of the tail 
like ox-tad soup. For three days I had very good 
soup ; so, not having shot any ruminant of any size 
lately, I asked the boy what the soup was made 
of. He answered : “ Master say lion make man 
plenty strong, so we make master plenty ox-tail 
soup.” 

I do not think there was an old lion in the band, 
as I did not see one, but there must have been a 
collection of at least ten or a dozen lionesses and 
cubs. They all retired into the low bush along 
the stream so soon after my first shot that I had 
little time to identify either sex or size. 

We found a cock ostrich half-eaten by them, but 
they were all so full of meat that they must have 
had something else to eat, and in all probability 
a flock of vultures which I saw on the ground in 
the afternoon, beyond where I had found them, had 
lighted upon some other dead animal there. 

Mohammedans are very strict about having an 
animal’s throat properly cut or “ halalled ” by one 
of their o'wn people before it is dead, by way of 
ensuring that it is properly bled, but the hartebeest 
I had shot was stone dead long before there was 
any chance of its being “ halalled.” However, the 
men did not seem to mind, and Ali cut its throat 

K 
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afterwards and nothing was said. It was very fat, 
and they all enjoyed it, and so did many passers- 
by, as I constantly saw strangers in my camp 
sitting on their haunches, and gorging themselves 
with meat like vultures. 

Whilst I was at Lucania Hill, a few miles off the 
Athi river railway station, a lion was taking some 
of the coolies. One morning the coolies stopped 
the train coming up from the coast by sitting on 
the line and refusing to move. In the train there 
happened to be some sportsmen, apparently a 
family party from England, who were on their way 
to start a shooting-trip from Neirobi. When the 
coolies said that a lion had just killed one of their 
number, and was at that moment eating him in 
some reeds close by, the party all turned out with 
their rifles, and the coolies drove the lion out of 
the reeds to them. The butler was the man who 
was lucky enough to kill the lion, and it was the 
only lion they got in the whole trip, 

A much-discussed calamity took place about the 
same time. A man I knew well was taken at 
night, when asleep, out of a railway-carriage. He 
was a magistrate on the line looking after the 
Indian coolies, and, being a very keen sportsman, 
always anxious to kill lions, had gone with two 
other men, a big German and a Portugee, to try 
and get a lion which was taking the coolies there. 
They had arrived that day and were all three in 
one compartment. The German was in the top 
bunk, the Englishman in the lower bunk, and 
the Portugee on the floor, when the lion walked 
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in, either finding the door open or scratching it 
open. He walked over the Portugee and took the 
Englishman off the lower bunk. The German, hear- 
ing the scuffle, fell off his bunk on to the top of the 
lion, which fortunately took no notice of him, and he 
was able to get into the lavatory and lock himself 
in. The lion walked straight off with the Britisher 
into the jungle, and although after a while the 
others fired off several cartridges to try and scare 
the beast away, he evidently was not at all 
alarmed, as the only thing found in the morning 
was the skull of the poor fellow. It was a terrible 
tragedy. 

There were many lions which ate the coolies on 
the railway, and in some places they waxed so 
bold and so persistent that the coolies refused to 
stay. Small blame to them, as they had no rifles 
or any means of protecting themselves. 

The boldness of the lions was doubtless due to the 
long drought; the whole country was parched up, 
and the natives were dying from famine. Finding 
many dead bodies lying about, the lions ate them, 
thereby getting a taste for human food. After a 
while the Government did their best to alleviate 
the famine by employing all who would work on 
the railway and paying them with rations of rice, 
but most of the men were too proud to work, 
and preferred to die of starvation. And so it 
came to pass that only the women and elder 
children were working on the new line, while many 
of the men and aU the small children died off like 
flies. Indeed, I heard that in one tribe alone 
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40,000 ctildren had died before the relief work was 
begun at all. 

Besides drought, rinderpest had run through the 
whole country and decimated the cattle, and as the 
Masai who inhabit the plains live entirely on milk 
and butcher’s meat, they were as badly ofip as their 
poorer neighbours who lived in the forests or hills. 

The Masai are the most powerful and most war- 
like of the East African natives, and fight entirely 
with long spears at close quarters, while the weaker 
natives, who fight with poisoned arrows, dare not 
come down into the plains at all. As the Masai do 
not eat game, the huge herds of game on the plains 
were seldom molested till the white men came into 
the country. On the other hand, the hill and 
forest natives kill game with their poisoned arrows, 
and although the wounded animals die in two or 
three hours if the poison is fresh, the meat is quite 
wholesome and has no ill effect on the people who 
eat it. If the poison is not fresh it does not kill 
quickly, and possibly not at all. I shot a rhino 
with two huge festering sores on its back, out of 
which I got two barbs of poisoned arrows, which 
had evidently been in for some time, as the rhino 
had got very thin. I had seen him colling in the 
dust, and as he had a good long horn, I tried to 
stalk him by crawling in the grass on an open 
plain, but the grass was short and the rhino was 
more wary than most of the species, and would not 
let me get within 300 yards of him. He kept 
running away as I crawled along towards him, but 
ultimately got behind a tiny dead bush with only 
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a few twigs on it, and there, no doubt fancying he 
was hidden, allowed me to get within 100 yards of 
him. Then, as I saw that he was on the point of 
moving on again, I shot, and, hitting him in the 
neck, killed him dead. I took a photograph of him 
and the bush together. The bush was quite an 
absurd hiding-place, and would hardly have hidden 
a rabbit. 

As a rule rhinos are very short-sighted, but this 
one was quite the reverse, and I attributed his 
unusual timidity to the circumstance that the 
natives had been hunting him, and he was afraid 
of getting some more of those dreaded arrows into 
his hide. 

The Swahili porters in British East Africa were 
aU emancipated slaves belonging to Arabs on the 
east coast of Africa, very plodding and good for 
the work they were engaged for, i.e,, carrying 
loads of 60 lb. on their heads. But they had no 
pluck, and no ideas of any kind except that of 
getting their work done and receiving their food. 
They had not the most remote idea of the value of 
money, and when paid their wages could not even 
count them. As to fining them if they did any- 
thing wrong, they did not know what it meant, 
and their only knowledge about punishment was 
limited to the use of the kiboko (hippopotamus 
hide whip). Fortunately, in three months I only 
had to punish two men, one of whom had refused 
to carry his load, which was the same as all the 
other loads, and of course I was obliged to take 
notice of it, or I should have had a general strike ; 
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the other was caught stealing the other men’s rice. 
I ordered them both to have six cuts with the 
kiboko, which is administered by the head man. 
All the men assembled to see the punishment, and 
after it was finished the culprit was as friendly as 
possible with both the men he had stolen from 
and myself who gave the order for him to be 
punished. My porters often bemoaned their bad 
luck in being emancipated, and asked what they 
had done to be so badly treated by the English. 
They said that in old times they always used to 
have plenty of food and plenty of clothes, whilst 
now they only got food when the white men came 
to take them on “ safari ” (caravan), and afterwards 
they might be starving for months. When they got 
their wages, which were generally paid over on their 
return to Mombasa at the end of a shooting-trip, 
having no way of keeping their money, they would 
take it to a lodging-house owner who would promise 
to feed them as long as it lasted, and as the poor 
fellows had no idea of how long it ought to last, 
they were, I expect, terribly cheated, and before 
long were turned out of the house, and had nothing 
till the next sportsman engaged them. 

On “safari” they are a very easy-going, cheery 
lot, and when required marched gaily along, always 
in single file, and however tired they were, they 
would go plodding on, while any small joke or 
encouragement to sing a chorus seemed to help 
enormously at the end of a long day. One day we 
had a terrific thunderstorm and pelting rain. When 
I saw it coming on I got the tent up, and as of 
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course there was not room for them inside, I told 
them to take off their “tobes” and roll them up 
and put them into my tent. They spent the time 
while the storm lasted stark naked, having a real 
good romping dance and song out in the open, 
and as soon as the rain stopped they put on their 
dry “ tobes ” again. 

Like children, they never knew when they had 
eaten enough, so that when I shot anything for 
meat they would sit up and cook and eat all night 
if I did not interfere, and next day would be so 
sick that they were useless, and would all come for 
medicine. After a few bouts of this type I issued 
the following edict : “ Any man who wants medicine 
must be too ill to eat meat, and so he must not 
have any more meat, but only his potio [which is 
lb.] of rice, till he is well again.” I need 
hardly say that the demand for medicine stopped 
at once. 

Besides the meat of zebra and different antelope I 
got some spur fowl and guinea fowl for the pot, and 
when near a river quantities of carp, which, al- 
though very full of bones, made excellent fish cakes. 
I happened to shoot a hippo in the Athi river, 
which, owing to the steepness of the banks, I was 
not able to get out of the water, so, taking the head 
and as much fat as I could get for the men, I left 
the huge body moored to the bank. I gave the 
men some fish hooks, and they caught quantities of 
these carp, weighing up to 20 lb., and, drying them 
over their camp-fires, carried many pounds of dried 
fish besides their regular loads, and I found them 
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eating fish with their rice for many days after we 
left the river. 

I shot a good many crocodiles which came after 
the hippo carcase, and just before I came away, 
being short of porters, I had the luck to come across 
a lot of poor Wakamba, or hill natives, in some 
thick bush one evening, just after I had shot a big 
crocodile on the river bank. As they were starving 
and were glad of anything, I told them they could 
eat the crocodile if they liked, at which they were 
delighted, but I brought them into camp and gave 
them some other meat for that night. Next morn- 
ing I had some trouble with a persistently charging 
rhino, which I killed, and telling my gun-bearer not 
to say anything about it to the Wakamba, I went 
straight to them when I got back into camp and 
told them that if they would carry loads for two 
days I would give them as much meat as they could 
carry as well. As they readily agreed to this pro- 
position I sent the gun-bearer to show them the 
rhino, and they brought home as much as they 
liked. I made up some light loads, chiefly of horns, 
skins, and other trophies, and the amount of meat 
they managed to carry in addition, both inside and 
out, was truly marvellous. They accompanied me 
for two days as they had promised, when they sent 
word that they wished to go, and started off with 
their meat as happy as kings. I have always found 
the real savage most honest and trustworthy. 
These Wakamba might easily have left me at night 
and taken their meat, but they stuck to their loads 
and fulfilled their engagement. They carried their 
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loads, like most blacks all over the world, witb tke 
load banging down their backs, the weight being 
supported by a band across the forehead. The 
women carried far heavier loads than the men, and 
the head man of the lot carried nothing but a dry 
antelope skin. 

All natives are very casual about life and pain, 
and will not do anything for one another in a case 
of illness. None of my porters were ever seriously 
ill, but nearly all my men had poor half-starved 
boys as servants, who cooked and otherwise waited 
on them. Ali, the gun-bearer, told me one evening 
that his boy was ill, so I took his temperature and 
found it 105°. I dosed him and got the temper- 
ature down to normal, and in two days Ali said that 
he was all right again. However, as the lad did not 
turn up in the evening after we had moved camp, I 
sent Ali to look for him, and he returned, saying 
in a casual way, “Makoufa [he’s dead]. It’s all 
right.” I asked him if he had buried him, and he 
said, “ Oh, no ! that is no use.’^ I can also vividly 
remember in India seeing a man dying from cholera 
and writhing on the ground in agony, and all the 
other men standing round roaring with delight at 
his contortions, though they knew that quite 
possibly they might be the next to suffer in the 
same way. 

Of objectionable insects there are several kinds, 
imprimis, mosquitoes, which swarm in places. One 
night I was crossing a swamp to get to my camp, 
and not knowing exactly where it was, I shouted in 
the hopes of being heard by the porters, so that I 
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might know in which direction to go. But the 
mosquitoes were making so much noise in my ears 
that I could hear nothing else, and when ultimately 
I did find my camp the men told me they had all 
shouted together, and even shot off a gun to show 
me where they were. 

Besides the tsetse fly, which is a nuisance, and 
ticks, which abound, there is a very nasty little 
insect, rather like a yellow flea, which burrows 
under the skin, generally preferring to go under the 
nails : it goes by the name of a “jigger.” It lays 
its eggs in a sack about as big as a pea, and this 
sack must be most carefully picked out, so that it is 
not broken, as any eggs which are left will hatch and 
breed more jiggers, and make such' festering- jpres 
that many people have lost their toes through them. 
The jiggers are only found in habitations of natives, 
but if a white man is camped near a village he will 
find it unsafe to walk across his tent without shoes 
or boots on. A friend of mine in the East African 
Eifles, who failed to take this precaution, was laid 
up for weeks and quite unable to walk. 

There is also a very unpleasant fly, not unlike a 
flat grouse fly, which is caught off game. It lays its 
eggs in the skin, and in due course a maggot hatches 
out. Whilst shooting round a lake at the base 
of Kilima Njaro, I found several of these disgust- 
ing maggots hatching out of my legs and arms. 
Being rather alarmed, I told my tale of woe to 
a friend who came to stay with me for Christmas, 
and was not a little confforted by his assurance that 
the maggots were comparatively harmless, and that 
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their presence did not necessarily imply that I was 
rapidly decaying. 

Rinderpest, besides killing most of the tame 
cattle, had almost exterminated the wild bnfifaloes, 
and in some places I found many skulls where they 
had died in scores. It also had destroyed many of 
the bovine antelope, but it had left the country 
before my arrival. Horse sickness, on the other 
hand, was very bad, and whilst I was in the country 
my host lost a splendid Arab which had only just 
arrived. 

When at Neirobi I had a sharp bout of malarial 
fever, and when I was well enough to get away to 
hunt, a very kind man lent me a mule to ride. It 
was one which he had bought, out of a lot that had 
been recently brought to work on the Uganda Rail- 
way, for £A0, and I agreed to pay this sum if any 
harm befell it. I rode it when moving camp, but 
after a few days it became very lazy, and I had to 
flog it to make it keep up with the porters. It 
gradually got slower and slower, and at times stood 
still, absolutely refusing to move, so that I had to 
dismount and make the men drive it along. 

One morning, noticing that it was much swollen, 
I fancied at first that the swelling might be the 
result of the thrashing bestowed upon it on the 
previous day. We stayed some days in that camp, 
and although it would eat its corn it did not seem 
to care much for the grass, and was constantly 
lying down. One evening the men could not get it 
into the “ boma,” where it was put at night, as there 
were lions about ; so I went to look at it, and found 
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it in great pain, groaning and tossing its head 
about, and I began to be afraid that it was dying, 
I was just giving orders for a boma to be built 
up round it as it lay when it jumped up, shook 
itself, and began to feed, and in a few days it was 
perfectly well. When I got out back to Neirobi I 
found that forty mules out of the same lot as this 
one came in had died of horse sickness. A vet,, who 
knew a good deal about horse sickness in South 
Africa, told me that no doubt I had saved this 
mule’s life by thrashing it. The thrashing, so he 
told me, had acted as a counter-irritant, and he had 
known horses in South Africa cured from horse 
sickness in the same way. However, I was left 
with the uncomfortable feeling that I had been a 
perfect brute in thrashing the poor animal when it 
had been without doubt very ill from horse sickness, 
and in my ignorance I had thought it was a mere 
case of wilful stubbornness. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

OTHER KINDS OP GAME — ^AFRICA, 
HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

These unwieldy beasts afford but poor sport, 
being easy to kill in the water where a river is 
handy. So at least I found them when hunting 
round Donio Sabuk in East Africa. I had no 
particular grudge against the hippo, but I had 
two good reasons for wishing to kill one. In the 
first place, I wanted food for the men, who prefer 
hippo meat to any other form of diet, on account 
of the fat; and, in the second place, I wanted 
the head as a trophy, and the skin to make walk- 
ing-sticks and whips. On a wet day, then, I 
strolled along the banks of the Athi river in the 
hopes of seeing a hippo. I did not see many 
tracks about, and it was pretty evident that hippo 
were not plentiful in the district, the natives 
having doubtless killed off a good many for food 
during the drought. But after a while, hearing a 
flapping noise as of ducks or water-fowl playing in 
the reeds, I went to look over the steep river bank. 
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and there straight below me saw the huge head of 
a hippo, with only the flat top showing above the 
water. Shooting down between his ears, I put a 
solid Mannlicher bullet into his brain. The head 
sank quietly without a ripple, and I left Ali, my 
hunter, to watch for the body floating, with my 
•577 Express to keep him company, while I went 
back to camp to fetch the men. It took me an 
hour and a quarter to reach camp, and as it rained 
heavily and I was wet through, I changed my 
clothes and had lunch before starting back for 
the river with the whole camp and paraphernalia. 
We reached the river at 2 p.m., and had hardly 
got the tent up when there came a jEresh down- 
pour of rain. The hippo apparently came to the 
surface at 1.30, and as I heard some shooting 
going on I went to the place where I had killed 
it, to find Ali passing the time by planting bullets 
from my Express into its stomach, — a performance 
which possibly amused Ali, certainly did not hurt 
the hippo, but as certainly did not appeal to 
myself, because it entailed a considerable waste 
of ammunition. I should remark that if killed in 
the morning a hippo floats in three or four hours, 
as when he is full of green food the gas forms 
rapidly and brings him to the surface, but if 
killed in the evening, when he has not been feed- 
ing for some considerable time, he will not float 
for twenty-four hours. The bank of the river was 
very steep, but with the assistance of the mules’ 
tether rope, which we fastened to one of the 
hippo’s feet, we dragged the carcase to the bank 
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and there stuck, being unable to drag him up 
the steep bank and out of the water. After 
several attempts we pulled the head as far up 
the bank as we could, and cut it off, leaving the 
body floating in the water. This took a long 
time, and after we had decapitated the beast all 
our united strength was taxed to drag the head 
up the bank, which was perpendicular for about 
twenty feet. The men then cut off one side of 
the skin and the two fore feet, taking out all the 
fat that they could, and skinned the head in the 
dark. We saw a few crocodiles watching our 
operations from a distance, and this made the men 
very nervous about going into the water, but a 
few bullets at the creatures’ eyes as they floated 
on the top of the water effectually prevented 
them from coming too near. My victim turned 
out to be an old male with broken teeth, and 
not particularly fat as hippos go, but notwith- 
standing this the porters managed to secure a 
very fair amount of their favourite delicacy. The 
Swahilis declined to eat the meat, but the 
Wakamba thoroughly enjoyed it. In the course 
of the operations I killed two large crocodiles, 
putting a bullet into their eyes as they swam in 
mid-stream, and having the satisfaction of seeing 
them turn belly up, a sure sign that they were 
dead. In the case of these dangerous and carni- 
vorous beasts, killing is certainly no murder. In 
the course of the evening I saw another hippo 
snorting and grunting close by, but had attained 
my two desires, meat for the porters and a head 
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for myself, and had therefore no reason for inter- 
fering with him. On the next day I found that 
the carcase of my hippo had sunk, and that there 
were swarms of fish round it, while one old 
crocodile was watching me from the opposite side 
of the river. During the night the hyenas had 
dragged off the hippo’s skull, which I found in a 
pool of water with most of the meat eaten off. I 
gave the porters some fish hooks, and baiting with 
meat they managed to get a grand bag of fish, 
not altogether unlike carp, but did not venture 
to go far into the water, as the fish went for their 
toes and bit them, no doubt mistaking them for 
fragments of the hippo which they were devour- 
ing. In the evening, however, in spite of the fish 
bites, they managed to get off the rest of the 
hippo’s skin, and I had the satisfaction of shooting 
another huge crocodile as he lay watching us from 
the other side of the river with only his eye 
visible above water. 

Let me add that hippos live in the water 
during the daytime, only landing to feed at 
night. 


CEOCODILES. 

As I seem to have got on to the subject of 
crocodiles in Africa, I will say a few words on 
the subject of the same creature in India. I have 
killed a good many of the hideous brutes in my 
time, and cannot pretend that their deaths weigh 
heavily on my conscience. My hall is now adorned 
with the stuffed body of a half-grown one, which 
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may fairly be said to bave been cut oflf in the 
flower of youth, before it had any proper chance 
of committing homicide. In India there are two 
distinct varieties of crocodile, — the Gavial, which 
has a long narrow snout, feeds exclusively on fish, 
and is not dangerous ; and the Mugger, to which, 
though it lives chiefly on fish, any form of meat, 
whether of man or beast, is welcome. The mugger 
attacks and kills cattle by catching hold of their 
noses while they are drinking at a river, dragging 
them down under water and drowning them. It 
does not devour its victim on the spot, but drags 
it away to its storehouse, a hole under water near 
the bank of the river, and there keeps it until it 
is wanted for food. The only animal to my know- 
ledge which the mugger will not eat is the water- 
bufialo, which bathes with impunity in the same 
pool where crocodiles are living, and is never 
molested by them. A sportsman in Ceylon told 
me that he had often noticed this fact. Has 
either instinct or intuition taught the mugger 
that the horns of the water-bufialo are awkward 
things to swallow, or even if the swallowing pro- 
cess has been successfully negotiated, about as 
uncomfortable inside passengers as the whale must 
have found Jonah? Or is it that some mugger 
patriarch, having in bygone days made a bad shot 
at a water-buffalo’s nose and received the point 
of a horn in his eye, has handed down a tradition 
to the family that the water-buffalo is an evil 
beast to meddle with? 

The crocodile, which loves to lie basking on 

L 
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the mud banks when the sun is hot, forms an 
easy mark to the sportsman, and if shot in the 
neck where the head joins the body, may be 
killed dead on the spot without having any chance 
of wriggling back into the river. When shot 
elsewhere, even though fatally wounded, if there 
is the slightest spark of vitality left in the brute, 
it will slide into the water, sink to the bottom, 
and not float again for a period of eight to 
twenty -four hours, according to the food which 
it happens to have inside it. It is also possible 
to kill a crocodile as it is floating in the river 
fairly near, with only the eyes showing above 
the water. The eye is a small mark to shoot at, 
but if fairly struck there the creature dies at 
once, and turning belly upwards slowly sinks 
out of sight. I have never tasted the flesh of a 
crocodile, though the natives sometimes eat it, 
the very strong smeU which arises in cutting off 
the head or skinning the body being quite enough 
to put the white man off any idea of eating, to 
say nothing of the awful things on which the dead 
creature might lately have been feeding. They 
often crawl quite a long way out of the river, and 
I have seen a place where one was evidently in 
the habit of sleeping under a thick bush some 
two hundred yards from the water. At first I 
could not make out what the track was, as I in- 
spected the place where the long body and tail 
had slid out of and back into the river, but farther 
inland the footmarks were plainly defined in the 
thick mud. On one occasion, standing by the 
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Athi river in British East Africa, I was watching 
a wild goose which had hatched off quite a nice 
brood of goslings, and was swimming about with 
them, when there was a 'slight commotion in the 
water, and a crocodile’s head appeared and caught 
the last swimmer of the brood. Two or three 
days later the goose was accompanied only by a 
solitary gosling, and I had no doubt that the 
others had fallen victims to crocodiles. 

Crocodiles cover their numerous eggs with 
mounds of green stuff such as leaves, rushes, and 
grass, which ferment and so hatch the egg by 
the heat produced in the course of fermentation. 
The old crocodiles watch the nest very jealously, 
and attack any intruder who may chance to ap- 
proach it. If the pool or lake in which a croco- 
dile may have taken up its quarters happens to 
get dried up in the summer, as is frequently the 
case in India, the crocodile buries itself in the 
mud before it gets quite dry, and there sleeps 
for weeks until the welcome rains come, when it 
gets up from its bed of dry mud, none the worse 
for the long fast. 

BLACK RHINOCEROS. 

This is one of the most obstinate and deter- 
mined of wild animals, being indeed among the 
very few which will often charge a man with- 
out having been previously either wounded or 
molested. On this account it is very much 
feared by the natives, who being armed with only 
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long spears or bows and arrows, have a very poor 
cbance with the tougb-skinned and vicious beast 
in the open, although in the bush, as the rhino 
is notoriously short-sighted, they are generally 
able to dodge him. The European, on the other 
hand, can nearly always turn him by a shot in 
the face, although owing to the fact that the 
rhino’s horn practically covers all his forehead 
as he charges with his head up, it is nearly im- 
possible to kill him when he is coming straight on. 

The rhino has an uncomfortable habit of sleep- 
ing in the high grass during the heat of the 
day, and more often than not the first notice 
that the sportsman gets of his whereabouts is 
conveyed by the deep double wheejze or war-cry 
which is generally the prelude to a charge. 

My first rhino, as I have already mentioned, I saw 
at a distance on an open plain, rolling on a patch of 
bare ground, but he caught sight of me when I was 
more than a hundred yards off, and not being at the 
time in a belligerent frame of mind, ran away. I 
kept following him up, and crawling when I got 
anywh'ere near him, until at last he stopped behind 
a tiny bush, where, although there were only a 
few twigs to act as cover, he evidently fancied 
that he was completely hidden. Being thus 
enabled to approach within a hundred yards of 
him, I shot him through the neck just in front 
of the shoulder, and he dropped dead in his 
tracks. On examining him I found two nasty 
sores on his back, and on taking off the skin to 
make walking-sticks and whips of it, discovered 




A dead Rhino. The little bush is one behind which he stood thinking 
that it effectively hid him, and let me get up within shot of him. 
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two iron barbs from native poisoned arrows, so 
that doubtless be was rolling to try and rub 
them out at the time when I first caught sight 
of him. There were a great many rhino in this 
part of East Africa, and on three consecutive 
days I was charged by one, while once all the 
water which I had twenty coolies carrying in 
kerosene tins on their heads was spilt as the 
result of a rhino charging my safari, whereupon 
all the men threw down their loads and shinned 
it up the nearest trees. As a result of this most 
untimely mischance, we had to walk fifty - six 
miles straight on end to Taveta under a scorch- 
ing sun in the heat of the day without any 
water. How the porters, each of whom was 
carrying a sixty-pound load, were able to accom- 
plish the feat was simply marvellous. I myself, 
though I was in pretty good training, and had 
only a rifle to carry, was dead beat when we 
got in. 

It was quite amusing to see a rhino’s tail 
stuck straight up in the air when he was either 
charging or running away. Wild pigs have the 
same peculiarity, and often when I have come 
across an old wild sow with a litter of young ones 
feeding, I have suddenly scared them by clapping 
my hands for the fun of seeing them skedaddle 
for the nearest cover with tails erect and a loud 
hough, hough, hough. In India, too, when we 
were beating for tigers in high grass, pigs would 
often lie very close till the elephants were almost 
on the top of them, and then suddenly make a 
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simultaneous and apparently preconcerted dash 
hack through the line, uttering a series of very 
quick and sharp grunts, which coupled with the 
rush used to cause a terrible excitement in the line 
of elephants, which could not see them, but heard 
the grunts and squealings round their legs. To 
elephants, as indeed to mankind, the foe that is 
heard only and not seen is far and away the most 
alarming. Enough, however, about pigs, which 
later on must have a special paragraph to them- 
selves. 

To return to rhinos. On one occasion I was 
charged by a female of the species, who proved 
to be far more persistent than her fellows in her 
attempts to exterminate men. As a rule the 
rhino, when it has once charged, and has either 
lost sight of its enemy or has been turned by a 
shot, is content to let well alone and go straight 
on about its own business without returning to 
charge again. This particular lady I chanced to 
disturb as I was coming home one morning, and 
as I had been leading the way for some hours, 
while we walked through grass about four feet 
high, which is pretty stiff work, my gun-bearer 
had taken up the task of breaking the trail on 
our homeward journey. Suddenly I saw a rhino 
standing behind a small bush, about fifteen yards 
ahead. “ Look out ! ” I shouted, and as the words 
left my lips, the rhino uttered the usual wheezy, 
double-noted war-cry, and came straight for us. 
At the time I was carrjdng my Mannlicher rifle, 
and the gun-bearer had my ‘577 Express, furnished 
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with, stops, and as those were on, he was not able 
to let off the rifle as he tried to do, although I 
had always told him that he was not on any 
account to shoot. For rifle bullets fired by an 
inexperienced hand are apt to resemble the arrow 
which “ finds mark the archer little meant.” 
However, I fired into the rhino’s face at once, 
and managing to get in two shots before she 
reached us, just turned her in time. I fancied 
at the time that she stumbled, and that somehow 
I must have hit her fore-leg, but of course she 
was out of sight in the high grass within a few 
yards after passing us. I ran after her, and 
gave her two more shots as she was turning to 
come back, and then, as my magazine was empty, 
one cartridge having been fired earlier in the 
morning, I looked for the gun -bearer with the 
other rifle, and saw him crouching under a bush, 
jabbering and fiddling with the hammer and 
triggers of the Express. 

“ Give it here ! ” I exclaimed, but either un- 
willing to part with his weapon of defence, or 
frightened out of his wits, he held it away and 
tried to stop my taking it. Having no time to 
argue the point, I briefly gave him my opinion 
of his conduct, and then collaring him, made 
myself master of the rifle and effectually finished 
off the rhino. And then for the first time I 
became aware of the presence of a tiny young 
rhino, and recognised that it was on her baby’s 
account that the mother had shown so much de- 
termination. The plucky little chap was by no 
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means inclined to come to terms, but snorted and 
several times threatened to charge us, and the 
fear of the gun-bearer was quite ludicrous. It 
turned out, however, that there was yet another 
rhino, a two - year - old, pretty handy, and when 
this kept running round us a short distance off 
the little fellow ultimately joined him, and the 
pair went off together. I discovered that one of 
my Mannlicher buUets had hit the rhino on the 
head between the ears, and being a hollow-nosed 
bullet had expanded and failed to penetrate, but 
the fragments were all lodged in one of the ears. 
No doubt when I saw the rhino stumble she was 
rather stunned by the shock, and this made her 
rather slow in turning for the second charge, and 
gave me time to get my Express. On our return 
to camp I found there a number of Wakamba 
men and women, and told them that if they each 
would carry a load for me for three days I would 
give them as much meat as they could carry. 
When they agreed to this proposition I sent them 
all back to the dead rhino with my gun-bearer, 
and they spent the afternoon in cutting it up. 
On the next day every man and woman took his 
or her load, carrying it suspended by a strap 
fastened round the forehead. I have seen the 
hill natives in India carrying huge loads in this 
way, and at Darjeeling I watched a man carrying 
a cottage piano up to the hotel from the railway 
station. The loads carried for me by the Wakamba 
were quite small, and they took them cheerfully 
along in company with the far heavier loads of 
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rhino meat which they were carrying on their own 
account. As I have already stated, the women 
carried the heaviest loads, no doubt according 
to the custom of the country, to which the 
modern suffragette might pay a passing visit 
with some advantage to herself and society at 
large. At the end of three days the party came 
to me and said that they were now going home, 
as they had done what they had agreed to do, 
and so left me. We parted company on the best 
of terms, and I considered that they had behaved 
excellently well, as they could easily have slipped 
off in the night as soon as they had got their 
rhino meat. It is evident that trades unions have 
not yet invaded this part of Africa, and that it 
is the habit of the workman to keep faith with 
his employer. 


GIRAPFE. 

My specimen of this animal I shot at the foot 
of Kilima-Njaro. Giraffes go about in small bands, 
ranging from two to twelve in number. Certainly 
in any case I never counted more than twelve to- 
gether. They run in so awkward and shambling 
a fashion, and look so quaintly clumsy with their 
long necks stuck out, that I occasionally alarmed 
a band for the sole purpose of seeing them 
stampede. They are difficult aninrifllg to stalk, 
as owing to their great height they get splendid 
views of the surrounding cotmtry when standing 
to feed on the tall acacia and mimosa trees. The 
old giraffe becomes very grey about the face, and 
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it is easy to pick out in a herd the parents and 
grandparents of tke family. The meat is distinctly 
coarse, but my porters seemed to relish it, — in fact, 
aU meat is good in their eyes, though hippo and 
eland are the favourites, as being about the only 
kinds which carry any fat. If they get a chance 
of plenty of meat, the native porters will sit up 
all night roasting the flesh on wooden skewers at 
the fire, and gorging themselves to such an extent 
that on the following day they are perfectly useless 
and are constantly asking for medicine, not unlike 
children who never know when they have had 
enough and will eat sweet things till they are 
sick. As I seem to have known even grown-up 
women in England do pretty well the same thing, 
and — ^if I may use the expression in connection 
with civilised and educated people — make consider- 
able pigs of themselves, it is difficult to find fault 
with the poor African black when he occasionally 
over - eats himself. Some of the natives declare 
that giraffe meat produces a rash on their skins, 
but I think this is pure imagination, and that the 
fact of the animal itself having a spotted or mottled 
skin causes the fanciful native who has done him- 
self too well to suppose that the spots are transfer- 
able. I am afraid that if the native really gets 
spots at all, these are a mere natural result of over- 
eating, and that a gorge of hippo, eland, or any 
other kind of meat would produce the same effect. 

Let me add that the giraffe’s only means of 
defence is striking with the fore-foot, as it some- 
times does when wounded. 
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2EBRA. 

These live in big herds in East Africa, and vary 
considerably in the raarking and also in the colour 
of the stripes, which range from a light chocolate 
to black. Burchell’s is the East African zebra, and 
is the commonest kind of game in that country. 
Without any exaggeration, I have seen herds that 
could be numbered by thousands, and these have 
been so tame that I have walked about amongst 
them, and have stood within fifteen yards of many 
in the open plains near Kilima-Njaro. Burchell’s 
zebra stands about 40 inches high. The meat is 
quite nice to eat, but the fat is too strong to be 
palatable. 

On the Athi plains the less common zebra, stand- 
ing about 52 inches high, congregates in great 
numbers with hartebeest and gazelles, but it is 
impossible to get near them in the open, because 
if the wildest of the animals bolts the others are 
sure to follow the example. Lions eat quantities 
of zebras, as well as of the other kinds of game; 
the zebras being their favourite food, possibly be- 
cause they are the easiest to catch. Having Mlled 
their prey, the lions are extremely neat in their 
method of disembowelling it, leaving the entire 
carcase quite neat and tidy, and doing the whole 
work much better than the ordinary native does. 

Zebra have been broken in, both in South Africa 
and other places, and make useful draught animals, 
but are not of much use for riding, although I have 
seen them in Paris with Spanish saddles on for 
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children to ride. The combination of the gandy 
saddle and striped steed must have almost as 
strong a fascination for a child as the seaside 
goat carriage. 


OSTRICH. 

These huge birds are usually found in herds of 
five or six, and are very wary and difficult to stalk, 
as they generally keep to the open plain where 
there is practically no cover. Only when I dis- 
covered them near low bush or high grass was I 
able to get a comparatively easy shot at them. 
They have the most splendid eyesight, and some- 
times when I saw tiny specks moving in the far 
distance on the open plains, I put up my telescope 
to find that the specks were ostriches which, hav- 
ing sighted myself and my men, were running away 
at full speed with extended wings. As they always 
run with their heads thrown back, the spread of the 
wings helps them to keep their balance. They are 
reputed to be able to run at a speed of twenty- six 
miles an hour, and to be capable of maintaining 
this pace for an indefinite period. The length of 
the stride when running is something over twenty 
feet, and the track, by reason of their having only 
one long and one small toe, is very peculiar. As 
I have said before, if one leg is broken the bird 
is not able to hop, but falling on the side of the 
broken limb and kicking the ground hard with the 
other leg, spins round with great rapidity. The 
thigh is excellent eating, but on the breast and 
wings there is no meat worth looking for. The 
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greatest number of eggs we found in a nest was 
twelve, and a single egg will make an omelet big 
enough to satisfy two or three hungry men. On 
the morning when I shot three lions within a few 
seconds, I discovered that they had been eating an 
ostrich, but how they managed to catch it remains 
a mystery to this day. The feathers of a wild 
ostrich are of very little value unless the bird is 
killed when moulting, before the feathers are fuUy 
grown ; for they are always scrubbing their feathers 
on the ground, and rub off the sheen and fray the 
edges in the course of their dust-bath. 


WAET-HOG. 

This is the commonest wild pig in East Africa, 
and although not so big as the largest Asiatic pig, 
far and away uglier; in fact, with its big warty 
protrusions outside each eye, and also above the 
tushes themselves, the wart-hog may be written 
down as one of the most hideous of wild animals. 
Standing about 28 to 30 inches high, it is of a 
brownish-grey colour, while the hair is long and 
stiff, but much thinner on the coat than in the case 
of the Indian pig. The meat is good, but the 
Mahommedan natives in Somaliland, as well as in 
India, not only refuse to touch the meat, but will 
not even carry the pig back to camp. The wart- 
hog will not turn to fight when wounded, but often 
goes to ground in an ant-bear’s hole, entering it 
head first, but turning round as it descends and 
facing outwards. The tusk of the male is 14 to 
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16 inclxes long, and is very strong and thick; the 
female also has large tusks, but not as large as 
those of the male. 


CAPE BXJPEALO. 

I have only shot two kinds of wild cattle, the 
Gaur bison of India and the Cape buffalo of Africa, 
both very noble animals which inspire the sports- 
man with a feeling of respect. Having got the 
Indian bison, I was especially keen to secure the 
other, the next finest, or indeed, as it seems to me, 
the only other species of the genus “ bos ” which is 
at once procurable by the wandering hunter, and 
entitled to a patent of nobility. For the few sur- 
vivors of the European wild bull are dwellers in 
royal forests and reserved for royal purposes, and 
the American buffalo is practically extinct, so far as 
the sportsman is concerned. 

Near Neirobi, in British East Africa, there is a 
hill which goes by the name of Donio Sabuk, and is 
an attractive spot to hunters, for there nearly 
every variety of East AMcan game is to be found 
at one or other season of the year. On the top of 
the high hill is an open patch of grass surrounded 
on all sides by thick jungle. Staying in the dis- 
trict, I made an early start one morning with the 
hope of reaching this spot before the buffalo whose 
tracks I had marked retired into the shelter of the 
jungle for the day, as is their invariable custom 
after the sun has fairly risen. The walking was 
very bad, as the grass, in addition to being both 
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long and wet, conceals in many places tlie presence 
of large stones, and it took me a good two hours to 
reach the top of the hill. Fortunately it was a dull 
day, and in the absence of bright sunshine I found 
four full-grown buffaloes still feeding. Three of the 
quartette had calves, and as the fourth, which had 
no calf, looked the largest of the party, I felt sure 
that it was a bull. It chanced to be the nearest to 
me, and on the instant that I caught sight of it, it 
also saw me, and stared at me with its nose high in 
the air, so directly facing me that I was obliged to 
risk a frontal shot for fear that the party would 
bolt into the thick bush if I attempted any flanking 
movement with the idea of getting a broadside shot. 
Even as it was, I feel sure that if I had taken the 
Mannlicher I should have killed my buffalo, as at 
flfty yards I could have made certain of sending a 
bullet into its brain. However, sitting down, I 
took a very careful and deliberate shot with a ten- 
bore Paradox which had been lent to me by an old 
sportsman at home, and I was anxious to try. The 
rifle kicked considerably, and the bullet went high, 
and catching the buffalo on the forehead glanced, 
and with that away went all four beasts into 
the jungle at full gallop, leaving a huge trail big 
enough for a cart track. I could not get in a second 
barrel, as a cow and calf ran between myself and the 
bull. There was a little blood, by means of which 
we tracked the wounded beast for over an hour in 
bush so dense that we could seldom see more than 
a few feet on any side of us. More than once we 
got within two or three yards of buffaloes without 
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knowing tkat tkey were near until we heard them 
stampede out of the opposite side of the thicket in 
which they had been standing as we approached 
them. Often we were obliged to crawl through 
these thickets, as, after the buffaloes had passed 
through, the big branches swung back and filled up 
the trail. Presently one of my two shikaries saw 
what he took to be a bull standing in a compara- 
tively open place, with only his head and neck 
showing round a tree. As it moved slowly forward, 
I could see that it was a fine large beast, and again 
using the Paradox, I aimed at its neck and slightly 
wounded it, a big splodge of blood being at once 
visible, a clear proof that the bullet had failed to 
penetrate. Away then went the beast, leaving a 
lot of blood on its trail, and we followed it up into 
and through several beds of thick creepers about 
twelve feet high and in several cases a hundred yards 
across. We went very slowly and cautiously, as I 
knew that certainly one and possibly two wounded 
bulls were somewhere in our vicinity, and all buUs, 
even tame ones, are apt under the influence of pain 
to turn again on their tormentors. As it was very 
thick and dark in places, I made one of the shikaries, 
Ali, throw stones into the densest thickets before 
we commenced our crawl into them. 

“ Why you throw stones ? ” expostulated Ali, and 
when I explained that if a buffalo charged whilst 
we were crawling into one of these dark spots it 
might be unpleasant for us, and if he chanced to 
catch one of us on his horns it would be extremely 
uncomfortable for the party impaled, he quietly re- 
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marked : “ Oh, you shoot him — that all right.” He 
evidently had more faith in my powers than I had 
myself; for to stop a charging buffalo at a couple 
of yards off would he trying any man rather high. 
Now and again we came into what were evidently 
the regular haunts of buffaloes. For there were 
places where the dung and hoof-prints recalled the 
appearance of a bullock yard. But although we 
often heard the beasts moving, we could not get a 
sight of them. However, we kept steadily on the 
track of the one that,' I had last wounded, and were 
following it up, tracing its course by the marks of 
blood on the leaves, when I suddenly heard a snort, 
and saw something move under a thick dark bush 
three or four yards ahead of us. A moment later I 
just made out the head of a buffalo facing us, and 
having had quite enough of the Paradox, fired at 
once, aiming just below the head, with my *577 
Express, and then immediately jumped on one side. 
Ali, who was close behind me, seeing me jump, in- 
continently followed my example. Just in time ! 
For with a crash and a snort the buffalo dashed 
down the track past us, and then quitting the track, 
hustled down the hill through the hush like an 
avalanche, leaving a wide trail down which we ran 
at full speed, reaching an open space in time to see 
the buffalo toiling through thick low scrub up the 
opposite side of the gully, and evidently lame. It 
was then about a hundred yards off, and moving 
very slowly, so that I was able to take the Mann- 
licher from Ali, and to hit the buffalo in the back 
of the head with a solid bullet, which killed it in- 

M 
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stantaneoTisly. When we examined the head, we 
found that the bullet was smashed to powder on the 
atlas bone, and the bone was shivered into atoms. 
And, after all, it turned out to be a cow — a hideous 
disappointment after our two and a half hours’ 
hard work in tracking it through thick tropical 
bush. What had made the poor beast charge so 
savagely was the fact that she had a little calf, 
which we only saw later on. Her horns measured 
34| inches across at the widest place, and 28 inches 
from tip to tip. We had had a really exciting time 
in the bush, as there was always present a sort of 
feeling that something might happen at any moment. 
May it not be said that in these sudden happenings 
lies half the charm of big-game hunting ? I went 
back, and spent the rest of the morning hunting for 
the bull I had originally wounded, but never saw 
a sign of him, or of any other buffalo, and it was 
evident that I had scared them all away. The 
height of Donio Sabuk, let me say, is about 7000 
feet above the sea, and measured by my aneroid 
1950 feet above the river on which I was camped. 
In one way I was rather unfortunate, as there were 
not many buffalo in British South Africa in that 
particular year, on account of the rinderpest which 
had raged through the country a short time before, 
not only killing off most of the tame cattle and 
wild buffalo, but even attacking the bovine ante- 
lope. The poor natives had indeed been having a 
bad time. For while their cattle were being 
decimated by rinderpest, a three years’ drought 
had wrought havoc among themselves, so much 
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SO that, as I said before, in one tribe alone more 
than 40,000 children had died of starvation before 
any steps for relief had been taken by the Govern- 
ment. The natives themselves put all this down to 
the Uganda railway, which was then in course of 
construction. But whether they thought that the 
ruling powers were too much occupied with road- 
making to pay any attention to the wants of 
starving humanity, or whether they regarded the 
railway itself as a diabolical and death - dealing 
innovation, is a problem which I never solved to 
my own satisfaction. 

The Masai, to whom I have already alluded, live 
entirely on cattle, sheep, and milk, with the result 
that they are the most excellent game-preservers. 
For none of the other natives venture to go out on 
to the plains, where most of the game is to be found. 
The Masai, indeed, may be said to occupy aU the 
open plains, while the other tribes, who live in fear 
of them, confine themselves to the forest ground. 
Keferring to the fact that the Masai fight with 
long spears which are used at close quarters only, 
whilst the hill natives fight with poisoned arrows, 
at first sight it struck me as extraordinary that 
men armed with weapons like spears, comparatively 
useless except in a fight at close quarters, should 
have the better of men who, being armed with 
poisoned arrows, could fight at a distance. And 
yet, putting such comparatively modern innova- 
tions as Maxims, breech-loaders, and even gun- 
powder out of the question, has it not been the 
same with barbaric warfare since time immemorial ? 
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Tke arrows of the Persians might indeed have 
obscured the sun, but what sort of stand did they 
make against the spear - bearing Greeks? And 
apart from our Maxims and so forth, the battle 
of Omdurman might have been only too dearly 
won. Unfortunately for the hill - fighters, the 
poisoned arrow is by no means instantaneously as 
fatal as the English long arrow proved itself to 
be in our early wars with France, and the know- 
ledge that requital with the deadly spear-thrust 
is imminent has a tendency to upset the aim. 
These Masai are a proud race, and refuse to do 
any kind of work for the white man. They are 
very active, and are splendid runners, and on one 
occasion I was more fortunate than my neighbours 
in being able to coax a service out of them by 
the simple process of challenging their prowess. 
As it happened, I had a mule which, when once 
it got loose, was most difficult to catch, as it would 
gallop all over the plains as fast as any of the 
zebras or other wild animals, which it was very 
fond of joining when it got clear of us. It was 
indulging in one of its normal escapades when 
some Masai came to visit me, and I suggested to 
them that if they could catch my mule I would 
give them a small money reward. They took it 
as the best joke imaginable, and with one accord 
started in pursuit of the mrde, which we could 
see on the plain some three miles off. Within a 
very short time they ran the animal down and 
brought it into camp, roaring with delight over 
the fun of the thing. 




Masai Recruits, East-African Rifles, after one month’s drill. 
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Here is another short story illustrative of the 
ways of the Masai. While I was at Neirobi my 
host there, an engineer on the line, having lost 
some cows, lodged a complaint with the Masai 
chief, who at once sent him not only two good 
cows but a woman with a large family to look 
after them. To his gift the chief added a message 
to the effect that if any cows were stolen again 
my host was to kill the woman and all her family. 
Fortunately no more cows were lost, and the family 
party continued to live in the stable with the cows. 

Though my host was a very keen farmer, he 
certainly had not had a very good education in the 
matter of poultry - farming. For on going round 
his poultry -yard I saw roaming about a lot of 
barndoor cocks and cockerels of all sizes and ages, 
and on inquiry found that my host had so arranged 
matters that every hen was to have its own mate. 
Most highly favoured of all the ladies was the 
solitary hen turkey, who had no less than three 
old bubbly-jocks to dance attendance on her. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ANTELOPE OE AFRICA. 

I NOW seem to be nearing the conclusion of my 
bunts in Africa, — bunts in tbe course of wbicb, 
sometimes with comparative ease and sometimes 
after much toil and trouble, I was for tbe most 
part successful in obtaining tbe specimens in search 
of wbicb I bad crossed tbe waters. 

Apart from tbe larger animals already mentioned, 
a good many varieties of “ Antelope ” fell to my 
gun and rifle during my wanderings in Africa, and 
if now and again some of my “ beads ” in tbat con- 
tinent were lightly won, tbe acquisition of others 
may be said to have provided no mean sport. When 
dealing with those varieties of antelope, I have been 
careful, in tbe interest of either reader or intending 
hunter, to mention in every case tbe district in 
wbicb I found them. If my list appears at first 
sight to be somewhat lengthy, let me say in self- 
defence that I have neither been— except of carni- 
vorous birds and reptiles — a wanton killer, nor have 
I been accustomed to estimate sport by tbe size or 
weight of tbe bag, but tbat I have killed when 
either in search of a specimen, or when it has 
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been necessary to provide food for the camp.'^'SIt 
is useless to expect either hunters or porters to 
work properly day after day without being properly 
fed, and in the wilds of Africa, where some of my 
hunting was done, the boss of the expedition must 
be prepared to do his own butchering for the camp, 
or to go altogether without meat. 


ORYX CALOTIS. 

Differing from the Oryx Beisa in having long 
hairs at the end of the ears, this oryx may 
be found in small herds round Kdima - Njaro, a 
mountain on the borders of British East Africa. I 
never saw more than eight or ten of these antelopes 
together, and found them very wary and difficult to 
approach, so much so, indeed, that it cost me three 
days’ hard stalking to circumvent one solitary old 
male. I saw him for the first time in a very un- 
dulating country from the top of a little hill, and as 
he happened to be lying near a clump of thorn 
bushes, I flattered myself that I was going to get 
within shot of him pretty easily. When, however, 
I had gone a long way round, carefully keeping 
behind every bit of available cover, my oryx saw 
some hartebeest moving off, and taking alarm 
followed them on to an open plain, where there was 
no grass or cover of any kind. On the following 
day I sighted him again in a ravine, but as he was 
lying on a sandy slope, and was very much of the 
same colour as the ground, I had not seen him 
quickly enough. For he saw me first from a dis- 
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tanee of at least a mile, as I was peering over into 
Ms retreat, and made off over the next ridge, and 
although I spent the whole of that day in looking 
for him, I never set eyes upon him till the third 
morning. Then I spied him in the same place, but 
the wind was all wrong, and catching my scent he 
went out on to the open plain, where I could see 
him for miles going straight away from me. As, 
however, I spied a herd of hartebeest ahead of him, 
it occurred to me that he would probably stay with 
them. Accordingly by utilising a dry watercourse 
and some scrubby bush, I eventually got within five 
hundred yards of the herd lying down, and saw my 
oryx among them, and although he had his head 
turned my way, he seemed to be quite happy and 
contented. Leaving my gun-bearer well out of 
sight, I began crawling, or I should rather say 
wriggling, towards the herd — not indeed venturing 
to crawl on my hands and knees, but having re- 
course to the very slow and tedious method of lying 
flat on my face and pushing myself forward with 
my toes without bending my body at all. After 
about an hour of this work, finding that my clothes 
were full of cactus prickles, and that my hands and 
knees were being terribly pricked and scratched, I 
made up my mind to risk a long shot for fear that 
one of the herd might see me and alarm all the 
others. So taking a very careful and deliberate 
aim I missed the oryx clean, whereupon he jumped 
up, and in the most obliging manner galloped 
straight towards me, giving me an easy shot at 
two hundred yards. I hit him first rather far 
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back in the ribs, and then through the shoulder, 
and he rolled over dead. As I was many miles 
away from camp I took his head only, and reached 
the camp as it was getting dark. I will own to 
having felt pretty well done up after having been 
on the go for the whole day, with the searching 
equatorial sun baking my back for most of the 
time. 


ORYX BEISA. 

In Somaliland there are large herds of these 
lovely antelope, and as both the males and females 
have equally long horns, it is difficult at a distance 
to distinguish the one from the other. They are 
excellent eating, and the Somalis use the skins for 
making their small round shields. The hunter finds 
little difficulty in getting as many of these antelope 
as he wants, either for specimens or food, although 
in places where the Midgans, whom I have already 
described as the gipsies of Somaliland, have rounded 
up herds with their dogs, and shot many of the 
antelopes with their poisoned arrows, the survivors 
are shy and very wary. 

On one occasion I saw a bull beisa in a thick 
bush apparently butting something on the ground. 
He took no notice of me as I walked up to him, and 
when I shot him I found that the poor beast was 
stone blind, and that the skin was hanging off his 
legs where he had been caught in a fire and terribly 
burned, while a big Snider bullet was imbedded in 
the skin of his neck, probably fired years before 
by an Abyssinian, as the Somalis at that period 
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were not armed with rifles. These oryx stand 
about 46 inches high at the withers, and carry a 
straight horn some 30 to 36 inches in length. In 
British East Africa the herds are small, ranging in 
number from two to fifteen, but in Somaliland up- 
wards of a hundred may be seen in a single herd. 
They are very quick with their horns, and dangerous 
to approach when lying wounded, — so much so, 
indeed, that men have occasionally been killed 
when going up to cut their throats. 

BLAND. 

These antelopes are very scarce nowadays in East 
Africa, and in the whole course of my trip I only 
saw about a dozen. The bull which I killed I saw 
one afternoon, when I was strolling up a knoll close 
to my camp without my rifle. As he was walking 
along by himself, and moving in the direction of 
the camp, I ran back and got a rifle ; but on my 
return to the knoll, finding that he had already 
passed under it, I followed him up and got an easy 
chance, as he kept on the same line facing about 
three-quarters away from me. I shot him behind 
the shoulder, and he dropped instantaneously. 
Beiug within half a mile of camp, I shouted to the 
men to come and bring in the meat, as of all the 
wild animals in that part of the globe the native 
prefers to eat the eland, for the simple reason that 
it carries most fat. When, not a little to my sur- 
prise, no one appeared in response to my shouts, I 
went back to the camp and found all the men 
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busily employed in cooking some bartebeest meat. 
They were at first inclined to take absolutely no 
notice of my arrival, going on with their cooking, 
and eyeing me with looks that seemed to say they 
had no intention of going out to fetch either meat, 
head, or horns, so long as they had plenty of meat 
in stock. Determined not to tolerate insubordina- 
tion of this type, I went into my tent and picked 
up a “ kiboko ” which lay handy, but had no occa- 
sion to use it, for on its appearance every man 
was off like a shot, and although it was then quite 
dark, within a very short time we had the head and 
all the meat safe in camp. On the next morning, 
as I went out, I passed the spot where the eland 
had lain, but there was no sign of him left, those 
thoroughgoing scavengers, the hyenas, having re- 
moved every trace of bones and entrails. 

The eland, with many other bovine antelopes, 
were nearly exterminated when the rinderpest raged 
through the country and killed off nearly all the 
cattle a few years prior to my visit. They are the 
largest and the heaviest of all the antelopes, stand- 
ing 6 feet high at the withers, and often carrying a 
great deal of fat. The ears are small and pointed, 
the horns very strong, but only about 30 inches 
long. The females have horns, but these are not so 
stout as those of the males. The meat, as I have 
said, is excellent eating, closely resembling beef, 
but nicer, and streaked with alternate layers of 
fat and lean. They live on fairly open ground 
where there are occasional patches of woodland. 
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LESSEE KOODOO. 

We saw a good many of these in Somaliland; 
they live in thick hush, and are wonderfully pro- 
tected by nature, their grey skins with white 
stripes down the back and sides harmonising so 
well with the sun shining through the dense foliage, 
that unless they move it is most difficult to detect 
their presence. They are very wary, and the 
hunter’s best chance of getting a shot lies in 
donning rubber-soled boots, and following up their 
tracks through the bush as quietly as possible. The 
females have no horns, and their skins are yellowish 
brown, with white and black stripes alternating 
down the centre of the back, and diagonal stripes 
down the ribs, shoulders, and flanks. They are 
white inside the legs and under the tail, which is 
about nine inches long. They are generally found 
in pairs. 

I had great luck with one male. Having seen it 
in a patch of thick bush as we were moving camp, 
I returned to look for it some days later, and 
knowing that it would take me practically the 
whole day to get to the spot and back to camp, and 
leave very little if any spare time for hunting, I 
rode with my gun-bearer straight to the place where 
I had seen the koodoo, and finding it in exactly the 
same spot, killed it and started on my homeward 
journey with the head in less than half an hour 
after our arrival. A very lucky day, this! The 
male of this species stands about 40 inches high at 
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the withers. Like the Greater Koodoo, it has very 
large ears, but unlike that species it never leaves 
thick bush, either of thorn or tamarisk, and always 
remains in the vicinity of water. The horns are 
about 2 feet long measured in a straight line, or 
2 feet 6 inches measured round the curves, and are 
very handsome, but do not spread out wide at the 
-tips like those of the majority of the Greater 
Koodoos. The species is only found in Somaliland 
and British East and Central Africa. As they bark 
loudly when they scent the sportsman, but do not 
bark when they see him, the chances are that he 
who hears even one bark will never sight the 
animal, as it is pretty sure to have run away on the 
instant that it has scented danger. 

GREATER (OR BIG) KOODOO, 

These are far and away the handsomest of all the 
antelopes, and as they live in the hills, will 
generally be found in pretty surroundings. I 
obtained my own specimens in Somaliland, where, 
though the horns are not so long as they are farther 
south, they have a good wide spread, and are very 
thick and strong. Though there are larger varieties 
of antelope, no other species presents so striking an 
appearance, with the grand and bold spiral horns 
measuring about 50 inches round the curve, the fine 
broad curve outwards measuring nearly 40 inches 
from tip to tip, the white V-shaped mark on the 
nose, the white cheek spots on a grey face, a noble 
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fringe or ruff of hair running down the throat to the 
fore-legs, and a darker mane extending down the 
back of the neck to beyond the withers. 

These antelopes are sometimes to be found in the 
low-lying heavy bush at the foot of rough hUly 
ground in the vicinity of water, but more often 
frequent the rocky hillsides where there are open 
patches between thick bush-covered banks. They 
have wonderfully sharp hearing, on which they 
doubtless depend for protection more than on their 
eyesight. The colour of the male is a slaty grey, 
while the female, which is hornless, is more of a 
fawn colour. They both have nine to twelve white 
lines down their sides, from the backbone to the 
belly, and, except perhaps to the specially trained 
eye, are most difficult to see when standing still in 
thick cover. I have been within twenty yards of 
one, and the shikaries have tried to point him out to 
me for two or three minutes without my being able 
to see him, until, growing tired of being pointed at, 
he suddenly bolted without giving me a shot. At 
the end of ten days' hunting I had only been able 
to secure two specimens, one quite good, the other 
fait only, though carrying wide and strong horns. 
Having seen one over-night we started for the same 
spot at daybreak, but owing to a thick mist could 
do no good for some considerable time. Then 
moving our ground, and looking over a ridge, we 
sighted and disturbed a number of hinds, or, as they 
should more properly be called, cows. An examina- 
tion of the tracks revealed that there had been a 
large hull koodoo amongst the herd, and we tracked 
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and followed him np until 10 a.m., when I had 
tiffin, and sent the men to look for the trail which 
we had lost on some rocks hard by. At the end of 
half an hour they came back, and just as they 
reached us we saw a big koodoo racing up the other 
side of a ravine opposite to us some hundred yards 
away. Not being able to see the intermediate 
ground, I entirely miscalculated the distance, and 
thinking him to be farther off than he really was, 
missed him with three shots which I fired right over 
him. Fortunately he stood and gave me the chance 
of a fourth shot, which broke his fore-leg high up. 
I then got a snapshot over a bush as he was 
running off, and hit him below the tail, on which he 
turned and went straight down into a ravine below, 
and again stood, whereupon I shot him in front of 
the shoulder and killed him. My success caused 
great rejoicing and hand-shaking among my men. 
Small wonder ! For my shikaries had worked hard 
to get me a koodoo, and the labour of walking hour 
after hour, while tracking over rough and stony 
ground, with bare feet and under a scorching sun, 
must have been trpng in the extreme. As they 
had gone through the same ordeal day after day 
without flinching or complaining, it may easily be 
gauged what keen sportsmen these fine fellows 
were. The horns of this koodoo were 45^ inches 
long, and 33| inches across the tips, and very 
strong. My other specimen carried horns 53 inches 
long, but narrower and less massive. Nor had it so 
handsome a head, while both the face and neck were 
much marked by fighting. 
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KLIPSPEINGBE, 

This very pretty little antelope, which has a very 
rough and hard coat, not unlike that of a hedgehog 
in appearance, is found in Somaliland, British East 
Africa, and many other parts of the continent. 
The hair differs from that of any other antelope, 
indeed I might almost say animal, being thick and 
flattened, very stiff in quality, of a whitish colour 
for three-quarters of the length, then brown with a 
greenish tip. The klipspringer has large round 
eyes of a dark colour, which show up very promi- 
, nently by contrast with the green-tipped hair. It 
stands some 20 inches in height, and the horns are 
3 to 4 inches long. Generally going about in twos 
and threes, it lives on rocks and rough stony 
ground, and may often be seen perched on a big 
stone with all four feet together. Like most small 
antelope it is very good to eat, though for some 
reason or other my porters did not seem to appre- 
ciate it. 


chandlee’s eeed-buck. 

Although resembling other reed-bucks in appear- 
ance, this species, so far from living amongst reeds 
in low-lying swampy ground, is commonly to be 
met with on higher ground on low hills. The buck 
generally go about either in pairs or parties of 
three. Standing about 30 inches high, they carry 
horns some 6 inches long, and have hair of a light 
reddish fawn colour. 
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BOHOR : REED-BUCK. {Ceriocapra Bohor.) 

Of this species I got one specimen only, whilst I 
was walking through some high reeds on low-lying 
swampy ground, with all my porters walking in 
Indian file behind me, chattering and laughing. 
The inquisitive little creature simply stood still and 
stared at us, and paid the penalty of its rashness. 
It is much larger than Chandler’s reed-buck, and 
carries horns turning inwards at the tips, about 
12 inches long. 


WATER-BUCK. 

The water-buck, which stands about 39 inches 
high, always lives in or near wet and swampy 
places, but may frequently be found feeding on dry 
ground near water. It carries strong annulated 
horns which turn back, and has rough coarse hair, 
with a white line across the rump. The meat is 
not particularly good, being of a distinctly coarse 
quality. They usually go about in small herds, 
with probably only one big male to six or eight 
females or young males. But as I often saw 
solitary males, I think that they may follow the 
example of the red deer in the rutting season. 
They are pretty tough, and take a lot of killing; 
one old male required four bullets to finish him. I 
should add, however, that the three first were solid 
bullets which had been put in my Mannlicher clip 
by mistake, and had all gone clean through his ribs. 
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before the last — a hollow-nosed bullet — ^finished bin^ 
ojBf. Probably any one of the other three shots 
might have proved fatal in course of time. 

kikk’s dikdik. 

A tiny little antelope with very short horns, 
ridged at the base, only about 2 inches long. The 
ears are longer than the horns, and there is a tuft 
of long hair behind the horns. It has a particularly 
long nose, and lives in dry flat ground amongst 
rough grass and short bushy scrub. 

I found one near Taveta in British East Africa, 
and sending a man to drive each bit of cover 
towards me, killed it with a shot-gun. It is 
reputed to be too strong in taste for eating, but I 
found it quite palatable, 

Philip’s pikdik. 

Another tiny and very graceful antelope, to be 
found in Somaliland. It is about the size of a 
rabbit, but of course has longer legs. "We shot 
several specimens with shot-guns, 

STEIN-BIJOK. 

These are fairly plentiful at the foot of Kilima- 
Fjaro. They are sandy-red in colour, and have 
very large eyes and ears. The horns, which are 
smooth and slender, are 5^ to 6 inches long. I 
managed to get a photograph of one within twenty 
yards, which shows how easy they are to shoot. 
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Harvey’s dhyker. 

This species, a reddish-brown little duyker with 
a black stripe down the nose, I also found in the 
region of Kilima-Njaro. They are thickly made and 
sturdy animals, carrying short thick horns both in 
male and female. They lie very close in the thick 
grass of the jungle until the hunter almost walks 
over them, when they suddenly dart away. 


spekb’s gazelle. 

Also found in Somaliland. The head, neck, back, 
and quarters are of a pale fawn colour, with a darker 
later line ; the belly, throat, chest, and inside of the 
legs are white. The horns of the male are from 
9 to 11 inches long, those of the female shorter 
and weaker. This- gazelle has a peculiar wrinkled 
skin in four folds above the nose, which dis- 
tinguishes it from any other species of gazelle or 
antelope. It is found in the open country in small 
herds, ranging from four to seven. 


pelzele’s gazelle. 

This very closely resembles the last-named species, 
but lacks the wrinkle above the nose, and is rather 
longer in the face and lighter in colour. It stands 
about 24 inches in height. I found it near Bulhar 
in Somaliland. 
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Thomson’s gazelle. 

Thomson’s gazelle stands about 25 inches in 
height, and is of a sandy-red colour, with a black 
lateral band, and white on the belly, chest, throat, 
and inside of the legs. It is found in British East 
Africa in herds of thirty or more, and is one of the 
commonest gazelles on the plains. The male carries 
horns measuring 14 or 15 inches, but those of the 
female are quite small. 

geant’s gazelle. 

This very handsome gazelle, which stands about 
34 inches in height, and carries a lovely lyre-shaped 
horn, longer than that of any other gazelle, is fawn 
in colour with slight lateral bands, white on the 
belly and as far as the tail. The females have 
smaller and shorter horns than the males. I got 
my best specimens near Kilima-Njaro, but they 
are found all over the East African Protectorate, 
generally on rocky ground and far away from 
water. 


soemmeeing’s gazelle. 

This species, the “Awal” of Somaliland, stands 
about 35 inches in height, frequents the open plains 
in large herds, and is very common. The horns are 
long and much ringed, curving outwards till near 
the tips, when they turn inwards and point directly 
towards each other. The horns of the females are 
nearly as long as those of the males, but lighter and 
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smootlier. They are of a uniform fawn colour, and 
not particularly graceful, being more heawily built 
than other gazelles. 

waller’s gazelle. 

This species, the “ Gerenuk ” of Somaliland, is 
plentiful in that country, ranging in small bands of 
three to six, but in British East Africa comparatively 
scarce. These gazelles are very slight and tall, stand- 
ing nearly 40 inches at the shoulder, and having a 
long neck, which enables them to reach the tender 
shoots of bushes and trees, their staple food. Some- 
times they stand up on their hind legs in order 
to reach as high as possible with their fore- 
feet, which they support against the branches and 
trunks of trees as they feed. They are never found 
in thick bush, but live entirely in thin and open 
bush, and when disturbed they do not gallop off 
after the fashion of other gazelles and antelopes, 
but run with their heads down. The males carry 
horns ranging up to 16 inches in length, and very 
strong for so light an animal, but the females are 
hornless. They are a reddish fawn in colour. 

ROAN ANTELOPE. 

These fine beasts, which stand about 56 inches at 
the withers, are of a greyish fawn colour, with a 
mane which extends from the horns over the withers 
to the middle of the back. They are white below 
the eyes and round the mouth, dark grey on the 
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cheeks and between the eyes nearly down to the 
nose. The ears are very long, narrow, and pointed, 
the horns short for the size of the animal, measur- 
ing only about 24 inches, but strong and heavily 
ridged, curving backwards. The females have no 
horns. 

I got my specimens in British East Africa, in open 
forest among the hills, and although the species is 
comparatively scarce, I saw several small herds of 
from six to eight. They are extremely vigilant and 
difficult to approach, and I was out for many days 
before I got one. 


C¥MMING’s bush-buck. 

This lovely antelope, a denizen of British East 
Africa, is very difficult to find, as it lives in dense 
bush. It stands about 26 inches high, and the male 
has spiral horns, 12 to 14 inches in length, while the 
female is hornless. The colour is a light brownish 
red, with four or five distinct white stripes on the 
body, and white spot on the haunch. 

Difficult as it is of approach, I found a weird 
fascination in prowling quietly about in thick 
jungle with the hope of encountering these lovely 
little buck, as in the course of my roamings I saw 
a wonderful variety of bird and insect life, and at 
intervals got most interesting glimpses in every 
direction. 
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swatne’s haetebeest. 

This ugly aud ungainly looking animal, •with its 
long face, thick twisted horns, and drooping hind 
quarters, stands about 47 inches high at the 
withers, and is of a chocolate-brown colour, with 
a black face intersected by a fawn line below the 
eyes. It is very common in Northern Somaliland, 
where it is found in large herds. 

coke’s haetebeest. 

This species, to which the natives ■ give the 
name “ Kongoni,” stands about 45 inches high, 
is bright fawn in colour, and carries a long tail. 
The horns are short and thick, and, as is also the 
case with Swayne’s hartebeest, bracket shaped. 
It is found north of Kilima-Njaro in East Africa, 
and often associates "with other game, such as 
Grant’s and Thomson’s gazelle, eland, zebra, &c., 
on the vast plains. It is a wary animal, and 
while the rest of the herd is feeding on the plain, 
a sentinel is always left on an ant-hill, or some 
piece of high ground. These hartebeest can gallop 
at a great pace, and at the breeding season in 
November they leave their little calves in the 
grass during the daytime, and watch over their 
safety from a distance. 

WHITE-BEAEBED GNTJ. 

Found in large herds on the Athi plains in 
British East Africa, these are very amusing 
animals to watch, as they behave very like wild 
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ponies, performing the same antics of frisking, 
dancing about, and kicking up their heels, and, 
except that they have horns, much resemble 
ponies. They are migratory in their habits, moving 
northwards or southwards according to the time 
of year. They stand about 46 inches high, with 
fine legs and long tails, and are dark brown or 
almost black in colour. The heads are rather 
like those of oxen but much more shaggy, and, 
having long faces and Roman noses, look dispro- 
portionately large for the bodies. 


IMPALA. 

This very handsome medium-sized East African 
antelope is found in herds ranging from ten to 
sixty, seldom more. It stands 36 inches in 
height, and is of a reddish - brown colour, with 
white belly and throat. The horns of the 
male, measuring from 17 to 22 inches in length, 
are very graceful and peculiar in shape, being 
lyrate, and annulated to within a few inches of 
the points. The female is hornless. They prefer 
open park-like country, with small patches of thin 
bush interspersed with strips of grass on which 
they feed. When alarmed, they bound high in 
the air before starting to run away. 

I have now come to the end of my tale of 
antelopes killed in Africa, and will reserve those 
killed in other continents for a later chapter. Let 
me say, before taking leave of this subject and 
breaking new ground, that although I have some- 
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times had recourse to a Natural History in order 
to identify a species, the notes I have made in 
the matter of the habits and customs, measure- 
ments and colouring of the various species, have 
been the results of my own experience and ob- 
servation. Here and again a Natural History is 
almost essential to the hunter, but he must be a 
poor sportsman indeed who does not to a certain 
extent rely upon his own powers of observation. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

THE BEAES OP BEITISH COLUMBIA. 

Eaely in April 1899 I started from Lillooet, a 
small town about sixty miles from Ashcroft, a 
station on the Canadian Pacific Eailway, to hunt 
up Bridge river and some of the deep valleys 
running into it. 

My party consisted of M., my hunter; P., an 
Indian who came as cook and to help with the 
horses; six pack horses and three riding horses 
which I hired from M., who in addition supplied 
all harness, saddles, some capital waterproof canvas 
saddle-bags, and manteaux to cover completely 
each horse’s load, so that our food and other kit 
were well protected from thorns and wet'. M. also 
brought two splendid collie dogs which were delight- 
ful companions, and one especially, Caraboo by name, 
took a fancy to me, treating me as if I were a little 
child which must not be left on any account for 
fear some harm should come to it. Caraboo was a 
fine strong yellow coUie, who would face anything 
from a porcupine, of which there were many about, 
to a grizzly. He always insisted on sleeping out- 
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side my tent, as close to my head as he possibly 
could get, with the unpleasant result that often in 
the dead of night I was startled by a ferocious 
growl close to my ear, a sign that Caraboo heard 
something moving in the neighbourhood. The 
Cascade mountains, on which we were camped, 
are a branch of the Eockies, and it is quite im- 
possible to describe the ever - var 3 n.ng, glorious 
scenery. Below were lakes with rugged preci- 
pices falling down to the water’s edge ; many little 
islands covered with fir-trees ; here and there small 
cascades dropping hundreds of feet straight into 
the clear water of the lake. Above, miles of dark- 
green pines up the mountain-sides, extending into 
open slopes covered with crags jutting out of the 
snow and ice, which in the early morning when 
the sun was rising would be a deep pink, in the 
evening as the sun set a deep rose, gradually toning 
down to a dark purple, . 

We stayed a few days in each likely place for 
bears, and while we hunted for deer or white goats 
for meat, we always looked for bear tracks, but saw 
very little sign of grizzlies till the middle of May, 
having evidently come too early for them. But 
on May 14 I found quite fresh tracks of an old 
grizzly in the snow and two trees which he had 
bitten, reaching up eight feet four inches high. By 
his tracks I could see that he had stood up on his 
hind legs with his back to the trees, and then, no 
doubt, stretching his neck as high as he could, had 
bitten the bark by turning his head sideways. 

There were several old bites on one of the 
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trees where either he or other bears had bitten 
in former years ; and as none of the bites were 
as high as the fresh ones, I concluded that the 
biter had either grown since he last bit, or was 
taUer than any other bear which had used the 
same tree on which to record his height. The 
Indians say that every bear that comes along 
tries to bite a little higher than the highest bite 
already there; and unless he succeeds in doing 
this, knowing that a bigger bear is using the 
same path, and is probably in the neighbour- 
hood, he finds it wise policy to move on 
elsewhere. 

It was on May 21 (Whit - Sunday) that I got 
my first grizzly, after I had been out for seven 
weeks without seeing one. I was camped on the 
river -bank a few miles higher up than where 
I had seen the marks on the trees. We had 
moved camp that morning, as I could not find 
the bear on the snow-slides near; and after an 
early supper at 4.30 — ^it was light up to 9 P.M. — 
we started out, and by 6.30 reached the bottom 
of a big snow-slide straight above our camp, and 
soon found the fresh tracks of a big bear — prob- 
ably the same old grizzly whose fresh bite we 
had recently discovered. As the wind was blow- 
ing down the ravine we hunted up it, and came 
across a freshly used bear’s bed, where evidently 
the bear had slept the night before and probably 
had fed up the ravine in the morning. 

A careful examination of the slide with the 
telescope revealed nothing for some time, and we 
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gradually moved up the steep gully, down which 
a little stream was running, stopping to use the 
telescope every now and then when we sighted 
a bit of new ground. At last, to my joy, I just 
caught sight of the bear crossing the stream in 
the bed of the ravine, and told M. that I had 
seen him. M., however, thought the news too 
good to be true, and, consideriug that we had 
been working hard for so many weeks and seen 
nothing in the shape of a bear, it was not sur- 
prising that he was inclined to be sceptical. 
However, we presently saw my friend again 500 
yards above us, quietly browsing like a huge fat 
pig, and biting dovmxoards, not up, as a cow or 
a deer does. As it was getting late we walked 
up towards him, though he was evidently feeding 
down towards us, and probably had every in- 
tention of sleeping in the same bed which he had 
occupied on the previous night — now a good mile 
below us. By walking along a ridge a good bit 
above the stream we found much easier going, 
and could at the same time see more ground 
than would have been the case if we had gone 
up the bottom close to the stream. Moreover, 
we commanded a view of the ground between us 
and the stream, so that the bear could not pass 
below us without being seen. When we got to a 
thick bit of bush in the hollow, we sat down and 
waited for him. But as it was growing dark, and 
I was much afraid that after aU I should not get 
a shot, I presently sent M. down a bit lower 
again to try if he could see anything of the bear. 
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wHle I waited anxiously, squinting down my 
Mannlielier rifle to find out if I could see the 
foresight. Soon I saw the top of some bush in 
the middle of the thicket shaking violently, and 
knew that my bear must be there; and as the 
bush kept on shaking I guessed that he was rub- 
bing against it, and began to be afraid that he 
never would come out and cross a small open 
patch below the thicket which was sheltering him. 
Accordingly, by sliding down the steep bank, I 
got within thirty yards of the still shaking bush, 
and then, just as I was contemplating running 
straight into the thicket on the chance of seeing 
him and getting a shot, the bear quietly walked out 
into the open space close below me, and, although 
it was now nearly dark, gave me an easy shot, 
and I hit him fair behind the shoulder. He turned, 
growling and biting at his side as he bolted down 
the stream ; and I lodged another buUet, which 
found its way into his heart, within three or four 
yards, and he rolled over into the little creek 
quite dead, with all four feet in the air and with- 
out another gasp. He was very heavy for M. 
and myself to move ; but we managed to roll him 
out of the little puddle into which he had fallen, 
and after opening his paunch returned to camp as 
fast as we could, reaching it long after dark. Of 
course we talked over our adventures, and de- 
scribed the scene to P. the cook; but I cannot 
claim that as a narrator I enjoyed quite the 
same measure of success as did Othello. For 
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P. obviously misliked tbe whole affair, and, 
like all Red Indians, was convinced that the 
grizzly’s death would in some way bring us bad 
luck. “He want to die,” he said. “S’pose he 
no want to die, he no let bullet hurt him, and 
he kill you.” 

Starting from the camp at 4 A.M. we measured, 
skinned, and weighed the bear, which was very 
thin, and had evidently been out from hibernating 
for a long time, and had found very little food, 
owing to the lateness of the season. "When I 
looked in the thicket where he had stopped so 
long before I shot him, I discovered that he had 
been digging up the roots of the Indian potato — ■ 
a very favourite food for both bears and Indians. 
He weighed 478 pounds, and measured along the 
back, from the tip of the nose to the tip of the 
tail, 88i inches, and from his lower lip to the 
sole of his hind foot 104 inches. 

A bear’s track is like a huge human track with- 
out the instep, and measures in length about 10 
or 11 inches, and has curved nails 4J to 5 inches 
long. The track is 7 to 8 inches wide, and smells 
almost as strongly as an old boar — so much so, 
indeed, that even when it has been two or three 
days old I have smelt it still quite distinctly. We 
carried the skin and skull down to camp, and 
after moving next day made a square frame of 
four strong poles and stretched the skin on it. 
I shot several bears after this one, but none gave 
me so much pleasure and satisfaction as my first; 
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and, as I always say, there is no doubt that the 
harder one has to work the more pleasure there is 
in getting the thing desired. 

There is no close time for bears; but nature 
protects them very well, as they hibernate for five 
or six months, or possibly, on very high ground, for 
a longer period, and as soon as the warm weather 
comes they shed their coats and are not worth 
shooting. It follows that early spring is the 
proper time for shooting them. Most autumn-shot 
bears are killed in October, before their coats have 
got their full length ; but November-killed bears 
are good, and the coat is nearly as long as it is 
in the early spring. 

Grizzlies keep high up in the mountains, follow- 
ing the snow-line up as the snow gradually melts. 
They always stay in the highest valleys, where 
there are plenty of snow slides, and in the spring- 
time feed in the early morning and late evening 
round and about the slides, where the snow melts 
sooner than anywhere else, and the vegetation is 
in consequence earlier. They feed on the young 
grass shoots, wild celery, and many roots which 
they dig up in the spring - time ; but they will 
eat almost anything that a pig will eat, and when 
they can get meat devour it voraciously — being 
capable of polishing off a whole white goat at one 
meal. They seem to kill a good many goats ; but 
as the latter are very active c lim bers on their 
native rocks, it is more than probable that the 
comparatively heavy and clumsy grizzly catches 
them when they are asleep. The grizzlies eat 
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quantities of fruit and berries in tbe summer, and 
in September and October catcb a great amount 
of salmon, dragging them out of quite deep pools. 
They are also partial to dead fish, and as the 
salmon die by thousands in the spawning time, 
by the winter the grizzlies are ponderously fat. 
They cannot climb trees, as their nails are too 
long and only adapted for digging. 

The females have usually two cubs, which are 
bom in February or March, and by the time they 
come out from hibernating are able to follow 
their mothers anywhere. It is not uncommon to 
see two good-sized cubs running with the mother 
when she has two tiny cubs of only a few weeks old. 
When the cubs first come out with the mother they 
are very weak, and can scarcely scramble after her. 
A big grizzly or silvertip stands 48 inches at the 
shoulder, and measures 90 inches from the nose 
to the tip of the tail, 67 inches round the 
chest behind the forearm, 36 inches round the 
biceps of the forearm, and 48 inches round the 
neck; from the nose to the sole of the hind foot, 
stretched back, 104 inches. He is not at all 
savage, and does not attack unless badly wounded, 
or so cornered that he cannot get away. 

The first heavy snows in November drive the 
grizzlies to their winter quarters, either in caves in 
rocks, or under the huge piles of timber and brush 
which have accumulated for ages at the bottom of 
the snow-slides or avalanches. Several feet of new 
snow soon cover everything, and keep the bears' 
sleeping-places warm and snug, protecting them 
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from the piercingly cold winds which drive the 
thermometer often to 60 degrees below zero. 

There are generally some brown — or, as they are 
called in Canada, “cinnamon” — bears in the lower 
parts of the same valleys as the grizzlies, and 
sometimes female black bears, but never male black 
bears, as the browns and grizzlies drive the male 
blacks away. 

The skull of the grizzly male has a deep ridge 
from the back to the front, where the forehead 
begins to slope. The female has less ridge, not 
more, perhaps, than the brown male, whilst the 
brown female, and both male and female black, have 
no ridge, but round tops to their skulls. 

Grizzlies vary in colour from light yellow to a 
dark blue, and are sometimes a dark chocolate, 
with grey hairs among the brown. The cinnamon 
or brown bears vary in colour from light cinnamon 
to dark chocolate. 

The grizzly never has black cubs, but as the 
black female often has brown cubs on the mainland, 
but never on Vancouver Island, where there are no 
grizzlies, there is little doubt that the brown or cinnar 
mon is a cross between the black and the grizzly. 

Both the black and brown species can climb trees, 
and in the spring the former is generally shot in the 
cotton-trees, feeding on the young buds while they 
are in the sticky state before bursting into leaf. 
The Indians kill many in this way during May and 
June, but will not go near a grizzly. Blacks are 
very quiet, harmless beasts, and never show fight, 
and their skins, although very much smaller, fetch a 
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better price than grizzlies or browns. They eat 
large quantities of berries, but if there are any 
salmon in the rivers they feed on these as long 
as the supply continues, or until they are driven 
to hibernate in big, hollow trees. On Vancouver 
Island I have seen broad footpaths on each side of 
the creeks where the black bears have kept travel- 
ling up and down, hunting for salmon, and the 
banks of the river strewn with the heads and back- 
bones of the salmon they have eaten. They are 
also fond of a strong-scented plant which goes by 
the name of “ skunk cabbage.” 

We found two collie dogs most useful in following 
up wounded bears, though they were never able to 
bay an unwounded one. M.’s explanation of this 
was that bears in May and June are thin, and able 
to run long distances. In the autumn, per contra, 
when they are very fat, they soon get blown, and 
are unable to run far, and the dogs can soon bring 
them to bay. Caraboo always came out with me 
when I was hunting alone, which I generally did, 
as M. had a most unfortunate cough, so that he 
managed the camp and the skinning, stretching, 
and cleaning of the bear skins. There is plenty of 
work with each skin, especially with a grizzly’s ; 
for the animal has a very thick hide, which requires 
a lot of paring down, as otherwise it would be as 
stiff as a buffalo hide. 

Caraboo always kept quite close behind me, and 
never ran in before I shot, or in other ways 
misbehaved. But sometimes, on my way home 
late in the evening, I chanced to get out of my 
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reckoning in the high fir-trees, all of which are 
exactly like each other, and to overshoot the place 
where I ought to turn off to get to camp, where- 
upon Caraboo would quietly rub against my leg and 
start off in front of me in the right direction for 
camp, always bringing me safely home, so that when 
I had him with me I was never at all nervous about 
losing my way. 

One morning I shot a goat on a high rock, off 
which it fell a long way into the timber below, and 
was so much smashed with the fall that, not thinking 
the skin or meat worth taking, I left it. A few days 
after I was walking along above the same rock when 
Caraboo winded something below, which I at first 
thought must be the same dead goat, though the 
dog seemed confident that there was something that 
required great caution. So, as he went crouching 
slowly to the edge of the precipice, I followed him, 
but on looking over the rock could not see the white 
goat where I had left it at the bottom of the rock, 
and was rather surprised at its disappearance, when 
Caraboo happened to loosen a small stone which 
went bounding down into the timber below, and 
a minute or so later I saw a big brown bear two 
hundred yards below slowly walking up towards us, 
and every now and then stopping to listen. When 
he got nearly up to the base of the cliff and I 
saw him clear of trees, I sat down, and taking a 
deliberate shot, hit him between the shoulders, and 
he dropped dead in his tracks. On climbing down 
I found he was an old male, with many old fighting 
scars on his head. No doubt Caraboo’s accidental 
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loosening of the stone had made him come towards 
us, under the impression that another bear was on 
his way to try and take his goat-meat from him. I 
had to hurry down to camp to get in before dark, 
and next morning, in a heavy snowstorm, returned 
to the place, skinned him, and having brought 
a piece of rope, rolled the skin and skull up and 
packed them down on my back. A big skin when 
green weighs sixty pounds. 

This brown bear was 72 inches long from the tip 
of the nose to the end of the tail, and had no fat 
at all on him. He had dragged the dead goat 
a considerable distance, and was busy eating it 
when we disturbed him. I considered that this 
bear was Caraboo’s entirely, as without the dog's 
help I certainly should never have seen it. 

On another occasion also Caraboo recovered for 
me an old grizzly female which I had wounded on 
a snow-slide as she was running away. She got off 
into a lot of thick scrub, and although I was sure 
that I had hit her, as I found a drop of blood on a 
leaf, I had just given up searching for her when I 
heard the dogs barking lustily not far off, and on 
going to the place found the bear dead, close to the 
river, the Maniilicher bullet having entered just in 
front of the hind leg as she was running away, and 
raking forward passed through her chest and lodged 
in her shoulder. The worst of the Mannlicher is 
that it makes such a small hole where it enters, 
that unless it goes through the animal there is very 
little blood to track by. This bear measured 80 
inches from the tip of her nose to the end of the tail, 
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and 36 inches at the shoulder. The dogs also 
found me a dead female black bear which I had 
wounded two days before quite close to camp, 
but not killiug it dead on the spot, and having no 
dog, I had lost it in the thick scrub. I had seen 
her feeding amongst some young firs which were 
very close together, and although she was not far 
off, I could not get a clear shot at her, but seeing a 
space of about a foot clear, which she looked like 
coming to, I sat down and kept the rifle up point- 
ing at this little break through the trees. When 
she got there I pulled the trigger, but was not quite 
quick enough, as she was walking fast, so that the 
bullet struck her rather far back in the stomach, 
and she ran a long way before dying. 

Poor old Caraboo was killed soon after I got 
home to England by being knocked over a 
precipice by a wild goat which he had hunted up 
into a corner on some rocks. I was very sorry to 
hear of his tragic end, as he had been a great 
companion to me. He was very quiet, and, like 
the best men, had not much to say, and no brag 
or swagger about him, but when it came to the 
time for action he would face anything, and he 
lolled many a coyote when it was prowling round 
M.’s homestead in the winter nights in quest of 
a sheep or a calf. I often wished that P. the 
cook had half Caraboo’s pluck, but a more chicken- 
hearted creature could hardly be imagined. I 
think that the poor fellow had been so scared by 
the terrible stories of the grizzlies’ cunning and 
ferocity that he really scarcely knew what he was 
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doing when he thought a grizzly might be near. 
In fact, both Indians and the lower-class whites 
are frightened to death of these creatures, and we 
once found four fine-looking healthy miners who 
for four days had been held up by an imaginary 
grizzly, although they were all armed with 
Winchesters. They might have been there now 
if we had not chanced to come along. Naturally 
the information that a huge grizzly was waiting on 
the path to attack and eat any stray foot-passenger 
was delightful news for us, and we went straight 
on to meet this monster, which of course — ^perhaps 
luckily for us — was not there. Perhaps he had got 
tired of waiting, and had gone off to look for some 
other kind of food. In any case, we could find 
no sign or track of him anywhere, and as it was 
a very muddy path, and a grizzly track is easy 
to see, we thought the miners might have been 
mistaken. P. used to tell me how, if an Indian 
had ever stolen anything, or in any way mis- 
behaved, the grizzly would know it, and would 
follow him till he caught him and killed him. 
Although useful at loading up pack-horses, P. 
was not very clever with horses in any kind of 
difficulty; and one day, when we had to cross a 
rough creek, or rather a mountain-torrent, swollen 
with heavy rains and melting snow, about forty 
yards wide, where there was no place deep enough 
for horses to swim, and yet the water was scarcely 
shallow enough to wade, with many round boulders 
sticking up in the dirty, whirling stream, he 
absolutely refused to lead the steady old beU- 
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maxe. This, be it said, was always the leader, and 
had a bell round her neck, and the other horses 
all followed her, each of them keeping its own 
recognised place in the line. Under the circum- 
stances M. had to go first, leading the wildest 
young pack-horse, as he was nervous lest it might 
get hurt, whilst I drove the others into the stream 
after him, with the result that, although he had 
chosen the smoothest place, the young horse, 
unused to being led, pulled back, and dragged 
M, and his riding-horse a good bit down-stream, 
and so out of the smooth into a very rough bit of 
the creek, where there were many large boulders. 
Naturally enough, my lot of horses followed him, 
and we had a most exciting time for a few minutes, 
with all our animals splashing and snorting, some 
falling, others plunging about losing their foothold 
and rolling over and over. The biggest horse was 
for some seconds lying on his back with his head 
underneath and his feet in the air, but he managed 
to find his feet again in a shallow place after two or 
three rolls, and there he stood, shaking his head to 
try and get the water out of his ears till I thought 
he would fall again from dizziness, and looking 
very miserable. The only horse that did not come 
down was the smallest, which we quite expected to 
get washed off his legs, and which actually was at 
one time perched in mid-stream on a round boulder 
with all four feet together like a goat on a rock. 
My horse, when I had driven all the others in, 
took a tremendous plunge off the bank, and then, 
after stumbling about, quietly sat down with only 
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his head out of water. So I sat still on his hack, 
getting a cool bath, with water swirling over the 
lower part of my body and up to my waist, till he 
chose to get up and then quietly walk out to the 
other side. By that time all the other horses had 
got safely across, and finally P.’s steed, declining 
to be left behind, faced the water and brought his 
master over. The packs had been so well roped 
on with the famous diamond hitch, which to a 
stranger seems so complicated and difiieult, and 
M.’s waterproof bags were so good and sound, 
that none of the stores were damaged, except a 
small quantity which were in the kitchen -boxes. 
When I realised that everything was safe and all 
danger over, I glanced at P., who was sitting still 
on his horse with a sickly, greenish-yellowish face, 
and eyes staring out of his head, and looking 
so comic that I burst out laughing. Thereupon 
in a tremulous voice he screamed at M. : “ Why the 
boss laugh at me ? You kill horse, you kill man ; 
I no want to die ; I want to stop a little more 
longer.” Poor fellow, he was so scared that he 
behaved like a lunatic. We had a very steep bank 
to climb, with loose earth for the horses to grimp 
up by for about sixty yards, after which we had 
to cross over by some rocks, where P., leading the 
beU-mare, went first. At the top of the bank he 
dragged her rope too hard, and as he went round a 
tree without slackening the rope so that the mare 
could walk round it, she of course pulled back to 
save her head scrubbing against the tree, and losing 
her foothold, began to roll, and nearly took M., 
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who was close behind leading another horse, off his 
legs. He managed to dodge the mare, and at the 
same time had the presence of mind to cut the 
rope round her pack as she passed him, and her 
load, which consisted of two kitchen - boxes con- 
taining all our cooking and table kit, fell off, while 
she kept on rolling and went over the rock, falling 
quite a hundred feet on to some soft shale at the 
very edge of the water. I was coming up twenty 
yards behind M., and after I saw the mare dis- 
appear over the precipice I heard her bell tinkle 
two or three times, and then all was quiet. I ran 
down our trail and round under the cliff, expecting 
to find her dead at the bottom, and not being 
able to see her, concluded that she must be in the 
water, and no doubt dead; but M., looking over 
from above, saw her cross the river and land on 
the other side. Catching sight of a ficying-pan and 
an axe at the bottom of the rocks on the edge of 
the stream, I was climbing along to get them when 
I heard a noise, and looking up, saw a piece of 
rock bounding down from above. By ducking and 
handing it off I saved my head, but as my thumb 
was cut through to the bone, I left the frying-pan and 
axe till the men had got the rest of the ponies past 
and had secured the kitchen-boxes, one of which 
had stopped on the very brink of the precipice. If 
it had fallen over into the foaming torrent we could 
not possibly have saved it, and should have had 
to end our bear trip abruptly, having no spoons or 
knives to go on with. As it was, we lost nothing 
but an eagle skin which M. wanted to take home. 
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He went across for the mare and brought her back, 
half-dazed, with a lot of bruises and gashes, one 
eye bunged up, and a huge gaping gash ten inches 
long on her quarter. There was a large dent on 
the pack-saddle, which had no doubt saved her 
back, but it was most extraordinary that she was 
not killed. As it was, she was quite well again in 
a fortnight. 

We lit a fire, dried our clothes, and packing the 
bell-mare’s load on to one of the riding-ponies, we 
got into the Kimwit valley (Kimwit is the Indian for 
“ wild tiger-lily ”) by a new trail that it had taken 
us ten days to make, and crossing another creek 
fifty yards wide, we pitched our camp on the bank, 
quite close to a huge grizzly track. Our proximity 
to the “track” quite settled P.’s mind for him, 
as a few days later M. and I went away from 
the main camp for two or three nights, and 
found on our return that P. had levanted, taking 
his pony, and after he had crossed the river, 
galloping away as fast as he could go, as we saw 
by the tracks. Here, so far as we were concerned, 
ended the history of P., for we never clapped 
eyes upon him again. 

However, M. and I found that we got on very 
well without him, and we stayed in the mountains 
till the end of June, when I came home, having 
thoroughly enjoyed the whole trip in one of the 
most beautiful countries it is possible to imagine, 
and, thanks to our cutting a trail over a ridge into 
a new valley which had never been shot in before, 
having got all the bears I wanted. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

WAPITI AND BEAVER IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

My first attempt to get wapiti was a failure. Every 
sportsman some time or other has a failure; but 
this first trip of mine on Vancouver Island was 
quite the worst I have ever experienced, as besides 
not getting and not even seeing a wapiti, or elk as 
they are called in Canada, I neither got nor indeed 
saw anything at all in the way of big game. 

In October 1897 I went twelve miles up Courichan 
Lake to a place reputed to have plenty of elk, and 
hiding my canoe in some reeds, started off into the 
mountains. A man who was keen to try his luck 
with me came for two days, but as he saw nothing 
and it rained all the time, he did not seem to feel 
very happy and went back to Victoria, while I 
stayed on with one Indian as hunter and a half- 
breed cook. The Indian, “ George,” was an idle 
grumbler, and often pretended to be ill or lame, 
but the half-breed was a good fellow and quite 
keen, so that I generally took the latter out with 
me, and left the Indian in camp to do the cooking, 
which was very little indeed, as we had only started 
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witli 13| lb. of bacon, and tbis was nearly finisied 
when my partner and his hunter left us on the third 
day. We expected to be able to shoot enough 
little black -tailed deer to keep us in meat, but 
owing to the country being overrun with prospec- 
tors we never sighted one, and in the sixteen hard 
days, during which we walked on an average thirty 
miles a-day, were reduced to feeding almost entirely 
on frying-pan bread. I managed to shoot eight 
blue grouse altogether with my rifle, but that was 
the only form of meat we tasted. We had brought 
some beans, but in a weak moment the Indians had 
persuaded me to leave them cdched near the boat, 
and we never got back to the place again till we 
were on our way home. The whole country was a 
dense forest of thick firs and cedars, from every 
branch of which hung masses of dark-green moss, 
through which the sun never penetrated. There 
was a certain amount of low bush covered with 
purple huckleberries, and the ground had the most 
wonderful growth of ferns and fungi of every colour 
and shape. Here and there were open glades in the 
forest, where a good rich grass grew so luxuriantly 
that it looked an ideal place for elk, but apart from 
many old game paths, which showed that years ago 
there must have been huge herds of elk about, there 
was little to suggest that any were still living in the 
country. We did on one occasion find the fresh 
tracks of one small bull elk, two cows, and one calf, 
but we never clapped eyes on them, and if we had, 
I do not imagine that the bull would have been 
large enough to be worth shooting. 
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We found camps of prospectors in every direction, 
and these no doubt had scared all the deer out of 
the country. Accordingly, after I had explored a 
good many valleys and found no tracks at all except 
those of the same four elk, I returned to the lake 
and paddled back to the lake-side hotel. Thinking 
that I had been roughing it for some time past, I 
weighed myself, and found that I was exactly the 
same weight as when I had left the hotel nearly 
three weeks before. I spent two days fishing in the 
Co'wlchan river, and got a few nice trout with a 
9-foot rod lent to me by my landlord, who came out 
with me and showed me the best pools. There were 
plenty of salmon in the river, but the landlord said 
that they had never been caught with a fly. They 
were jumping all over the place, and on the shallow 
places I saw numerous trout following them, and no 
doubt feeding on the salmon eggs. 

On the second day I fished from the boat at 
the place where the river was running out of the 
lake. I had on a very small hook (an o.o.) and a 
very fine cast, the fly being like a tiny March brown. 
I had a rise, and it seemed a very big fish. I told 
Price, the landlord, who was rowing the boat for me, 
that I thought a salmon had risen to my fly, but 
he said that it was quite impossible, and that the 
fish must only have been jumping. But the next 
time I took a cast in the same place I hooked a good 
fish, and we soon saw that it was a bright, fresh-run 
salmon. It kept me pretty busy for three-quarters 
of an hour, for although it never left the pool, all 
down one side of the river were dead trees, faUen 
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brandies, and roots, so that I bad to do all I knew 
to keep my fisb from getting to that side. On tbe 
other side of the river was a long gravel bank on 
which I landed and tried to get the salmon on to it, 
having only a small landing-net, too small indeed 
to be of service. Time after time my fish got into 
shallow water, only to rush off again into the deep. 
However, he gradually got tired, and at last I 
managed to run him into a shallow pool, whence 
Price by using his hands succeeded in shovelling 
him on to the shingle. He weighed 8i lb., measured 
2 feet 6 inches in length, and was quite fresh run, 
with sea-lice on his gills. Price promptly added 
to his hotel prospectus a paragraph to the effect 
that a salmon had been caught with a fly, and in 
the following year there were several caught, and 
now many people go to fish there, and catch some 
good salmon in March and September. 

Later on I went another trip in quest of elk up 
Campbell river, taking with me two capital men ; 
each of them packed 100 lb. on his back, whilst I 
carried my bedding and rifle only. One of the pair, 
S., was an Englishman, who had gone out to Comox 
with his father some years before, and the other, M., 
was a Canadian. The Englishman’s father had, 
as I happened to know, played cricket for Derby- 
shire. We spent most of our time trudging through 
big timber, but we had several lakes to cross, which 
we did by making rafts and paddling our kits and 
ourselves over. We met no people after we left the 
coast, and Indians would not go into the country at 
all, as they said there was a fearful one-legged fiend 
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wlio always caught and ate any Indians who came 
that way. On each side of the river we found well- 
worn paths made in the autumn by bears which lived 
on the salmon, but when we were there the bears 
had all retired to their winter quarters. We saw a 
good many little black-tailed deer, and I got one 
very good head, — up to that date the record for 
Vancouver Island deer. They are in all probability 
diminutive specimens of the mule deer of the main- 
land. The local sportsmen often shoot these deer 
at night with a light, by walking along the roads 
and holding up a light, which so fascinates the deer 
that they stare at the light and do not try to run 
away. 

The timber was enormous, many of the trees being 
from 12 to 18 feet through at the base, and often 
we had to climb over or crawl under these trunks if 
they happened to be fallen across our path ; but if 
they had fallen in the right direction, by stepping 
from one to another we were sometimes able to 
walk along them for some hundreds of yards, — a 
pleasant change, as with a good big pack on one’s 
back it is wearisome work to have to crawl under 
timber. As we reached higher ground we had to 
trudge through deep snow, and the man who goes 
first and breaks the trail, as it is called, has a very 
hard time of it. In some of the open places the 
snow was from two to three feet deep, but there 
was none in the big timber. I shot some swans and 
a few ducks and a couple of geese, which helped the 
larder, and as I had some solid bullets, the birds 
were not smashed up as they are with hollow 
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pointed bullets. The elk were very tame, evidently 
not knowing wkat dangerous enemies they had in 
men, so that I had no trouble in getting two good 
heads. In fact, they are quite the stupidest animals 
I have ever seen, and when they have not been 
hunted at all it is poor sport shooting them. The 
first day that I got into elk country a band of 
twenty-one ranged up within forty yards of me like 
a lot of cows do when they see a dog. My strongest 
head had six points on one side and nine on the 
other. They were very massive horns, but not 
nearly so long or so handsome as the Wyoming 
heads. Unfortunately, the last day I was out after 
elk I got my big toe frozen, with the result that in 
time all the flesh came off. The bone, however, 
was not frozen, so that although I was unable to 
walk out in the" forests for twelve weeks and had to 
keep very quiet, the flesh grew again, and my toe 
became perfectly sound and well 

It was very uncertain weather, as sometimes we 
had a heavy snow, with huge flakes as big as a five- 
shilhng piece, faUing to the depth of 3 feet in a 
single night, and then on next day there would be 
just as heavy a faU of rain, which melted the snow, 
when the shower-baths which fell off the trees were, 
to say the least, uncomfortable. Our little tent was 
by no means waterproof, so that our blankets were 
generally wringing wet, but it did not seem to do 
us any harm. It was far more aggravating when a 
big doUop of melting snow would fall off a tree right 
on to the frying-pan as our breakfast was cooking, 
and send the whole contents flsdng out in all 

p 
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directions. There was so much timber about that 
it was nearly impossible to get a clear space to 
camp in, except in places where fires had killed 
most of the trees, and in these, as the old dead trees 
were very apt to fall if there was a wind, it was 
considered more dangerous to camp than where the 
trees were green. I first discovered that my toes 
{i.e., my big toe and the top of the second toe) were 
frozen by feeling them burning in the night, and 
next morning I found them quite white. At this 
stage for two or three days there was no feeling in 
them, but later on they became very tender, and on 
the sixth day after they became frozen I had a long 
tramp, lost my way, and having a lot of very rough 
walking, managed to knock the skin off my big toe, 
with the result that I was not able to do any more 
hunting. I had sent S. off to get more stores and 
expected him back in ten days, and M. had begun 
to chop out a “ dug-out ” canoe, made of white pine, 
so that I had been hunting alone. We had set 
some dead-fall traps for marten, which I looked up 
every day, and on this particular day, knowing that 
I should soon have to lie up with my toes, 1 shot 
two little deer for meat, and it was only when pack- 
ing one on my back that I found I had lost my 
way. It was snowing hard, and every bush and 
branch was weighed down with snow, and the 
fallen timber had snow along it 3 to 4 feet deep. 
I saw a swampy piece of water in front of me and 
a mountaiu behind me. I floundered along for 
three hours, continually using my compass, and 
every few minutes finding that I had turned round. 
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at one moment having to climb painfully over a 
huge log, at another to creep under a fallen tree, 
and varying the performance by alternately wading 
through rock-strewn creeks, or struggling for foot- 
hold in shaky bogs. Once I dropped my rifle while 
crossing a part which was insecurely bridged by a 
falling tree. The snow lay thick on the tree, and I 
kept kicking it off in front of me as I walked on, 
and it fell in big lumps into the water. I was 
carrying my rifle in a cover and also a stick in one 
hand, and when I arrived at the far side of the log 
I found that the rifle had slipped out of the cover, 
leaving only the stick and rifle cover in my hand. 
It was a long time before I could see the rifle lying 
at the bottom of the pool in about 5 feet of water, 
fortunately with the trigger-guard uppermost. By 
cutting a long hooked stick and getting the hook 
through the trigger-guard I managed to hook the 
rifle up, but should not care to have to repeat the 
experiment. At last I found the river, and follow- 
ing it down, hit off the trail and got back to camp 
as it was getting dark. There M. was not a little 
relieved to see me, sorry object as I was, with all 
my clothes torn to rags, and my face bleeding from 
scratches, and for my own part I was infinitely glad 
to get the deer off my back, as I had been carrying 
it for over six hours. This was not only a downright 
unpleasant day, but my last day’s hunting into the 
bargain, as my toe was so tender that I was not able 
to go out any more. 

When S. had been gone eight days the snow 
was so deep that I scarcely expected him back for 
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some time, and as M. liad finished his canoe he 
went down the lake to get a few stores which we 
had left at the lower end, and brought them back 
next day. We then decided to move our camp, as 
besides the constant drip and perpetual falling of 
snow off the trees we had one very uncomfortable 
though exciting night, — almost too exciting from 
one point of view, A strong wind got up in the 
evening, and the branches kept crashing down all 
round us ; it was snowing hard, and occasionally a 
huge tree would give a crack, and with a fearful 
rushing noise would fall with a thud. There is 
nothing more terrifying than to be in a forest at 
night in a storm, when the trees and branches are 
falling around, as one feels so helpless and there is 
nowhere to go, and nothing to be done except to lie 
still and wait. Where we were there was com- 
paratively little wind, but we could hear it roaring 
in the tree-tops, and every now and then a big lump 
of snow would faU on to the tent with a thump. 
Next morning we found one huge branch had fallen 
across our fire, and if it had been only a few yards 
nearer no doubt we should have had a bad time, as 
it was several feet thick, and must have weighed 
several tons. Fortunately there was no harm done, 
and except that one tent-peg was broken, and the 
end of the tent had fallen in, we had suffered no 
actual damage, and there had been no real ground 
for alarm. As the snow was 4 feet 6 inches deep in 
the open we did not expect S. back, but made up 
our minds to move our camp into a more open place 
where we could get the sun without being subjected 
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to the perpetual drip of melting snow. M. went 
first, carrying a load, and I floundered after him, 
and had a very tr5fing two hours’ tramp. The top 
snow was soft, and gave way as we walked on it, 
and the hard crust below kept catching against my 
poor toe and causing me excruciating pain. 

When we got to an open place in some burnt 
timber I scraped the snow away, whilst M. went 
back for another load. I had begun to level the 
ground for the tent when I heard a shout, and saw 
S. coming with his brother P., another splendid 
fellow like himself. They had brought us a lot of 
provisions and some traps for catching beaver, and 
had had a very hard time in getting to us. They 
looked fearfully tired, but were glad to find us two 
hours nearer than they expected. P. had brought 
his little dog, which, not having been able to get 
much food on the way, looked very thin and un- 
happy. P. went back again next day, although I 
wished him to stay and rest a few days, and I had a 
shrewd suspicion that the reason why he insisted on 
going lay in his unwillingness to eat more of our 
stores than he could help. My toe was improving 
so slowly that I again had to send S. away to 
Comox for stores, and this time, owing to the deep 
snow, he was so tired that he had to stay in bed for 
a few days, and deputed his brother P. and another 
young fellow to pack us up some food, which they 
cached by the landing-place at the lower end of the 
lake. When I was just out of everything I sent 
M. off, thinking that some disaster had happened to 
S., and much to my delight he returned the same 
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evening with a big load on his back, and carrying a 
pni a.n bucket of lard, which he had most fortunately 
found where they had left them. As I thought he 
was gone for at least ten days, it is needless to say 
that I was very much relieved to see him return so 
soon, the more so as I should have had very little 
but lean deer meat to eat during his absence. It 
was well on into the spring before I was able to 
walk well enough to get out of the forest, and by 
that time the wild ducks were nesting in the creeks 
and swamps, a pair of snipe had settled on the 
river bank not far from our camp, and many wild 
swans had flown over us on their passage to the 
north for the breeding season. In the winter the 
only birds we had seen were a pair of arctic crows 
which had more than once visited our camp, but in 
the early spring a number of jays arrived, and soon 
became very tame. I was much struck by the 
many different notes that these jays produced; 
they were evidently imitating other birds, whilst 
our blue jays in England only have their own dis- 
cordant cries. 

M.’s canoe was most useful, and as my toe im- 
proved I spent the greater part of each day in 
setting and looking up the beaver traps. I caught 
some marten, but beaver gave far and away the best 
sport, and are perhaps among the most difficult 
animals to trap. The best place to trap them is in 
the water at the edge of the bank where they land, 
either to feed or on the way back to their homes. 
The trap must have a heavy stone or other weight 
tied on to it, and should be set about 3 inches 
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under water, with a deep hole close to it, so that 
when the heaver gets his foot iuto the trap he 
jumps into the deep hole, and the weight on the 
trap keeps him down till he is dro'wned. If he is 
not drowned he very soon gnaws off his foot and 
escapes, leaving it in the trap. The trapper must 
not walk on the bank when he sets his trap, as the 
beaver would smell him ; nor again must he land, 
but he must set the trap either from a boat or by 
wading. Beaver live on the bark and twigs of 
willow and other trees, and in the winter lay in 
stores of these twigs under water. Knowing that 
they have many enemies on land, so soon as they 
have eaten the twigs near the water they dam up 
the stream in order to raise the water, and by this 
means are enabled to reach more twigs without the 
danger of having to go in search of food far over 
land where wolves or panthers might catch them. 
They gnaw through small trees to make their dams, 
and are wonderfully clever in building up the dam 
and filling in the open spaces with sticks and mud. 
The males are tremendous fighters, and one old 
male which I caught had many bites through his 
skin and several bad bruises all over him. He was 
very thin, and had every appearance of being a very 
old warrior. Beaver meat is most excellent eating, 
more especially the hind legs and the tail, which is 
a white meat reminding one of chicken or some sorts 
of white fish. The creatures are very difficult to 
nVin, as it is very hard to distinguish where the 
flesh joins the skin, so that the latter is rather 
liable to get cuts in it. The best method of drying 
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the ahin is to stretch it by sewing the edges all 
round on to an oval made of willow sticks or some 
other flexible wood. I only caught one heaver 
which had lost a foot before, but a man told me 
he had once caught a beaver which had lost three of 
its feet, so that it only had remaining the one by 
which he had caught it. Beaver generally have two 
or three young ones in the spring, but as each female 
has the facilities for suckling four, it is fairly certain 
that they do sometimes have four or even more. 
There are certain places on the rivers where they 
have musk beds, and at these places the males, as 
they travel about, invariably land. 

It is a mistake to think that very powerful 
double-springed traps are necessary, an ordinary 
single - spring four -inch rabbit trap being quite 
powerful enough, and the heavier the trap the 
more chance of the bone of the leg being broken. 
A four-inch trap is more likely to catch the beaver 
across the middle of the foot, which is better than 
higher up the leg, where the weight of the animal 
is liable to break the bone if it can get out of the 
water on to the bank where it can twist about 
and gnaw. I only lost one beaver which was 
caught by one toe, which it left in the trap, but 
I caught the same animal later on. Both my 
men thoroughly understood trapping beaver, and 
they said that it is a mistake to catch them near 
their houses, which they often make in smooth 
water with an entrance below the level of the 
water, or to break holes in their dams and catch 
them there when they come to mend up the holes, 
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because they are liable to leave tbe neighbourhood 
altogether. By trapping them where they land to 
feed, and by constantly shifting the traps to fresh 
landing-places after one has been caught, most of 
the beaver in the neighbourhood may be caught 
without the risk of their being scared away from 
the locality. 

I caught a few marten, but although there is 
some profit, very little sport is attached to the 
catching of these creatures, there being no neces- 
sity even for covering up the traps, two or three 
of which, set at the bottom of a small tree which 
is baited with a piece of grouse tied a yard or 
less up the trunk, may catch two or three marten 
in them at the same time. When I was in the 
country, marten were worth ten dollars a skin, 
and beaver were worth about the same, but marten 
skins weigh a few ounces, while beaver weigh 
two to three pounds, so that a hundred marten 
skins are a lighter load for a man to carry than 
twenty beaver skins. When we started home- 
wards on April 3, I had been laid up with my 
frozen toes for three whole months, and my big 
toe was still so tender that every twig or stone 
which it touched gave me a sharp twinge. 

We saw the first sand-martins that day, and 
all the way down to the coast we heard the 
melodious drumming of the willow grouse and the 
hooting of the blue grouse, welcome sounds to us, 
who for several weeks had scarcely heard a living 
thing except the arctic crows and jays. In the 
autumn I had often heard the wolves giving 
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tongue as they chased the deer at night, and their 
distant haying echoing and re-echoing round the 
high mountain-tops sounded like far-off peals of 
bells. They would always answer us back when 
we imitated their dismal howling, but they were 
very wary and seldom came near us. On Van- 
couver Island the wolves are all colours from black 
to very light yellow, but the ordinary grey colour 
predominates. For the last month I only had M. 
with me, so, as there were two heavy loads of 
skins and camp-kit to carry, and I was only up 
to carrying my own bedding, spare clothes, camera, 
and rifle, which made up a very fair load, we 
only made short stages each day. Our plan was 
to start early in the morning, and after walking 
for about two and a half to three hours, to have 
our lunch, after which he would go back for his 
second load, whilst I put up the tent, collected 
wood, and got supper ready by the time he got 
back to me in the evening. His loads were over 
100 lb. each, and he worked hard, as only a good 
Canadian can; for in the matter of packing and 
carrying heavy loads on his back, a Canadian is 
hard to beat. M. had a distinctly fiery if wholly 
amusing temper, and although he never lost it 
with me, he sometimes gave other things which 
chanced to put him out a rather bad time. As 
it was getting daylight he used to get up and 
light the fire, and whilst I was still lying snug 
and warm in my blankets, I would hear the 
scratch -scratch of the matches outside the tent, 
then another scratch and a low murmur, when 
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evidently the pitch or resin, of -which there is 
always some to be found in the pine-forests of 
Canada, refused to light. Again a scratch or two 
— a pause — then more, and rather louder mutter- 
ing, then several scratches in quick succession — 
another pause — followed without farther warning 
by a tremendous scuffling and kicking, and the 
sound of sticks and logs sent flying in all directions, 
accompanied by language calculated to consign 
them to a far hotter place than their original 
destination. Of course M. picked them all up 
again and started afresh, perhaps with better luck 
this time. When I told him afterwards how it 
had all sounded to me in the tent, he used to see 
the fun of the thing, and laugh as much as I did. 
On the whole, he was a capital man to have as a 
companion, as he could turn his hand to any- 
thing, and many a time since on subsequent trips 
have I thought of him, and wished that I had 
him with me. 

When we got to the coast we found Easter lilies, 
salmon berry, and red flowering -currants out in 
bloom, but no sign of any bear having emerged 
from hibernating. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

MOOSE AND WAPITI IN MANITOBA. 

One winter I was in Manitoba, and having been 
advised by a keen sportsman in Winnipeg to go 
to the Riding Mountains, I took train to Stratb- 
clair, where John, a first-rate Indian, met me with 
his sleigh. Driving through a bitterly cold wind, 
and over ground covered with a fine drifting snow, 
we travelled thirty - four miles before reaching 
John’s log-hut on Sheerwater Lake, having stopped 
one night on the way. The hut was 20 feet by 
25 feet, and John showed his hospitality by 
lighting two stoves, so that the thermometer in 
the hut was over 90“, while outside it was below 
zevo. John had a wife and five children, and as 
three more Indians appeared in the evening we 
were rather crowded. I had engaged a half-breed 
as cook, but he fortunately did not turn up till 
next day, and as he did not over -much like the 
cold, he only stayed two nights in camp, and made 
an excuse to leave us. On the whole I was not 
sorry, as some of his habits did not commend 
themselves to me. For instance, his method of 
cleaning the spoons and forks was to lick them 
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and wipe them with a cloth ! After we arrived 
John and I took a walk in the evening to look 
at the lake. We saw one wolf crossing a long 
way off, and heard a weird noise, which, though 
sounding to my ears not unlike the roar of wild 
beasts in the distance, John pronounced to be 
caused by the ice cracking. Mrs John gave us a 
capital supper, and the children and the Indians, 
squatting round on the floor, looked very pictur- 
esque -with their yellow faces, broad noses, black 
eyes, and shaggy black hair falHng over their fore- 
heads and eyes. John offered me one of the two 
beds, but I preferred to sleep on the floor, where 
I slumbered profoundly until the cold in the early 
morning awoke me. 

On the following day we started off in John’s 
sleigh, and travelling over fallen sticks and low 
bush, up hill and down dale, and into and out of 
holes, we took two hours and a half to cover three 
and a half nules before reaching a fir wood in which 
we camped. We rigged up a cooking-stove in a 
9 feet by 9 feet tent, making a hole through 
the top, and putting up the chimney through it, 
used spruce branches for our bedding, and melted 
snow to brew our tea. I had a small 7 feet by 
7 feet tent with a pole in the middle for my 
bedroom, -without any stove in it, but as I had 
a sleeping-bag made of two rabbit -fur blankets 
sewn together, I was perfectly warm. These 
blankets, which are made by the Indians, are 
quite the warmest bedding possible, and being 
delightfully light, are much more comfortable than 
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a lot of ordinary blankets and fur rugs. I should 
say that the ice made by my breath freezing on 
the blankets, which of course touched my face if 
I moved, usually woke me in the morning. On 
the following day it was not light enough to start 
till 8.15, and then we found the snow 20 to 24 
inches deep, and very tiring to walk through, 
although J ohn spent five hours in breaking a trail 
in advance. There were numerous tracks of elk, 
moose, and small deer, but we only saw one small 
bull moose and one cow and calf, though, by way 
I suppose of a consolation prize, we found a 
dead lynx in one of John’s snares. Most of our 
time was spent in threading our way through low 
young scrub, covered with frost, so that it was 
impossible to see far ahead or on either side. In 
the afternoon we came across absolutely nothing 
in the way of game, and when we got back we 
found several holes burnt in the top of the tent, 
where sparks had fallen on it. The next day was 
cold, with a high N.E. wind, and the thermometer 
stood at 14 degrees below zero, or 46 degrees of 
frost, all day. I ought to have got a good bull 
elk, as we sighted two lying down a long way 
off, and John began running towards them as if 
he expected them to fly away, while for my own 
part I was pretty well pumped out in trying to 
keep up with him, as I had to bring along my 
rifle as well as myself. We got within a hundred 
yards of the elk, when John, by craning his head 
about, put them up, and the big bull bolted, but 
crossed in front of us, and stood clear of bush. 
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giving me an easy chance. I was sitting with a 
good rest of both elbows on my knees, and was 
on the point of shooting when John put his hand 
on my arm and stopped me, t h in kin g no doubt 
that the bull would come nearer, and that I should 
get an easier shot. I whispered to him to leave 
go of my arm, but he held on tight, and the elk 
suddenly jumped off under some spruce trees and 
we never saw him again. It was a terrible dis- 
appointment, as he gave me such an easy shot 
that I could hardly have missed him. Needless 
to say, he had a splendid head, with huge massive 
tops, and was by far the best elk I have ever seen. 
We tried to follow him, but pursuit was useless, 
as he had gone straight down wind. As we were 
coming back we saw another man who was evi- 
dently after the same elk, but on catching sight 
of us he made off. 

As the cook seemed unable to bake, I sent him 
to Mrs John with twenty-four pounds of flour, and 
a request that she would bake some bread for us, 
and he presently returned with some bannocks. 
It was after this episode that he expressed a wish 
to go home, and as his ideas of cooking were about 
on a par with his methods of washing up, I was 
heartily glad to get rid of him. 

Recognising the tracks of two wounded elks by 
the blood on the snow, we came to the conclusion 
that some one was doing some bad shooting not far 
off. John went home at night, as he found it too 
cold, although he had a capital stove in the big 
tent, but he came in good time in the momiugs. 
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and as I tad always finished breakfast before his 
arrival, we were able to start straight away. Next 
morning I got an easy broadside shot at an elk with 
a fair head, and killed him. Whereupon John said : 
“By golly, you fine shot! No white man shoot 
’em like that; the first time I see white man kiU 
’em first time ! ” Evidently the white man’s reputa- 
tion as a shot did not stand very high in Manitoba. 
We skinned the elk on the spot, cutting up the 
meat, and putting it in a heap ready for John to 
cart away at his convenience. I skinned the head 
myself, by way of making sure that it was done 
before it became frozen, and carried home the skin 
and a little of the meat for our use in camp. 

On December 6 my thermometer was registering 
twenty degrees below zero, which was the lowest 
point it could register, but in the absence of wind 
the weather seemed comparatively warm. This 
was the first day on which I saw frost floating in 
the air as I used to see it in the Kockies when I 
was stalking wild sheep. There were plenty of 
white rabbits round our camp, and they were very 
inquisitive, often commg to my tent door at night 
and looking at me as I lay in bed. They used to 
eat up the tea-leaves, and gnaw the meat off any 
bones we threw out. 

Our little camp was very cosy, being well shel- 
tered on every side by thick spruce, which shielded 
us from the wind. We lived and cooked in the 
big tent, and most certainly our small cooking-stove 
was a great convenience, as we were able to cook in 
comfort and to keep the tent as warm as we liked. 
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It formed a part of John’s daily duty to cut the 
wood, melt the snow for cooking purposes, and to 
wash up, whilst I did the cooking. He was a capital 
fellow, and most amusing, though he evidently did 
not think much of white men in general and of 
game-hunters in particular. But, alas ! good sport 
was wanting, or the conditions were against us. To 
begin with, albeit that mocassins are the quietest 
footgear possible, still the constant crunch-crunch 
of the snow on quiet days was audible for a long 
way, and in the second place, the frost lying on 
every twig made the low bush as difficult to see 
through as if it were in full leaf, so completely 
obscuring the view that the chances of getting a 
clear shot were infinitesimal. Day after day we 
trudged long distances without seeing anything, 
though we were warned by the quantities of tracks 
that there was plenty of game about, and occasion- 
ally came upon fresh tracks of moose or elk which 
had evidently galloped off on our near approach. 

On one solitary occasion as we were coming home 
John saw a bull moose coming our way, and as in 
the dusk the head seemed to be pretty wide, I took 
a walking shot at him when he was passing rather 
below me, so that I could see him over the inter- 
vening bush, and on going up we found him dead 
about thirty yards further on. He had a fair head 
of points, and a good long tassel. We skinned 
the head and the body, taking the horns and 
scalp home, and lea'ring the meat for John’s larder 
after I had left the country. It was generally quite 
dark long before we got home, and the walking on 
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Steep banks through thick scrub and two feet of 
snow was very trying work. 

As I was not allowed to shoot more than two 
beasts with my own and John’s licences, I spent a 
few days in trying to photograph some moose, but 
although several times I was able to approach to 
within thirty yards of some, I could never get them 
clear of trees or bush, and as the snow increased 
to thirty inches deep, and made the going very 
difl&cult, I settled to give up the attempt and come 
away. Probably the reason why there was so much 
game about was that it was an unusually early 
winter, and there was much deep snow farther 
north, with the result that the game were driven 
south. Moreover, the whole of the neighbourhood 
had been burnt a few years before, so that there 
was plenty of young scrub growing up, and the 
deer naturally came to feed on it. Apropos of this, 
I once heard John remark, “Plenty boil ’em long 
ago,” by which he meant to imply that there had 
been a general burning some time back. 

Where I was more or less unsuccessful as a 
sportsman, I took some interest in studying the 
tracks of the various animals. In one place I dis- 
covered tracks made by moose as they jumped to 
make headway in the deep snow, the hoof marks, 
about four yards apart, looking as if they might 
have been the tracks of a human giant with a 
stride of four yards. Elk tracks, on the other 
hand, closely resemble cattle tracks, while those of 
a lynx are very large in proportion to the size of 
the animal, showing the four front toes, as in 
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leopard tracks, but are not more than a foot 
apart. 

One wolf track was very peculiar, as the animal’s 
body had forced its way through deep snow, the 
legs evidently not being long enough* to lift it clear, 
so that only its head could have been above the 
snow. 

The rabbits’ tracks seemed to prove that they 
alone of all the animals were able to walk on the 
snow. Though these animals themselves are very 
diminutive, their feet are by comparison enormous, 
being larger than those of an English hare. These 
rabbits, which are white, with black or brown tips 
to their ears, and brown eyes, and, as I have already 
said, huge feet, are perfectly tame, and one sat and 
watched me writing in the evening for quite a long 
time. During the winter these and the prairie 
chickens are the only edible creatures of the small 
kbad in the neighbourhood. 

The weasel’s track is like that of an English 
stoat ; in fact the weasel itself resembles our stoat, 
being white, with a black-tipped tail. 

Squirrels only make a little furrow or line in the 
snow. 

We came across very few birds. Beyond one big 
hawk, one woodpecker, and several grey thrushes, 
I saw none. 

I never knew exactly how cold it was, but I saw 
by the paper when I got back to Winnipeg that 
the thermometer there had been as low as 60° below 
zero, and quite imagine that it may have stood at 
about the same point in the Riding Mountains. In 
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any case, I can voucli for the fact that my mous- 
tache was usually a lump of ice a few minutes after 
we started in the morning. Fortunately, if there 
is no wind, one fails to appreciate the intensity of 
the cold, which merely had on me the effect of 
giving me an abnormal appetite. For, three or four 
hours after a big supper, I used to wake up “as 
hungry as a hunter.” How exactly does this hack- 
neyed phrase hit off the truth ! Big-game hunting 
is the most appetising relish I know, and I seem 
to have a hazy recollection that a famous historical 
character was of a similar way of thinking. The 
men used to think it odd that I slept in a tent 
without a stove, but they little knew how warm I 
really was, and it is most wearisome work to keep 
on replenishing a wood stove when it burns low 
and the tent gets cold. 

Our little trip lasted under a fortnight, and I 
enjoyed it enormously. Of course it is not worth 
while for an Englishman to go so far afield for two 
shots only, but it so happened that it suited my 
plans to visit Manitoba on my way out to New 
Zealand. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

EOCKY MODOTAIN SHEEP AND GOATS. 

Stalking, to a man •who is young, and we will 
hope, strong, energetic, and persevering, is the most 
fascinating of all sports. It requires more skill 
than any other kind of big -game shooting, and 
brings into play all a man’s best qualities, from the 
moment that he gets up in the morning to the time 
that he crawls into his blankets again at night. 
Pretty well every form of stalking requires a good 
head, good judgment of locality, quick eyesight, 
and a knowledge of the habits of the game hunted ; 
but in my opinion, of all game the most difficult to 
stalk, and therefore the most satisfactory to circum- 
vent, is the wild sheep. These animals are gifted 
•with the most marvellous eyesight, and more than 
once I have seen sheep which were quietly lying 
down quite a mile away, on my showing my head 
over the skyline, suddenly jump up and gallop off 
up the mountain-side. Deer, on the other hand, 
notice a moving man at a considerable distance, but 
do not seem to have the power of making out a 
man when he is stationary, even if he is only a few 
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yards off, and I liave known them feed to within a 
yard of me before they have detected my presence. 
Goats are more easily stalked than sheep if 
approached from above, as they generally are only 
looking for danger from below. While most animals 
depend chiefly on their sense of smell for protection, 
and next to that, on their eyesight and hearing, 
sheep seem to have all three senses very keenly 
developed, and a man who is able to stalk and kill 
a Big Horn (Ovis montana) on the Rocky Mountains 
may fairly consider himself able to hold his own at 
the game in any country. 

In the autumn of 1897 I went into the dry belt 
in the Cascade Mountains in British Columbia, 
where there was never much rain or snow, and 
consequently no danger of getting snowed up, and 
so being cut off from the railway. 

We crossed the Fraser river in a boat, driving 
our horses into the stream so that they had to swim 
across, and gradually going up into the mountains 
we camped for nearly a month in a deep vaUey, 
about 3000 feet above the Fraser, a great winter 
resort for sheep. Our party comprised B., a 
well-known sportsman, who knew the country and 
managed the shoots for me ; a most delightful half- 
breed called Fenton, who, besides being a very 
useful man in camp, acted as hunter for B. ; and 
an Indian called “Pretty” Charlie, who acted as 
my hunter, and was quite first-rate in that capacity, 
though otherwise he was absolutely useless, refusing 
to collect firewood or to help in any other way. 
He was certainly not called “ Pretty ” because his 
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face was handsome, for a dirtier-looking old man it 
would be hard to find; but he had an eye like a 
hawk, and was a very good judge of country, so 
that if once we had seen a sheep or a mule deer in 
the distance, he could be relied upon to bring me 
straight on to the spot, no matter how rough or 
rugged the intervening ground over which we had 
to find our way. In addition to these two hunters 
we had a self-styled cook, Frank by name, though, 
as a matter of fact, Fenton was far and away the 
best cook of the party, and in order that we might 
enjoy our breakfasts would often get up long before 
the cook and make hot cakes and other delicacies 
ready for us by the time we were up. 

We hired ten pack and riding horses from Fenton 
and Charlie, and the animals had grown quite fat 
by the time we got home again, although they only 
had grass to eat, off which they had fiist to scrape 
the snow with their feet. 

Two days after our start from Clinton we crossed 
the Fraser and slept at the ranche of a white man 
who had married an Indian woman. The man was 
away, but his wife gave us a hearty welcome, and 
entertained us right royally with a capital supper 
of venison, onions, potatoes, bread, and tea. She 
put B. and myself up in an outhouse for the 
night after we had had a romping dance to the 
music of a concertina. The whole entertainment 
was very quaint, as the hut was only some five 
yards square. Several babies were hanging up in 
little hammocks made of sacking swinging from the 
roof, and two or three children were sleeping in a 
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corner on the floor. Our partners were stout Indian 
ladies and two or three pretty half-breeds, and as 
we all wore hob - nailed boots and our ordinary 
clothes, we managed to get fairly warm. The son 
of the house was master of the ceremonies, and aU 
through the square dances he shouted the figures 
and told us what to do. The whole ball was so 
amusing and so novel that I have seldom enjoyed 
myself so much. After B. and I had retired to 
bed some of the men set to work and gambled, with 
the result that Charlie lost his spurs, rifle, and 
overalls, whilst Frank won the rifle and a pony. 
Indians are fearful gamblers, and will stake aU their 
worldly possessions, even to the clothes and boots 
they stand up in. 

I should add that in the course of the afternoon 
we had seen two Chinamen on the river bank 
washing for gold with rockers. The sand was first 
shovelled into a copper sieve, and then was washed 
over felt, with water ladled up from the river by 
hand, and the sand as it passed over the felt left 
tiny specks of gold which were plainly visible. The 
gold washers make from 25 cents to 2 dollars a day, 
and buy their food from the stores for gold dust. 
Their hovels are beautifully clean, and generally 
have a cat in them. We also saw a lot of Indians 
thrashing wheat by driving horses round and round 
on it, in the same way that East Indian ryots tread 
it out with bullocks. On October 28th, after a 
capital breakfast, we took leave of our kind hostess 
and spent a week in hunting white goats, which, 
with their short tails and shaggy long hair on their 
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legs, look like -white bears on the rocky precipices 
which they frequent during the daytime. That was 
a beautiful valley which we reached on November 
8. A few inches of snow lay on the ground, and 
we camped well above the creek, which was half 
frozen over when we first arrived, and completely 
icebound long before we left. The country was 
fairly open, with many wide grassy slopes dotted 
over with trees and low bush, while overhanging 
these were sundry rocks and precipices on which 
the sheep lay by day, only coming down to the low 
ground to feed at night. Charlie, as I have said 
before, was a splendid hunter, and although too 
excitable when near game, he had a capital eye for 
locality, and invariably brought me on to the exact 
spot where sheep were feeding after we had once 
spied them through the telescope at a distance. 
Time after time at the end of a prolonged stalk in 
unusually difficult surroundings we eventually found 
ourselves brought almost on to the top of our game. 

I had many lovely days hunting, but the hunt 
which I remember better than any was one which I 
had after a solitary old goat. There were some 
very high precipitous rocks on the opposite side of 
the valley to our camp, and from the top of these 
I saw the old goat and shot him. He feU on to a 
shale slide, and not being quite dead, kept on 
rolling down this slide, and whenever he looked 
like stopping would give another kick and start off 
rolling again, till at last he got into a most 
inaccessible-looking place at the foot of a precipice. 
We had a rather trying time following him, as what 
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with slippery frozen snow, rocks partly covered with 
ice, loose shale, and frozen mocassins, we had all 
our work cut out for us during our descent. It was 
evident that Charlie cordially disliked the situation, 
as he kept on repeating while he toiled behind me ; 
“ You slip, you kill yourself in little pieces.” How- 
ever, we reached the goat and found it dead, a fact 
not to be wondered at, as it had slipped and 
tumbled down some four hundred yards, and was 
badly knocked about. As it was getting late we 
skinned it and started off homewards as soon as 
possible, carrying the head and skin only, and not 
taking any meat. I led the way down a water- 
course, and, except for a few slips and one bad fall, 
in which I bruised myself not a little, we arrived in 
safety at the bottom of the rocky ground just as it 
was getting dark. We then hit off a deer trail, and 
striking off along the mountain - side, spent two 
hours in scrambling, groping, sliding, and often 
deluging ourselves with frozen snow, but in the end 
got down to the creek without any serious mishap. 
It was now pitch dark, and we could not find any 
crossing place, as the creek was only frozen over in 
patches, which for the most part lay all along the 
edge. We walked along the ice, keeping close 
to the side under the rocks, and not knowing when 
the ice might give way and let us through. Except 
for getting our feet wet we worked our way on all 
right until we found a little bridge, consisting of 
two small trees, which we had made some days 
before. Crossing this, we got into camp at 8 
o’clock, having done 3i very exciting hours in the 
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dark. Fenton had a capital supper ready for us, 
and we did full justice to the meal. It had taken 
us in all from 1 o’clock, when I first shot the goat, 
till 8 o’clock to get home, and we had had a most 
exciting and enjoyable afternoon’s climbing, and, 
except for a rather stiff hip, where I had fallen on 
to a big stone, I was none the worse. The most 
unpleasant time was walking along the ice on the 
creek, as if we had gone through we should 
certainly have had a very cold bath, and possibly 
worse might have befallen us, the water in places 
being very deep. 

The best ram that I got during this expedition 
I had spied from the top of some high cliffs a few 
miles up the valley. As it happened, a very cold 
night had driven the sheep off the high ground 
down into the shelter of the timber close to the 
creek. By the help of my glass I saw, among some 
sheep far below me as they came up from the creek, 
two rams having a desperate fight, and one of them 
seemed to be a particularly fine specimen. We 
climbed down the rocks as fast as we could, then 
made our way through a lot of low timber and 
scrub, and finding the steep snowy banks very 
slippery, I took several rather heavy tumbles. The 
ground was very uneven, and owing to trees the 
stalking was anything but easy, but Charlie was 
equal to the occasion, and showed great skill in 
bringing me to the exact spot most cleverly. For 
to myself every bank in the wood — and there were 
several of them — ^seemed to be exactly alike. The 
rams were stiU fighting, but the ewes saw us, and 
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just as they were preparing to stampede I got a 
good shot at the big ram. How I managed to hit 
him where I did, when he was stern on, I never 
made out, but the bullet went in behind the 
shoulder, and raking forward, killed him dead. 
There were two more rams, and as the best of the 
pair kindly came galloping past below me, I got 
him rather low down in the shoulder. On following 
him up I saw his horns over a rise in the ground, 
just in time to stop Charlie who was running ahead 
of me, and was able to shoot him in the neck. He 
was a five-year-old, while my first victim was a 
seven-year-old. We skinned them both, and we 
each carried a skin and a head home. 

On another occasion I was out alone, and finding 
a ram’s track, I followed it for some way till I got 
to some timber, and, going very carefully, saw the 
ram lying down, and shot him. He was an old 
sheep, eight and a half years old, with the tips of 
his horns much broken, but a good wide spread. 
He had a deep wound in his shoulder, and I decided 
that he must have staked himself, as the hair had 
been forced into the wound, and the surrounding 
flesh was very much bruised. It struck me at once 
that this wound could not have been incurred in a 
fight, as the orifice was very large and deep, while 
the horns of old, and therefore heavy, rams are 
never sharp at the tips. Moreover, it was almost 
impossible to believe that the weight of any sheep 
could have inflicted such a wound. Fighting among 
the rams, however, there was in plenty, and some- 
times on a still night we could hear their horns 
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clashing together as they waged war on the rocks 
opposite the camp. 

Each of our licences allowed us to kill three sheep, 
and, besides these, B. had got special leave for me 
to kill two more, as the Natural History Museum 
Curator wanted two skins to remount some of the 
stuffed specimens in the Victoria Museum, 

When I had got my five, I amused myself by 
photographing, and had some really good stalks while 
trying to get near enough to get a good likeness. 
There was one particular ram with an unusually 
good head, which I had, after two or three failures, 
managed to approach near enough to get a very 
good photograph, Charlie did not at all appreciate 
my artistic performances, and although I explained 
to him that it was much more dif&cult to photo- 
graph a ram than to shoot it, he never seemed to 
see it at aU from my point of view. As I gave him 
two dollars for each ram I shot, perhaps there was 
something in what he said ; “ White man never 
photo big lamb first, always him shoot him first and 
photo after.” However, he got his two dollars 
after all, as I sent him out with B., who had not 
been very lucky, and B., finding the ram in exactly 
the same place where I had photographed it, shot it. 
This turned out to be the best head we got, measur- 
ing 15 | inches round the base of the horn, and with 
splendid tips to the horns. We did not find our 
thermometer of much use during this trip, because 
it would only register eight degrees below zero, and 
before we left the valley it must have been much 
colder than that. For instance, one morning while I 
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crowned with success. Later on, the whisky having 
been duly received and duly drunk, the Indian goes 
off to the nearest magistrate and lays information 
against the innocent donor. And in the final act 
of the drama, the Britisher, in return for his mis- 
placed generosity, is adjudged a criminal and heavily 
fined, while the Indian receives as the wages of his 
iniquity a substantial bonus over and above his 
bottle of whisky in the form of half the fine. The 
reader may form his own ideas of the morality of the 
local “ Grummer ” — for I believe that it was that 
illustrious individual who pronounced himself to be 
the living impersonation of “law and civil power 
and exekative” — from the following incident. I 
happened to ask a magistrate, who in his unofficial 
leisure moments ran a general store, whether the 
Indian was not also liable to be fined for having the 
whisky in his possession. 

“ Most certainly,” he replied ; “ but probably 
the Indian would be getting his stores from me, and 
if I fined him he might not be able to pay his 
bill.” 

Again, after we had crossed the Fraser on our 
return from our hunting trip, we were passing a big 
cattle ranche, when the owner most kindly asked us 
in and pressed us to stay the night. Hospitable to 
the core, he gave us — unknown luxuries for many a 
long day — ^most comfortable bedrooms, containing 
beds with freshly aired sheets. The veriest Sybarite 
could not have wished for more comfortable quar- 
ters. It chanced that in the course of the evening, 
after a most excellent supper, we were sitting round 
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a roaring fire in a roomy kitchen, when our host 
asked Charlie, who was nearest to the door, if he 
would mind fetching a log from the passage just 
outside. For all the reply that he got he might as 
well have been addressing a graven image. Charlie 
sat on, stolid, impassive, without moving a muscle 
of his countenance ; sat on indeed as only a Red 
Indian, who in certain moods may be said to act as 
a sort of half-way house between a stoic and a mule, 
can sit. Presently our host repeated his request, 
and this time, after a short pause, Charlie con- 
descended to answer. 

“ How much you pay me ? ” he inquired. 

This was altogether beyond a joke, and it is quite 
on the cards that I spoke rather more loudly than 
I meant to speak when I took it upon myself to 
answer the fellow. 

“Charhe, if you don’t fetch a log of wood this 
minute, FU pay you J ” 

Fortunately perhaps for me, Charlie curled up at 
once and meekly went and fetched a log. And 
with that terminated an incident which I have only 
recorded as an exemplification of the currish nature 
of the low-class Red Indian. 

When at the end of my trip I paid Charlie his 
money — quite a large sum for him — he went 
straight off to Clinton, and in three days gambled 
away or spent every penny, buying amongst other 
things two magnificent cowboy hats. 

The half-breed cook I never saw again, though 
I heard that he soon gambled and drank all his 
money away. 

R 
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But what a delightful contrast to Charlie was my 
other half-breed, Fenton ! I kept him with me for 
a considerable time, and never could solitary sports- 
man wish for a more cheery, obliging, and unsfilfiah 
companion. From start to finish he devoted his 
whole attention to ensuring the comfort of the 
camp, and if he got into his head the idea that 
any of our stores in the way of butter, jam, &c., 
were running short, he was the first to set the 
example of rigid self-denial. In short, it would be 
a difficult matter to say too much in this good 
fellow’s favour. 

Having a fortnight to cut to waste, I spent my 
time in hunting mule deer, making my head- 
quarters at a half-way house where several coaches, 
or perhaps I should say sleighs, met once a week 
for one night, and then went on to their various 
destinations in the morning. That which I have 
elected to call a house in reality consisted of four 
small huts connected with each other by doorways 
without any doors, a contrivance which tended to 
make the inmates of the habitation almost incon- 
veniently sociable. On one mail night we mustered 
a party of seventeen, and in this number were in- 
cluded two Indians, one Chinese visitor, one Scotch 
rancher, three half-breeds, one English engineer, 
one Lancashire woman with two children, a girl, 
the wife of a manager of a dredge on the river, 
and myself — in addition to three white men and 
a Chinese cook, who were the regular occupants 
of the house. Essentially a mixed party this, and 
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I could not help being sorry for the English gu’l 
and her children. 

Here again in the course of my wanderings I 
found some lynx trails, and verified the fact that 
they are very large, almost as large, indeed, as the 
tracks of a small tiger, but closer together. At first 
I was at a loss to identify them, but on following 
them up, and finding the lynx busy over the carcase 
of a deer which I had killed some days before, I 
shot the creature, and skinning it obtained a 
delightfully soft fur. 

The wild horses in this region were from the 
sportsman’s point of view a great nuisance, as when 
I was trying to hunt in the forest, if they either 
saw me or smelt me, they would snort and stam- 
pede, scaring everything in the neighbourhood. 
Furthermore, they had a truly aggravating habit 
of galloping ahead of me for two or three hundred 
yards, and then stopping till I got within some 
sixty yards of them, only to repeat the perform- 
ance. These tactics they employed so often that 
I was sorely tempted to shoot some of them. But 
I held my hand, though they efieotually spoilt my 
chance of seeing any deer whilst they were in 
the vicinity. 

On the day on which we crossed the Fraser river 
I had a rather uncomfortable experience. Chancing 
to be hunting by myself, and to find the quite 
fresh track of a mule deer in the snow, I followed 
it up till I came to a stone, or I should rather say 
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a rubble slide. These are as a rule quite easy to 
walk on, but this particular specimen was not only 
hard frozen, but covered into the bargain with 
frozen snow. Attempting to follow the deer over 
it, I was half-way across when the frozen snow gave 
way, and I started sliding. Not, however, very 
rapidly at first, as I was able to use my stick as 
a brake behind me. But then suddenly I found 
myself going down full tilt on my back, no longer 
able in any way either to guide or cheek myself, 
and with very hazy notions of what lay in front 
of me. By marvellously good luck it fell out that 
my slide ran through a gap, certainly not more 
than three yards wide, between two precipices, and 
in the end I landed at the bottom of the slope, 
deluged with powdered snow, but absolutely un- 
hurt, after a wholly involuntary slide for a distance 
of forty or fifty yards. B. coming on my tracks 
about half an hour later, followed them up to the 
place where I had started my slide, and then con- 
jecturing what had happened, and knowing that 
there were dangerous rocks below, made up his 
mind that I had done for myself at last, and was 
not a little relieved, when he had circumvented the 
precipice, to see my footsteps leading homewards. 
He soon overtook me, and a few minutes later we 
saw the ponies, and all crossed the ice together, 
hearing in the course of our passage the noise of 
the rapid river rushing beneath our feet. To the 
comparative novice in the matter of crossing rivers 
on the ice, the sound of the rushing water below 
is far more terrifying than melodious, and I will 
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own that although no disaster befell us, I was not 
a little comforted when I reached the other side. 
Is it wonderful then that, reviewing the situation 
in my own mind afterwards, I came to the wise 
conclusion that, like Quentin Durward, I was not 
born to be drowned? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

GAME IN BEITISH COLUMBIA. 

Let me devote this chapter to a short discursus on 
the habits of the various species of game to be met 
with in British Columbia. 

Wapiti, called Elk, rut all September and up to 
the middle of October, after which the old bulls 
keep to themselves, or go in small bands, whilst the 
young bulls stay with the cows and calves till they 
are three years old. They shed their horns in the 
last week in March or first week in April. The new 
horns begin to grow in two or three weeks, and are 
out of the velvet by the end of July. The cows 
breed at two or three years old, and have one calf 
in June or early in July. The bulls at one or two 
years old have only spikes, and at three years old 
get three or four points on each horn. The neck is 
nearly black in the winter, carrying longer hair 
than the wapiti on the mainland and much darker 
than the wapiti of Wyoming or Manitoba. The 
body is brown, with a yellow patch on the rump. 
Their habits are much the same as those of red deer, 
for they go about in bands of from two or three to 
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forty or fifty, and sometimes stay in the same spot 
for several weeks. They avoid rocky ground and 
the vicinity of thick or fallen timber, preferring 
cedar swamps or bush and grass swamps, on which 
they feed, eating the shoots of all bushes, and also 
grass in the summer, when they get very fat. In 
the winter they eat cedar and fir leaves, grass and 
water plants. Single buUs are very wary, but in 
bands the elks are very tame, if they do not happen 
to get a man’s wind, merely standing and looking at 
him in a stupid, inquisitive way, and often walking 
past him at thirty yards’ distance in single file. 
They are very local, often sticking closely to one or 
two valleys, and seldom to be found a mile off on 
either side of their regular haunt. From the number 
of old bulls’ horns attached to skulls that I saw 
about, I gathered they must often kill one another 
when fighting. 

Black Bear on Vancouver Island hibernate as soon 
as the weather gets cold, probably in December, and 
they were not out at all when I was there in the 
middle of April, although it was getting quite warm. 
The female finds a hollow tree or hole in a rock for 
herself and cubs during the autumn, but in February 
she leaves the old cubs and finds a fresh hole for her 
new litter. She has from one to four cubs at a 
birth, and these stay with her till they are two years 
old, so that she only has cubs every alternate year. 
When the bears first come out in the spring they 
live on green stuff, skunk cabbage, devil cup tops, 
grass, and the green buds of trees just as they are 
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bursting into leaf. Tbrougbout the summer they 
eat roots and berries, and in tbe autumn, where 
there are salmon rivers, they both catch the live fish 
and eat the dead and rotting fish which die in great 
quantities. They will always eat any dead meat 
they find, but do not kill animals for themselves — 
in fact, their diet very much resembles that of a pig. 
The coat is valueless in the summer, moderately 
good in the late autumn, and best of all when they 
first come out from hibernating in the early spring, 
a good skin being then worth 24 dollars. 

GtEIZZLY Beaes on the mainland live in the higher 
valleys, do not climb trees like black or brown 
bears, and are more ferocious when wounded at 
close quarters, although they will always get out of 
a man’s way when they can. 

Wolves vary in colour from black and brown to 
nearly white. They hunt in packs from two to 
twenty, and live on deer, beaver, otter, sheep, 
calves, pigs, and also frogs and any dead meat they 
can find. They multiply fast, as the female pro- 
duces six to eight cubs in a litter, and they are 
nearly always to be found in the neighbourhood of 
elk, doubtless preying on the elk calves when the 
cows go away from the rest of the herd in the 
spring. They are very wary and hard to trap, 
though trapping is encouraged by a Government 
bounty of 2 dollars per scalp. 

Panthees are very destructive to small deer and 
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grouse, to all smaller domestic animals, and even 
to ponies. They have two cubs, and like all the cat 
tribe, are easy to trap. They never attack man, 
even when wounded, and are very cowardly. The 
favourite method of hunting them is with dogs, 
and when pressed by dogs they will take to a 
tree. The Government bounty is dollars each, 

Bbavbe have two to seven kittens at any season 
of the year, though the female has only four teats 
on its breast. As I have already explained, they 
dam up the stream to make the water rise, so that 
they can get at their food without leaving the 
water far, as on land they are an easy prey to 
wolves or panther. They eat the bark of cotton, 
maple, willow, and alder, also grass and aquatic 
plants. In the winter they cut the wood and 
cache it under water, so that they have a store 
ready to hand when the frost and snow comes, 
without having to leave the water. They are 
most pugnacious, and often the males have huge 
holes bitten through the skin about the head, 
neck, and back. They swim entirely with their 
hind feet, which are webbed, raising and lowering 
themselves in the water with their tads. Their 
fore-feet, which are small, are only used in walk- 
ing and holding their food. The fur is of little 
value tin the winter, and is at its best in the 
early spring till May, when they lose their winter 
coat. The fur is worth from 3 dollars to 10 
dollars on the spot, and in addition to this the 
musk glands, of which there are two, are worth a 
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dollar apiece if full. Their houses are very quaiut, 
and have entrances from under water, but on the 
wide rivers they live in the banks, and do not 
dam up the rivers, though they generally construct 
small dams on the side-streams. They are often 
caught at musk beds, where they land to deposit 
their musk, which they cover with mud or leaves, 
so that in time the mounds are of a considerable 
size. A large beaver measures from the tip of 
its nose along the back to the tip of its tail 47 
inches, the girth under the forelegs 26J inches, 
and round the belly 31 inches. 

Otters have five or six young ones, and are 
generally found in a small lake near a large one. 
In the fall they begin travelliug round, returning 
to the same place at regular intervals of about a 
month. Sometimes they travel four or five miles 
over land from one lake or river to another. Each 
skin is worth from 8 to 10 dollars. They live 
entirely on fish and frogs. 

Marten resemble stoats in their habits, feeding 
on grouse, squirrels, birds’ eggs, dead fish, or any 
dead meat. They are very easy to catch, and 
often come round a camp quite tame. In March 
they change their coats and are valueless till 
the winter, when good skins are worth 10 
dollars each. 

Mink, which are like otter in their habits, are 
very retiring, and are seldom seen in tbe day. 
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except on tlie sea-shore at low tide. They live 
in thick bush and catch fish as well as otter do. 
They are about the same size as marten, and 
their skins are worth 1 dollar each. 

Kacoor live in hoUow trees, like bears ; 
several may be found together in one tree 
when hibernating. The skins are worth 1 dollar 
each. 

Wild Sheep are grey or brown, with a white 
rump and a grey tail which is very conspicuous. 
They live in the steep mountain slopes and tops 
in the summer, and with the advent of snow in 
the autumn descend into the more sheltered valleys. 
They breed one lamb each every year, and go 
about in bands. Except during the tupping 
season (November) the rams keep apart from the 
ewes, and are very wary, having remarkable 
powers of eyesight and scent, with the result that 
they are the most difficult animals in America to 
stalk, and on that account the most sporting. 

They live longer than tame sheep, and the 
oldest specimen that I procured was rising ten. 
Lambs, I should add, are dropped in AprU. They 
are not so pugnacious as deer, although they fight 
a good deal, charging one another with such force 
that the noise of the horns clashing together is 
often heard for three miles on a quiet night. Still, 
as many as six big rams may be found running 
together with a flock of ewes, a sight which is 
never seen in the case of deer. 
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White or Eocky Mountain Goats live on hig h 
rocks or mountain-tops during the day, and feed 
on the grassy banks and slopes above or below 
the rocks at night, or when it is very cold, in fir 
woods. They have long white shaggy coats and 
little black horns from 10 to 14 inches in length. 
The females have horns quite as long, but not so 
thick as the males. It is nearly impossible to 
distinguish the sexes in a herd. I saw herds con- 
taining as many as fifty or sixty head, but I am 
inclined to think that the old males leave the 
herd in the daytime and lie out alone on the 
rocks during October and November, which is the 
rutting season. 

Mule Deer are about the size of a red deer, 
and are very fat in the autumn, but, like red deer, 
as soon as the rutting season begins, in Novem- 
ber or December, the bucks become thin, and are 
too strongly flavoured to be eaten. Unlike red 
deer, the buck in the rutting season is generally 
found with one doe only, and he drives off her 
fawn, if she has one. They live in flr timber, or 
open park-like ground either on or near moun- 
tains. The Indians and squatters kill large 
quantities of them for their winter stores of meat, 
which they cure by salting or smoking, though if 
killed late in the autumn the meat keeps well in 
a frozen condition all the winter. All Indians are 
very wasteful, and often kill hundreds of deer for 
the sake of the fat only, leaving the remainder of 
the carcase. As a result of this short - sighted 
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policy the deer were getting very scarce in the 
Fraser river country, and we saw very few good 
heads. The Indians also kill the bucks in the 
spring for their horns, which they sell to Chinamen, 
who eat them when in the velvet, while they kill 
the does for their skins, which make the best 
huckshin in the summer time. 

Black - TAILED or Vancouvee Island Debe (I 
should remark that sometimes people call “mule 
deer ” black-tailed deer) Weigh 60 to 120 pounds, 
and live on the hillsides in the forests of Vancouver 
Island. They eat grass and leaves, and in the 
winter when the snow is deep, moss and lichen off 
the fir-trees. They rut in November, and the 
bucks stay with the does all the year round. They 
go either in pairs or in small bands of from three 
to six does to one buck May is the breeding 
month, when the does often have two fawns. 
They lose their horns in December and January, 
and do not begin to grow new ones tiU May. 
Comparatively few bucks ever have good horns, 
and out of one hundred and fifty bucks killed by 
one of my hunters (M.), there were not more 
than five of which the horns were worth keeping 
as trophies. They never came down into the 
swamps where the elk were, but however deep the 
snow, stuck to the tops and slopes of the moun- 
tains, where they could keep out of the way of 
wolves. They were not nearly as fat as mule deer, 
and the meat was not so good, although it is far 
more palatable than the meat of elk. I found 
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them very wary and easily frightened, but often 
after being startled they would run a few yards 
and then stop, and give me an easy chance of 
a shot. 

White-tailed Deer, rather smaller than the mule 
deer, are found nearly all over North America, but 
I was only successful in getting one specimen in the 
vicinity of New Orleans. 

I happened to be talking to a game^dealer, who 
told me, in the course of our conversation, that he 
belonged to a shooting club, and that if I liked to 
accompany him on the following Saturday he would 
show me how they shot the white-tailed deer. He 
lent me a gun, which I loaded with buckshot — the 
use of rifles being strictly tabooed on account of 
the danger of the stray bullets flying about. I was 
placed in an open spot in a forest swamp, with 
several sportsmen so posted at intervals on either 
side of me that we commanded a line of four or five 
hundred yards. The drivers, both men and dogs, 
. then brought towards us a long tract of the low 
swampy jungle, and after a time I heard several 
shots, and then suddenly saw a fine buck stand- 
ing close to me. As his neck was towards me, I 
had not the slightest trouble in bagging him. 
When the drive was finished the party came up 
and said that the buck carried the best head they 
had seen that year. As it appeared that all they 
cared for was the meat of the deer, and that they 
never troubled about taking the head, that might 
have been left behind altogether if I had not re- 
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marked that if they had no use for it I should like 
to keep it as a memento of the occasion. It is 
now in my possession, and, takiag all things into 
consideration, quite the most unsporting of my 
trophies. However, without doubt, for a white- 
tailed deer, the horn, measuring 25i inches, is a 
very strong one, and it serves to remind me of 
the peculiar ideas of sport that different people 
hold in different portions of the globe. Let me 
add that I think it would be hardly possible to 
get these white -tailed deer in that district by 
stalking, for the splash of the water in the swamp 
would render it more than usually difficult to get 
near them. 

Oeinooo Eiver Deer. — The proper name of this 
pretty little deer I do not happen to know. But I 
shot one on a little island when on a tour with Lord 
Hawke’s cricket team, which visited the West Indies 
and Demerara. It carries a small horn, about 9 
inches long, with three points on each side. 

Pacieic Island Goats are the lineal descendants 
of tame goats turned down by the Spaniards two 
or three centuries ago on many of the Pacific 
Islands, with the idea of supplying food to ship- 
wrecked sailors who might find themselves stranded 
without any means of sustenance. Naturally they 
have multiplied considerably, and at the same time 
have become very wild. I shot two specimens in 
South Catalina, finding them on the usual goat- 
ground of rocks and precipices. The heads are 
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rather striking, but somehow or other I had no 
particular inclination to sample the meat. 

Let me conclude by remarking that the reader 
of an American book on big -game hunting will 
be fain to believe that pretty well every species 
of wrild animal to be encountered on the prairies 
is ferocious, carnivorous, and the established enemy 
of mankind. Even the black bear, in reality not 
much more formidable than a tame sheep, has 
been represented as a bloodthirsty monster. My 
own experience is that man is so far entitled to 
rank as the lord of creation that, except under 
strong provocation either of fear or pain or hunger, 
no wild animal will voluntarily attack or even 
face him. 




Top of a Valley in deer country, Otago* 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

STALKING THE KED DEER OF OTAGO. 

I DODBT whether anything in the way of sport can 
surpass red-deer stalking in the highlands of Otago. 
Gorgeous scenery ! a climate so bracing that a man 
can walk from sunrise to sunset without feeling 
unduly tired; glorious trophies in the form of 
stags’ horns far surpassing anything to be found 
in our own country ! What more can the heart of 
hunter desire? 

The district is a perfect paradise for deer, which 
have plenty of food, both in winter and summer, 
unlimited ranges of mountains and valleys to roam 
over, high grassy slopes to feed on in fine weather, 
and thick evergreen beech forests wherein to find 
shelter during bad weather. 

The first deer were imported from Lord Dalhousie’s 
forest in Scotland. Eight yearlings, turned down 
near Lake Hawea in 1868, have increased to many 
thousands, covering an area of some three thousand 
square miles. And whilst still keeping the beautiful 
wild and graceful heads of their ancestors, they have 
developed length and strength of horn far superior 

s 
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to those of any stags in G-reat Britain at the present 
day. On my deer-stalking trips I considered myself 
nnlucky if I did not get at least three stags with 
horns over forty inches in length, and I am prepared 
to believe that in an exceptionally good season horns 
might be found to measure at least another ten 
inches. I noticed that the farther west I went the 
better the heads were. My conviction is that the 
heads in the heavy forest near the west coast 
are equal to any of the forest heads of Central 
Europe. 

I was the first Englishman to shoot in the Hunter 
Eiver Valley. On my first visit to the country in 
1902 the Secretary of the Acclimatisation Society at 
Dunedin told me that an Australian sportsman had 
found tracks of deer in the river-bed of the Hunter, 
though he had not actually seen any deer, so I 
settled to go there. Travelling to Pembroke by 
train and coach over the Crown Kange, I drove 
on to Hawea Flat, and taking pack-horses there, 
reached the mouth of the Hunter in four days from 
Dunedin. Then gradually moving my camp up the 
river for thirty miles to Mount Macpherson, I ex- 
plored aU the Hunter Valley, and did so well that 
in the following season the valley was full of sports- 
men. As the proverb which deals with cooks and 
broth conveys a salutary warning to the big-game 
hunter, I spent most of my time that year in the 
side valleys, and in that and three subsequent sea- 
sons explored every side valley up Lake Hawea and 
the Hunter, some of which, owing to the diflEiculty 
of approaching them through the rocky gorges, no 



Going to hunt in Hunter Valley, Otago, New Zealand. Taken at 
Rocky Point on Lake Hawea. 
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Englishman had ever entered. There are as many 
as twenty valleys on the west side, from ten 
to twelve miles in length, most of them holding 
deer ; on the east side there are no deep valleys, 
but many corries and much nice ground for deer in 
summer, though there is a scarcity of bush, and 
consequently of feed for them in winter. 

I was extremely fortunate in having a capital 
man, Donald by name, as gillie for my first two 
seasons. Always cheery and always encouraging, 
never down-hearted with any ill-success, very keen, 
a real fine Scotsman, a splendid walker, as strong 
as a horse, Donald had the rare gift of not con- 
sidering that he knew better than any one else, 
and was ever ready to follow out any suggestion 
made. 

Most of the bush on the lower part of the Hunter 
near the lake has been destroyed by burning, but 
in the upper reaches of the river and all the side 
valleys there is bush down to the river-beds. Large 
and evergreen beeches — birches they are called in 
New Zealand, — with pines and other hardwood 
trees, flourish in the low ground, gradually giving 
place to the scrub that covers the hillsides. Above 
the scrub again are grassy banks amongst rocks and 
rugged ridges, with occasional spacious green slopes, 
topped by frowning cliffs of grey granite, and on 
the highest tops snow-drifts and glaciers. 

Some of the ravines are very precipitous and 
rugged, and the walking is very hard work in most 
of them. Besides the perils of stone -slides and 
rocks, the low scrubby bush which has'jbeen laid by 
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the snow in winter on the very steep hillsides has 
never properly reasserted itself, and in its semi- 
recumbent form is very trying to both legs and 
temper. 

The deer are easy to stalk, provided there are no 
precipices in the way — for, on the one hand, owing 
to the rough nature of the ground, the stalker who 
pays due regard to the wind is nearly sure to get 
within shot; and on the other, the deer, having 
no enemies except man, and in many places never 
having heard the crack of a rifle, take little or no 
notice of noises such as those of falling stones, to 
which they are accustomed, and hardly condescend 
to look up. 

One very pretty little valley, which has a lake at 
its head, I found very difflcult to enter at the first 
attempt, but on two subsequent occasions I hit oflf a 
deer-trad, and got in comparatively easily. On the 
first occasion, intending to stay the night, we started 
from our camp in the main valley, taking a ruck- 
sack which held a soldier’s little canteen — meat, 
bread, plum-pudding, tea, sugar, and two sweaters 
to sleep in. We spent a thoroughly bad morning 
in trying to get through the bush and fern up a 
very steep gorge, where we were constantly thwarted 
by a precipice. Donald at last found a place where 
we could just climb round a rock overhanging a cliff, 
but having come back on his tracks to tell me, he 
could not retrace his steps so as to hit off the 
right place again, with the result that we wandered 
up and down amongst the timber and rocks looking 
for it, and were on the point of giving up the 
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search when I chanced to find it. By the aid of 
some projecting branches we got round a nasty bit 
of slippery rock, and down into the bed of the 
creek. Jumping from boulder to boulder, some- 
times wading, often having to cross and recross 
the creek to avoid big rocks, and occasionally 
compelled to leave the stream and chmb up a 
steep bank in the bush to avoid a precipice, we 
reached our goal at four o’clock after ten hours’ 
wandering. There before us lay a beautiful mile 
of clear water, sheltered by bush down to its 
very edge on the south, with high rocks and a 
lovely cascade falling sheer into the water on the 
north, and at both ends several acres of long sweet 
grass. We saw one large stag at the top end of 
the lake, and made him out to be a royal as he 
walked along the edge of the water browsing on 
small bushes. He had no hinds, but we could see 
that he was roaring, although we could not hear 
him. We then viewed a stag with four hinds on 
our side of the lake, walking away from us towards 
the head of the lake. These we followed up, and 
while I was going through some high birch I heard 
the stag roar just outside the wood in front of me. 
Creeping along slowly, I presently saw two hinds 
lying down, and the top of the stag’s head just 
visible above the grass. I got within a hundred 
yards, and then, conscious that the hinds had seen 
me, I sat still and waited for the stag to get up 
and show his body. I could see that he was a 
strong ten-pointer, and felt sure of getting him so 
soon as he rose. The hinds soon seemed satisfied, 
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and after a while got up and began feeding. Last 
of all the stag stood up, and I noticed that he was 
very light-coloured and grey. When he dropped 
to the shot I gave him behind the shoulder I found 
that he had a very strong horn, and that his teeth 
were gone, or mere rotten stumps. Donald cut off 
the head, and having collected some firewood, with 
a good fire in front and a rock which kept off the 
cold wind behind us, we spent a very fair night. 
I had dropped my cap in the thick bush in the 
morning, and had managed to make a capital night- 
cap out of the riick-sack, which was in reality 
nothing but a towel stitched up into the form of a 
riick-sack. Next morning we were up and off by 
daylight, and it took us eleven hours’ hard work to 
get home. Having been struggling most of the 
time through low scrubby bush, we were by no 
means sorry to find that our cook had got a good 
supper ready for us. The horns were 40i inches 
long, the girth between the brow and bay tines 
was 8i inches, and between bay and tray antlers 6| 
infehes, up to that time the record in girth for Otago. 

On our return journey I carried down the rifle 
and riick-sack, and Donald carried the head, — a 
pretty good performance on his part, as to carry a 
stag’s head through low thick bush is most trying. 
It is impossible to carry the head over one’s 
shoulders, with the deer’s skull resting on the 
back of the bearer’s neck, and the horns facing 
forward on each side of his head, in the usual way, 
because the horns are apt to catch perpetually in 
every twig and creeper. Moreover, on very steep 




Royal killed in thick bush. Donald, my hunter. 
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ground the hands must be free to hold a stick. 
We had often to crawl under low scrub, while the 
heat of the blazing sun in a breathless sky was 
almost overpowering. Donald never even mur- 
mured, though in a later trip another guide in a 
much easier valley refused to try and carry a head 
out, declaring it impossible. I took it myself to 
show him his mistake, and carried both it and the 
rifle, while he walked sulkily behind empty-handed, 
thoroughly disgusted, and we will hope as thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. 

There was one occasion, in 1903, which neither 
Donald nor I shall ever be likely to forget. We 
had spent a fruitless day in trying to approach 
some deer that we had spied in the morning up 
one of the side valleys by following the main 
ridge between that valley and the next. The 
going was so rocky and precipitous that after 
five hours’ hard climbing we had to give it up 
and make our way down to the stream which 
was running far below us, there to camp out for 
the night. It was very late, so I went ahead of 
Donald to try and find the best way down, as he 
could not move at any pace on the steep hillside, 
having lost his stick, which had fallen over a 
precipice in the morning. I thought that by keep- 
ing down a small narrow ridge, with steep rocks on 
each side, I could get to the stream safely enough, 
but when within two hundred yards of it we were 
suddenly checked by a precipice. It was getting 
dark, and too late to think of turning back and 
coming down another ridge. The mountain-side we 
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were on stood at an angle perilously near 45° to 
tlie plain below, and as it would have been quite 
impossible to lie down without rolling over the 
precipice, the only mode of exit or descent that 
seemed possible lay in crawling along the side 
cliff, on which were some little tufts of grass and 
protruding cracks or ledges. My idea was that by 
groping along with my hands and feet for some 
ten yards, I could get to a small dry watercourse 
leading down to the next ridge, and so on to the 
stream. I had great trouble in scaling the cliff, but 
once there, was getting along fairly well with my 
face to the cliff, feeling my way slowly along it, when 
suddenly both feet gave way, and I found myself 
dangling against the side of the precipice, hanging 
on for dear life with both hands to tussocks of grass, 
and knowing that if anything gave way I was a gone 
coon. I had my stick, and never thought of letting 
it drop, though it was hampering me considerably, 
whUe I kept cautiously searching the face of the 
rock with my toes in quest of a foothold. Presently 
I touched a little ledge, and was able to put some 
weight on that toe, and so steady myself. With the 
other foot I then found another little protruding 
spot, and having got that foot firmly planted, was 
enabled to move along and get safely over the face 
of the cliff. It was an anxious time, and when I 
climbed down about twenty yards to the bottom of 
the cliff, and looked up to where I had crossed it, 
it looked simply awful. Then Donald, who had 
been a long way behind, came to the precipice, and 
I showed him the only possible way of getting 
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down. I will own that I felt not a little anxious 
for the worthy fellow’s safety, seeing that he weighed 
fourteen stone and had my rifle, which was likely 
to hinder him, on his back. However, from below 
I was able to tell him where to put his feet, with 
the result that he got over safely, and climbed 
down to me. We reached the stream just as it 
was getting dark. We hurriedly collected all the 
sticks we could lay hands on — there was no good 
flrewood, for we were too high up for timber, — the 
moon, which was rising behind the hills, helping 
us; but although we got a fair supply of dead 
brushwood, we had to be careful to make it last out 
the night. We were fairly comfortable, but sleep 
was out of the question, with a nipping cold breeze, 
no supper, and only a drink of icy cold water. 
Donald sat quiet for some time, then said — 

“ That was an awful place ! I would not do 
that again for ten thousand pounds ! If you had 
not done it first, I would never have thought of 
trying it.” 

“Anyhow, it’s all right now,” I said, “and all's 
well that ends well.” 

“If ever you come out again,” said Donald, “you 
must get some one else as guide, for I canna stand 
things o’ that sort.” 

When the full moon came over the mountain 
top — it was a beautifully bright night — all the huge 
rocks and peaks and precipices round us were lit up, 
and the deep shadows made them look more for- 
midable and grander than ever. The rushing water 
fell over some rocks close by, and as at one and the 
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same moment we listened to the booming of the 
waterfall below ns and the roaring of a stag up the 
bed of the stream a little way above, it was im- 
possible not to be impressed by the natural grandeur 
of our surroundings. These doubtless might have 
been appreciated better if we had only had a little 
venison to cook for supper and a cup of hot tea. 
But an empty stomach, a sharp frost with no 
blankets, and the prospects of no breakfast, with 
a whole day’s tramp home before we could expect 
to get a bite of anything, are material considera- 
tions apt to detract from the pleasure of bushing it 
on the loveliest evening imaginable, I kept con- 
stantly looking at my watch, and calculating how 
long it would be before daylight. It came at last, 
and soon after 6 a.m. we were up and away. A 
comparatively easy walk brought us down to camp 
by two o’clock. A cup or two of hot tea, with some 
bread and butter, soon put us right, and ready for 
a more solid meal at 6.30 p.m. This was one of 
my many failures, but the sportsman’s occasional 
failures only make his successes much more enjoy- 
able when they come. 

One particular stag cost me three hard days’ 
climbing before I got bim. It was in 1907, when I 
made my fourth trip to the Hunter. I had spent 
the beginning of the season exploring a lovely 
country for deer, but they had not spread so far 
yet, and my partner, whom I had taken out that 
year and had sent to what I thought the best camp 
in a valley called “Boundary Valley,” was not able 
to do the walking. When after three weeks he 




A Rock-bound Corrie up one of the side valleys out of Hunter River valley. 
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settled to give up tlie job, having had enough of it, 
I went straight to his camp. As it happened, I 
had told him of a high plateau of grass which he 
could reach and return from in a day, where there 
was sure to be a good head. Finding that he had 
not been there at all, I started quickly for the place, 
and saw a fine big stag ; but the light was bad, and 
it came on to rain in torrents. The stag with his 
hinds retired to shelter in the bush, and I had to 
return without getting a shot, getting back to camp 
at eight o’clock wet to the skin. 

The next day I tried again, but the deer had not 
come out of the bush at all, as it was still raining, 
and blowing a hurricane. It continued to rain and 
snow alternately for a week on end, and I could not 
get on to the hills at all, as they were covered in 
cloud. Then at last, on April 27, came a fine 
bright morning, but the snow was deep on the hills, 
and having to go over a very high ridge to get 
down into the basin where the stag I wanted was 
likely to be, I thought it useless to try for him. 
On the following day, however, knowing that the 
big stags were just about to leave their hinds and 
retire for the season into the bush, I decided to 
make one more attempt. David, my guide, and I 
accordingly started at 6.30, taking the riick-sack 
and provision for sleeping out, and toiled slowly up 
through deep snow on the north side of the ridge, 
seeing nothing till we got to the top of the shoulder 
over which our road lay. As in places it was very 
slippery, David elected to take me over a narrow 
ridge where there was just room to walk, with deep 
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rocks on each side. Though I had crossed the same 
ridge gaily enough at the first time of asking, on 
this occasion I had to sit down and scramble across 
like a crab, and I could not help remarking to 
David, “ When it comes to this, I think it is time 
I stopped deer - stalking.” There was much less 
snow on the south side. We got over the 
shoulder to hear almost immediately a roar, and 
to spy an old stag with some hinds on the snow 
far below, just above the bush. It had taken 
us four and a half hours from camp to reach 
the shoulder. The wind was very bad, blowing 
straight down from us to the deer, but they were 
too far off to get our wind yet. I thought it would 
be no use trying to stalk the stag from above, and 
we could not get below the deer without showing 
ourselves across a wide open space. However, we 
managed to cross below them, down a little guUy 
of scrub with snow a foot deep, and although one 
hind saw us the herd did not decamp. By chmbing 
up a watercourse I got through the scrub between 
the deer and the high bush, and leaving David 
behind, stalked them from below. Although I 
heard the stag roar, I could no longer see him, and 
as several hinds were feeding withi n sight I dared 
not show my head much. Creeping along in the 
deep snow, through the scrub, and raising my head 
over a tiny ridge, I saw the stag facing me and 
staring straight at me, with his head and half his neck 
visible. Besting the rifle on my stick, 1 aimed at 
his neck, and he fell dead to my shot. He proved 
to be a very big stag, with a strong horn, although 
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rather short, only 37 inches in length: he was a 
14-pointer, with big thick tops. The hinds, wholly 
undismayed by the sudden death of their lord and 
master, stood quite still for some time, and only 
strolled slowly off as we walked up. We had three 
hours’ daylight to get home. By going straight 
down through the bush we hit upon the deer track 
at the bottom, and reached our camp before seven 
o’clock. I had twice before got good heads at this 
particular spot, but the heads vary very much 
according to the season. If the previous winter 
has been fairly open, and has been followed by an 
early spring, naturally the horns are better than 
after a very severe winter and late spring. No 
one has been able to weigh deer at their best (I'.e., 
just before the rutting season has begun), for the 
obvious reason that the stalking season does not 
commence till the middle of the rutting, but I am 
inclined to think that an average stag weighs 30 
stone clean, or perhaps rather more. I weighed 
one on April 10th, after he had been rutting three 
weeks, and run down considerably in condition, and 
he weighed 370 lb. clean. 

When I first went into the Hunter Valley I never 
saw more than three or four grown hinds with a 
stag, but the last time I went I saw several herds 
of twenty-five to thirty. No doubt some deer get 
killed by falling over precipices, and I have twice 
found dead deer at the bottom of rocks. I knew 
of a .herd of one stag and six hinds and calves 
which went over a rock, and I think were aE killed. 

I had seen a stag and some hinds on a grassy slope 
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facing tlie Hunter river, about a mile above my 
camp. The stag was not worth shooting, but I 
thought I would try and photograph the herd. I 
knew that over the other side of the slope it was 
very rocky, and as the deer saw me trying to get 
near them, and ran up to the ridge on the top of 
the slope where they were feeding, I thought that 
if I followed them up they would probably have 
to come down past me within a hundred yards or 
so. When I got near the top, and did not see any 
more of them, I naturally concluded they had got 
away down the other side. 

But on reaching the rocky ridge I found their 
tracks going over it, and then some way below, 
through a narrow peep-hole past some projecting 
rocks, I saw a dead hind lying. The ground was 
frozen, and she must have slipped and gone over 
a precipice. In all probability the whole herd 
shared the same fate, since they had all gone the 
same way. I did not dare to follow them and 
make sure of the fact, but none of them came back 
again to feed on the slope where I had first seen 
them, and my impression is that they must have 
been killed. 

The deer-stalking season lasts from April 1st to 
May 31st in the mountains of Otago, and the height 
of the rutting season is from March 20th to April 
10th. After that date the big stags gradually roar 
less, and by the end of April have left the hinds 
and retired into the thick bush, though several 
small stags remain with each band of hinds. The 
stags’ horns being aU clean by the first week in 
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March, which corresponds to September in Scotland, 
there is no particular reason why the stalking season 
should begin so late. For although the roaring, of 
course, helps the hunter to locate the stags, on 
the other hand camping out in March, when the 
climate is quite perfect in those glorious moun- 
tains, must be most enjoyable, and it would appeal 
to any good sportsman who understands the use 
of a telescope to have to locate his deer amongst 
the rough and high rocky corries where they are 
to be found in the warm sunny weather. More- 
over, if the season extended from March Isb to 
the end of April, he would be sure of getting his 
fuU number of stags in April, if he had not got 
them before. May, which corresponds to Novem- 
ber in Scotland, is a cold and stormy month, and 
not pleasant for camping out, even if the big stags 
were to be got, which is not the case, as they 
keep to the bush and do not show themselves at 
all, so that from a sporting point of view it is 
useless to camp out later than the end of April. 
Also gillies, cooks, owners of pack-horses, and other 
natives who under the present conditions only 
profit by the sportsman’s money — a welcome addi- 
tion to rather precarious earnings — for three or 
at the most four weeks, would gladly welcome the 
extension of the season. 

The Britisher must take out one licence to shoot 
four stags before he begins shooting, which costs £3 ; 
and then may take out a second licence, costing £5, 
entitling him to shoot four more stags. No one 
wants to bring away more than eight good heads 
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in one season, although deer are getting so numerous 
now that sport would be materially improved if 
some philanthropic hunters devoted a season to the 
killing off of stags with small and poor heads. Of 
these there are too many, especially in the region 
where the deer were originally turned down. I have 
consulted several old deer-stalkers in Scotland as to 
the cause of there being so many deformed horns in 
the neighbourhood where the deer were turned out, 
and the unanimous opinion is that this is not caused 
by in-and-in breeding, but by some kind of accident, 
either in the form of falls in the very rough rugged 
ground when the stags are young, or, horresco 
referens, of wounds inflicted in former years by bad 
shooting. Although I have not seen them myself, 
not having been in that particular district, I have 
been told that there are many single-horned stags. 
This is certainly suggestive of bygone wounds, but 
the only way of verifying the fact lies in skinning 
each stag after it is shot. For an old wound’ always 
shows in the skin. No doubt some beginners, or 
otherwise poor sportsmen, are fond of trying long 
shots, when owing to their ignorance in the art of 
stalking they are not able to get near the stags. 
They little think what damage they may do by 
wounding. In fact, I have heard of one guide who 
has actually bragged of killing many stags at 600 
or 700 yards, and I have little doubt that he and 
men like him are the real cause of so many mal- 
formed heads being seen. 

Deer in Otago do not wander nearly so much as 
they do in Scotland. I have recognised the same 




Just back out of Boundary Valley, a side valley of the Hunter River. 



Return from Hunt in Hunter Valley, Otago. 
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stag with a band of hinds for three successive years 
at the head of one of the side valleys, and I am sure 
that the deer stick very much to their own locali- 
ties, although of course young stags roam in the 
rutting season. For this reason the deer do not 
spread rapidly, and I found many lovely valleys for 
deer with no deer in them. The walking is hard, as 
the hillsides are so steep that it is not possible to 
get pack-horses up them, with the result that the 
camps have generally to be pitched on the flat river- 
beds, and every morning the hunter has to climb 
up 3000 feet in order to reach the grassy slopes 
where the deer are to be found in fine weather. 
But the climate is so bracing that the work which 
in England or Scotland would seem terrific is com- 
paratively easy. 

Some valleys have had tracks cut into them, 
which of course makes them very accessible, with 
the result that they are too much shot, and the 
sportsman must make up his mind that the more 
difficult a place is to get to, the more chance he has 
of getting good heads. Although no doubt there 
are still some good stags in places much frequented 
by hunters, they know how to take care of them- 
selves by not leaving the bush in the daytime. 

The favourite tree for deer to clean their horns 
on is the celery pine, called “ Tanika ” in Maori ; and 
by noticing where the celery pines were most 
rubbed, I came to the conclusion that the favourite 
place for stags to spend the warm days of February 
in the shade was nearly at the top of the timber 
line. 

T 
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There are two troublesome things in camp. 
Imprimis, the blue-bottle flies, or blow-flies, which 
blow their eggs on one’s blankets, or anything 
woollen. At night sometimes the camper-out is 
compelled to use lanterns, for the blue-bottles keep 
flying into an open candle, extinguishing the light. 
Then again there is a little sand-fly, in shape hke a 
minute bee, which bites so viciously as to render a 
camp pitched anjwrhere near water untenable in the 
daytime. 

Let me say in conclusion that the pleasures of 
deer-stalking in New Zealand are not sufidciently 
appreciated by British sportsmen. Furthermore, 
I feel sure that when the New Zealand Government 
realises the benefit it would be to the Colony to 
attract many more British stalkers, most of whom 
are men of means, the latter will be encouraged in 
every possible way, especially in that of fixing the 
deer-stalking season a month earlier. 




Donald, my guide in New Zealand, holding the record strongest head of Otago. 
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CHAPTEE XXL 

SOME FISHING- EXPEEIENCES. 

By way of preface to a chapter which treats for the 
most part of my fishing experiences, let me state at 
once that I have little ambition, and still less claim, 
to be called a fisherman, but that, like all duffers in 
any kind of sport, I have generally had good luck 
when I have essayed the gentle art, “Seize on 
opportunities,” say the Arabs, “for they are either 
a spoil if improved, or a grief if neglected.” 

How far can this proverb be said to apply to my 
fishing ? To a certain extent, at any rate. For if 
now and again I have accepted fishing as a pastime 
in temporary default of a more exhilarating form of 
sport, so much of my fishing has been done almost 
as a work of necessity in the way of supplying 
either much-needed food, or a change of diet to a 
starving camp or hungry household, that every fish 
caught has really ranked as spoil, and want of suc- 
cess — ^fortunately a rare event — has entailed positive 
grief. 

And now to proceed. When in India I occa- 
sionally caught a few marseer with rods and tackle 
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lent to me by other men, but the one fish of this 
type which I have best cause to remember was 
taken by me in the Periar river in Travancore. I 
had gone to that district to stay with a friend of 
mine, an engineer who was engaged in making a 
dam and a tunnel through a mountain, which was 
destined to divert the course of the river, and so to 
irrigate a large tract of country which hitherto had 
been waterless. It was a big undertaking, and the 
completion was not reached for several years, but in 
the end it was successful. We were out for a spell, 
trying to shoot Neilgherry wild goat and bison, and 
one evening my companion lent me a fishing-rod 
and phantom minnow, and I sallied out in the hope 
of catching a marseer for our dinner. I soon found 
that there was no swivel on the cast, with the result 
that the minnow could not spin, but passed through 
the water with an eccentric gliding form of motion. 
Possibly my marseer considered it to be a badly 
wounded minnow, and in the kindness of his heart 
made up his mind to put the poor thing out of its 
misery. Anyhow, I hooked him at the very first 
cast, and when I had duly landed him, and carried 
him back to camp, he turned out to be the largest 
fish of the type that had ever been caught in the 
Periar. In point of fact it was not a very big 
marseer after all, as the river is small, and the fish 
do not run to any great size. Still, in a way I had 
created a record, and my host could not help re- 
marking that it was odd — ^perhaps a woman might 
have used the term “aggravating” — ^that he him- 
self should have been fishing the river for seven 




Cowichan River, Vancouver Island, British Columbia. On this 
river I caught the first salmon with a fly. 


Brown Trout — weight 22 lb. 
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years, catching lots of fish, but nothing of that size, 
and then a duffer should come along and catch one 
fish only, and that should turn out to be the record 
fish of the river. For my own part, the size of the 
fish did not interest me at all. Much more im- 
portant were the facts that it was good to eat, and 
that we wanted it for our dinner. 

On another occasion, as I have mentioned else- 
where, I caught the first salmon in the Cowichan 
river, on Vancouver Island in Canada, with a fly, 
when fishing for trout. I was also fortunate enough 
to get the first tuna of the season at Santa Catalina 
Island in California. Having gone there really too 
early for tuna, I amused myself by fishing for sharks 
and other fish, which abounded there, hiring my 
rod and a huge reel and long line from the owner of 
a little steam launch which I took out for several 
days. It was March, and the climate was delightful, 
but tuna did not come in near the land till later on, 
when a whole crowd of people arrived to catch 
them. One day I was anchored, and my skipper 
was what he called “ chumming,” or in other words 
squeezing up a lot of bait, consisting of small fish, 
with his hand, and letting it float away with the 
tide. Any fish which came across this stuff 
would follow it up till they got to the boat, where 
with luck they might take my hook, which was 
baited with half a flying-fish. Suddenly the skipper 
saw a lot of big &h coming our way, and ex- 
claimed : “ There are some tuna.” We got up the 
anchor, and steamed straight across in front of 
them, as they were jumping out of the water like 
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a school of porpoises. I trolled my hook with the 
flying-fish, and had a tuna on very quickly. It was 
not at all a big fish as tunas go, being less than 
80 lb., and did not take long to land, the tackle 
being so strong that there was no need to play the 
fish at all. Nor was any cleverness required on my 
part. It was simply a little tug of war between 
myself and the tuna, and as he was the lighter of 
the pair he was soon on board our launch. These 
fish are caught up to 400 lb., and the big ones 
very often get off by going out to deep water, and 
there diving straight down until they have run all 
the line out, and so manage to break it. I should 
have liked to stay a little longer, to see how I took 
to the sport, but I was booked to go away and try 
for bears in Canada. 

In 1901 I went out to Florida with a keen sports- 
man, H., and his wife, both good fishers, and this 
was the first trip that I ever undertook on purpose 
to fish. Happening to be staying with them for a 
week-end in "Warwickshire, I chanced to remark 
that if I could get any one to come with me I would 
go and have a try for a tarpon in Florida. The 
hunting being over, and there being nothing special 
to|keep them in the country, they said: “We will 
come.” This was on a Sunday, and we started on 
the Wednesday, a pretty good performance on the 
lady’s part, for she had to get her household matters 
arranged and to procure any kit she might require 
within the space of some forty -eight hours. We 
arrived at New York on April 5th, got our fishing 
tackle at Vom Hofe’s store, the best place for 
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tarpon tackle, and went straight to Jacksonville, 
the capital of Florida, where my bank had lodged 
a credit for me. We then went to Punta Gorda, 
and found only one little sailing yacht which had 
not been already hired for tarpon fishing. Needless 
to say, being the last she was not the best, and 
certainly was far from perfect in many ways. 
When we sailed so that she lay over on one side, 
she leaked considerably, and both the lockers in the 
cabin and our clothes .got very wet, and when it 
rained the water came through the deck and 
dripped on to us in our berths. The skipper who 
had arranged to feed us had very few stores on 
board, and was not able to get any fresh meat, or 
fresh food of any kind, so that we lived on the fish 
which we caught, and on tinned vegetables. There 
was nothing provided to keep out mosquitoes, which 
swarmed, and although they did not trouble me 
much, they took to my cabin companion most 
affectionately, and as he had not met many of them 
before, he no doubt entertained them better than I 
did. Mrs H. slept in a tiny cabin, to which the 
passage lay through ours, whilst the three sailor- 
men were in the bows of the boat. My two com- 
panions were splendid people to travel with, as they 
looked on every inconvenience as a new experience, 
and therefore as something to be amused at. As 
the tiny yacht was so small that there was not room 
to have a bath on board at all, I used either to 
bathe from a boat, or to have a plunge overboard 
in the early morning, before Mrs H. was moving. 
One morning I did not notice that the tide was 
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running rather fast, though of course I ought to 
have seen that the water was eddying past the 
anchor chain, and so having taken a header over- 
board, when I came to the top I saw the yacht 
thirty yards away. Swimming as hard as I could, 

I barely managed to get hold of a rope which was 
hanging over the stern and trailing in the water, 
and by its aid climbed up on to the deck, so 
thoroughly pumped out with my struggle that 
Mrs H. heard my breathing from her cabin, and 
shouted out to inquire what was wrong. I put her 
off with the explanation that I had just been run- 
ning a mile to get an appetite for breakfast. That 
day we caught a very nice 17 | lb. Channel bass. It 
was hung on to one of the davits, with the tail 
nearly touching the water, when a shark came, bit 
it in half, and then retired under the yacht, where 
we could occasionally see it through the clear water. 
Fortunately H. had a harpoon, which was used for 
harpooning turtles and so forth. Accordingly we 
dangled the remaining half of the fish over the 
water, and when the shark came for it, H. plunged 
the harpoon well into its belly as it turned over to 
catch hold of the fish. Away went the shark with 
the harpoon, while H., the skipper and I did our 
best to hold on to the line, which was dragged 
through our hands at a great pace. FinaDy we got 
the line round the mast, and, with the sudden jerk, 
the force of the shark’s rush tore the harpoon clean 
out of its stomach, and when we hauled the harpoon 
on board there was a large piece of flesh still adher- 
ing to it, and it was very much bent. We did not 




Tarpon, Florida. 




Self and the Channel Bass which was bitten in half by a shark when hanging 
from the davits, which shark we harpooned and lost. 
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see that shark again, neither did I again venture to 
bathe from the stern of the yacht. 

The Boca Grand Pass was the favourite fishing 
ground, and there were often as many as thirty 
boats out trying for tarpon. Most of the fisher- 
men were staying at a floating hotel, but maugre 
its petty inconveniences we infinitely preferred 
our tiny yacht, for the simple reason that it gave 
us more independence, enabling us in fine weather 
to sail about and fish at will when and where we 
would; or if the weather was too rough to make 
fishing enjoyable, to visit some of the pretty 
islands, and, generally speaking, to amuse and 
occupy ourselves after our own fashion. Per 
contra, the hotel folk, in default of fishing, had 
apparently nothing either to do or to see, and in 
rough weather some of them must have found 
time hanging very heavy on hand. 

The tarpon rod is very short, between 5 and 
6 feet long, and very stiff. The line, which is 
extremely strong, is about 600 feet in length, and 
the big galvanised hook is attached to it by a 
wire trace. The bait is half a mullet cut length- 
ways, which is sunk to the bottom of the water 
by a heavy lead. When a fish takes the bait 
the fisherman strikes as hard as he can, in order 
to drive the hook into the very hard mouth of 
the tarpon : the tackle is so strong that there is 
no fear of breaking any part of it by striking too 
hard. We each had a small boat, and sat facing 
the stern, with a man behind us in the bow to 
row. As soon as a tarpon is hooked, he jumps 
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several times a long way out of the water, a]ia.TnT^ g 
his head at the same time to try and get rid of 
the hook. He then tries to swim out to the open 
sea, and the fisherman holds him up as hard as 
he can, whilst the boatman rows to keep the boat 
from being towed out. A strong man usually gets 
his fish to the side of the boat in fifteen to twenty 
minutes, and when it is once alongside he can gaff 
it and lift it into the boat ; or if he does not want 
the tarpon, he can get the hook out by towing his 
fish to the shore and returning it to the water. 
There are many sharks about, and they often seize 
the tarpon before the fisherman can secure it. In 
addition to the tarpon there are various other kinds 
of fish, and of those one of the most peculiar that 
we caught was hooked by Mrs H. This was a 
huge whip-ray, which, as soon as it felt the hook, 
jumped out of the water several times, looking 
not unlike an enormous bird, with great side- 
flappers flopping in the water as it came down 
again. After she had played it till she was 
tired, H. took the rod and played it for two 
hours, and finally two other boats came up and 
harpooned it. It took six boats to tow it in to 
shore, where it was beached and duly measured. 
The total length, from the tip of the nose to the 
end of the tail or whip, was 10 feet, and the 
extreme width across the flappers 8 feet. It had 
a nose very like a pig’s, and must have weighed 
500 potmds at the least. Another big flsh which 
Mrs H. caught was a jew-fish — a huge and heavily 
made coarse fish, which when hooked required a 



Jew- Fish and small Shark, Florida. 
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long and steady drag up from the bottom, where 
it lay like a stone — so much like a stone, indeed, 
that for a good quarter of an hour the lady thought 
that her hook must be caught in a rock at the 
bottom, as in response to the tugs nothing seemed 
to move at all. This fish weighed 140 lb. We 
caught a good many sharks, which abounded 
everywhere ; but our most common catch was 
“groper,” an edible fish. During the month we 
were fishing we ate no less than twenty -three 
varieties of fish. I caught only two tarpon, each 
weighing the same — just 100 lb. — and measuring 
about 5 feet 7 inches in length and 2 feet 9 inches 
in girth. We were rather early, and the water 
had not got warm enough for tarpon to be 
feeding freely, although we saw quantities jump- 
ing about. We were told that they took well 
when the water reached a temperature of 84 
degrees, but during our stay it never exceeded 
75 degrees. I may add that the record tarpon 
caught up to the time we left weighed 218 lb. 

We sometimes ate a lot of oysters, which we 
collected off trees. It sounds like romancing; but 
the fact is that in the mangrove swamps the roots 
extend into the water round the shores of both 
the island and the mainland, and oysters collect 
on them, and at low tide are exposed to view. 
They were nice little oysters : we ate a good 
many, and they did us no harm, although after- 
wards we were told that they had the reputation 
of being poisonous. We also collected clams by 
wading on the mud - flats in 2 feet to 2 feet 6 
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inches of water, and when with our bare feet we 
felt clams under the surface of the mud, we 
scooped them up with our hands. We also got 
big “conks,” which live on the clams; and on 
certain painful occasions we found ourselves tread- 
ing on sea-urchins, which set us dancing like 
dervishes. Clams, by the way, make an excellent 
soup called “clam chouder.” Occasionally we set 
some dead-fall traps, and caught several racoons; 
and altogether we managed to pass the time very 
comfortably and pleasantly, even when we were not 
occupied with tarpon fishing. One night we fished 
by moonlight, seeing tarpon jumping out in all 
directions, with their beautiful silvery scales flash- 
ing in the bright moonbeams. I hooked one fish, 
and as I was playing him another struck our boat 
on one side and knocked it completely round. At 
first we could not make out what had happened, 
but soon realised what caused the shock. No 
doubt the tarpon was just going to jump out 
when he hit us, and the smack of his tail against 
the side of my boat resounded 200 yards away, 
and H., who^heard it at that distance, wondered 
what the noise was. A short time before, when 
fishing at night, one of the boats had been swamped 
by a tarpon jumping into it and smashing a hole 
through the bottom of it. The occupants were 
rescued by another boat, but one of the men was 
seriously hurt. No doubt at night the fish do 
not see so well as in the daytime, and their 
random leaps are apt to be more dangerous than 
amusing to their pursuers. 
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It does not require mucli cleverness to oatcli a 
tarpon — only perseverance and patience, so that the 
sport is very moderate. The first few, of course, are 
exciting, as they are large and beautiful silvery fish, 
much the shape of a herring, and jump a great 
height several times before the tug-of-war begins, 
which, provided he is weU hooked, always ends 
fatally for the tarpon. 

On our way home we passed through Jacksonville. 
Perhaps, I should rather say, the site of Jacksonville. 
For a fire had broken out and made a clean sweep 
of the whole town, which was built of wood, leaving 
only some stone-built banks and the brick chimney- 
stacks, which, standing alone all over the place, 
looked like so many big tombstones. The ground 
was strewn with telegraph wires, so that it was 
quite impossible to drive. The ruins of the town 
were stiU smouldering in places when we went to 
see it, but the 200,000 inhabitants had gone else- 
where. The heat must have been terrific, as all the 
trees were burnt to the ground, and we were told 
that there had been some loss of life. A year or 
two later my companions paid another visit to 
Florida, and caught some much finer fish. 

In 1905 we three went to New Zealand, accom- 
panied by a niece of H.’s, to fish and stalk deer. 
We got to Melbourne on January 11, with the 
temperature standing at 108°, Having just missed 
the New Zealand boat, and having to wait a week 
for another one, we settled to go to Tasmania, and 
spent a very pleasant time in a farmhouse, eighteen 
miles from Launceston, fishing for trout in St 
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Patrick’s river. There I saw “ duck-billed platy- 
pus,” a most peculiar animal, partly bird and partly 
beast. We caught a few small trout, and went on 
to Dunedin by the nest week’s boat. 

In New Zealand we tried several places before we 
got much of a catch of trout, but our time was not 
wasted, as we saw some lovely views, and got a 
good idea of what New Zealand scenery is like. 
The trout have all been imported there from England 
and America, and have increased in size very much. 
The largest brown trout that I saw was 22J lb. 
This was caught in Wanaka Lake, in the South 
Island, but trout have been caught ranging up to 
and over 40 lb., although I am told that few of 
these very large specimens are ever caught with 
a fly. 

We arrived in Dunedin on January 25, and going 
straight up to the Otago mountains, fished in the 
cold lakes for some time, but with very little success. 
In Hawea Lake there are quantities of very fine 
trout, of which I have seen many hundreds lying 
near the top of the water, basking in the sun, at a 
place called Eocky Point ; but they would not take 
a fly. We camped at the foot of the lake, where 
the water ran out, but the only fish that we caught 
in the lake were taken on a night line. H. got one 
with a fly in the river late one evening, and possibly 
we might have done better if we had fished at night. 
The few fish we did get averaged about 8 lb., and 
were very fat. There were many big eels, some of 
which got on our night lines, but we soon became 
tired of fishing in Hawea, and went back to 
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Pembroke to try our luck in the Clutber river and 
Wanaka Lake. Using small trout as live bait at tbe 
place where the lake ran out, we did no good, and 
after spending a fruitless afternoon we elected to 
return to our hotel. When it came to harnessing 
the old white pony which had brought us, and 
which we had tied to a tree, the animal proved to 
be in a restive frame of mind, snorting and jumping 
about when we untied her. However, with some 
trouble, we managed to get the harness on and put 
her between the shafts. I was acting as Jehu, and 
we got on all right to a point within half a mile of 
the hotel, when we came to a dip in the road, and 
started going downhiU towards a steep bank, which 
was just above the lake. Here the pony began to 
Mek, and got one leg over the shaft, which broke, 
whereupon she started fuU gallop down the hill with 
the bit in her teeth. I hung on to the reins as hard 
as I could and the other three jumped off. Just as 
we were close to the steep place, in an attempt to 
foUow suit, I landed on the ground to find that I 
had the reins round my legs. I shouted to H., who 
was on his feet, and he ran to the pony’s neck just 
as she turned at the declivity, and most fortunately 
for me she fell, so that H. was able to sit on her 
head. It was quite dark, and I heard Mrs H. 
shouting to know where B. (her niece) was. ‘ There 
was no amswer for some time, but at last B. 
answered from somewhere down the bank, and we 
were vastly relieved to hear her voice. She had 
dropped out of the trap and rolled down the bank, 
and when we saw her she certainly did not look her 
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best, as sbe was decorated with a black, swollen 
eye and sundry scrapes in her face, in addition to 
having badly bruised ber shoulder. However, she 
was quite cheery, and taking all things into con- 
sideration we had come off cheaply, though it was 
rather hard that the brunt of the disaster should 
have fallen on the youngest member of the party. 
I then led the pony back to the road, where she 
kicked herself free of the trap and harness. A 
woman came out from a neighbouring cottage with 
a light to see what all the row was about, and a 
sorry sight we must have presented. A trap with 
both shafts broken, a pony with only a bridle and 
collar, bits of harness strewn about, and all our 
fishing tackle, rods, cushions, caps, &e., on the 
ground ! We walked with the mare to the hotel, 
and sent back the groom from the stables to pick up 
all the pieces. When we told the landlady what 
had happened she merely remarked, “ Oh, that old 
pony can’t stand the smeU of fish ! ” As the woman 
knew all along that the object of our drive was to 
catch fish, I could not help feeling that it was a 
pity she had not mentioned the pony’s peculiarity 
beforehand. Doubtless she, like the proprietors of 
livery stables in our own unsophisticated country, 
had grasped the significance of the Oriental proverb, 
“ Not all that is known should be said.” 

We next went to Temuka, to fish the Temuka 
and Opahi rivers, but found that we only got trout 
ranging from half a pound to IJ lb. in the daytime, 
although at night big fish up to 20 lb. were caught 
with a minnow. I tried my luck one night, and 




Maoris, Rotorua Lake. 
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got one fish, hut came to the conclusion that it was 
a very overrated amusement to wade a very rapid 
river, with a loose shingly bottom, and so many 
deep holes that I scarcely dared to move at all, 
and could not see what was happening. We saw 
two fish which were caught by other men, one 
12 lb. and the other 11 lb. H. fished two or three 
nights, and caught some fair -sized fish, whilst 
Mrs H., B., and I preferred to fish in the day- 
time, and only got a few half-pounders. 

After this we went up to the North Island, to 
Eotorua Lake, and arranged to go to a camp at 
the mouth of the Awalian river, which ran iuto 
the lake. Here we caught with fly a number 
of rainbow trout, which varied in weight from 
3 lb. to 13 lb., our bag for thirteen days consist- 
ing of 176 rainbow and 5 brown trout, weighing 
916| lb., or just over 5 lb. each. AU the fish we 
could not eat were given to the Rotorua hospitals. 
The best flies were small salmon flies, Jock Scott, 
Silver Doctor, and Durham Ranger. The fish I 
remember best was caught with a little greyish- 
green fly, which Mrs H. gave me, and called a 
Sauerkraut. It was a fly she had used with suc- 
cess in Germany, where H. had a river fishing for 
years. It was a dead calm day, and there was 
not a ripple on the lake, which was quite clear. 
We had all tried with ordinary tackle with no 
success, although we had seen some fish rising, 
when Mrs H. gave me this fly to try with a very 
fine cast. Just as I had got it ready on my line, 
a pleasure steamer arrived to see the Hamourana 

u 
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spring, wtere the river welled up out of the ground 
with such force that pennies thrown in would not 
sink, but floated about on the top. All the people 
on the launch saw me hook a fish at my first oast. 

I knew it was a good fish, and was very slow in 
landing it, as I did not venture to put much 
pressure on it on account of the fineness of the 
cast, and the crowd could not make out why I was 
so slow. As I began to get the fish in, we saw 
another fish swimming alongside of it, and when I 
had the hooked fish nearly within gafi&ng distance, 
the other fish charged it several times, trying to 
get it away. Until I saw this, I never had an idea 
that there was such a feeling as mutual affection 
among fishes, but this particular fish never left its 
mate until I actually gaffed the latter. My prize 
weighed 7 lb., and was the female; no doubt the 
other one, which was the smaller, was the male. 
I got three fish with this Sauerkraut fly, and then 
lost it in another good fish, and as Mrs H. had no 
more these were all the fish we took that morning, 
but a breeze sprang up in the evening and we 
landed ten trout with Silver Doctors. 

Kotorua is a great health resort, as there are 
many kinds of hot mineral baths, and several good 
hotels and lodging-houses. In the season it is 
crammed with people suffering from gout, rheu- 
matism, eczema, and skin diseases of all kinds. 

Near Eotorua is Mount Wakerewarewa, where a 
large tribe of Maoris live. This, too, is full of hot 
springs, geysers, and boiling mud-baths, and there 
is one place where it is possible to catch a trout in 





A Day’s Catch in Lake Rotorua. 


Formation of Terraces. Here it is possible to catch a trout in a cold stream 
and from the same place boil it in a hot spring. 
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a cold stream, and without moving to cook it in a 
hot boiling spring. The Maoris have no fireplaces 
in or outside their huts, as they do not require 
them. They cook all their food in the ground, and 
by digging a hole close to their huts they are 
certain of finding boiling water always ready. It is 
a very old Maori settlement, and has many curious 
legends. One boiling mud-hole is called the Brain 
Pot, as in it the brains of an old chief were cooked 
by his victorious enemies. When beaten in battle 
he hid in a cave and sent a girl out at night to 
collect bracken roots to eat. The enemy followed 
the girl back to the cave and there caught the chief 
and killed him. The Maoris at that time were all 
cannibals, and the brain was considered a great 
delicacy. They are a fine strong race, but, as a 
rule, extremely idle, and so socialistic that if a man 
plants a patch of potatoes all the other men of the 
village go to help themselves, with the result that 
no one is much encouraged to work. When they 
do work they work very well for a short time. 
They are splendid sheep - shearers, and in the 
shearing season can often make enough money to 
last them for all the rest of the year. In appear- 
ance they closely resemble the Eed Indians of 
Western Canada. Some of the women are good- 
looking, with strong masculine faces. They have 
very pretty soft voices and an extremely musical 
rippling laugh, and they sing well. If they are 
short of food, which is frequently the case, they dig 
up bracken roots, of which there are plenty to be 
got all over New Zealand, and cook them. The 
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North Islanders used to raid the South Island 
Maoris to get greenstone which is only found in 
the South Island, and all the prisoners taken were 
eaten as a matter of course. One peculiarity about 
Maoris is that if taken quite away from their 
people and weU educated, even after many years 
they get such a craving for the native way of living 
that they will go back to their villages, where both 
men and women will be found squatting on the 
ground smoking their pipes with only a blanket 
wrapped round them. 

They are very clever speakers, and some of them 
are members of the New Zealand Parliament. 
They are not to be trusted in business, and never 
consider their word at all binding, so that any 
dealing with them must be set down on paper and 
duly signed. Furthermore, they are very fond of 
going to law. 

If a chief dies his death is an occasion for great 
festivities, and Maoris collect from great distances 
and stay as long as there is plenty of food to be 
got. If they get any money their great idea is to 
djjive about in a cab, stand treat to their friends, 
and drink quantities of intoxicants till the money is 
finished. They are very good-tempered and kind 
to their children, and may be written down as an 
extremely happy and contented race, 

‘ In 1907 I went to New Zealand with one man as 
companion, to catch fish and stalk deer. We went 
to Kotorua, and at first stayed in a house-boat on 
the Ohou river, which runs between Lakes Rotorua 
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and Rotoiti. There was one big and very good hole 
close to the house-boat, where the river ran into 
Rotoiti, and in it one of us usually fished the first 
thing in the morning. One day we both had fished 
this hole well, and only got two fish, when a Maori 
came along and asked us to give him a cast, which 
we did, and he went straight to this hole and 
caught five good fish in a very short time. The fly 
he used consisted of two light yellow hen feathers, 
tied to a No. 9 hook, and was home-made. He gave 
us some of the feathers, and we found them most 
successful. Later on I noticed a lot of little semi- 
transparent greyish-green fish about IJ inches long 
swimming about in shoals, and thought that they 
looked like little pieces of string in the water. 
Accordingly I out a bit of string about IJ inches long 
and tied it on to the back of a hook. Naturally the 
string soon got frayed out in the water, and I 
found it a great success. Evidently the trout were 
feeding on these little fish, and often when I could 
not get a rise with an ordinary fly my string-fly 
was effective. I also tried all kiuds of fancy flies, 
which I tied. One of these, made only with a strip 
of wash-leather, was rather good, but nothing came 
up to the string. Sometimes men would come, and, 
possibly not knowing any better, if they saw me 
catch a fish, would cast right across my front, 
thereby entirely taking my water. I was camping 
in Rotorua Lake by the Hamourana river after we 
left the house-boat, when one morning after break- 
fast, while I was fishing from a small boat anchored 
near the shore, trying some of my new fancy flies, 
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three men arrived in a launch. One, whom I knew, 
was the owner of a fishing-tackle shop, and the 
others were evidently fresh arrivals from England, 
with new waders, new rods, and new everything, 

I had caught one trout, when these two men came 
on each side of me, and fished within ten yards 
of my boat, which made me rather indignant. 
Having pulled up the anchor, I went into deeper 
water, where I put on my string fly, and then 
rowed a little up wind, so that as I let my boat 
drift I might float across in front of them, but 
in water too deep for mere waders, and so began to 
fish. I hooked a good fish, and by the time I had 
gaffed him, finding that I was a good eighty yards 
down wind of them, I sat down and rowed back 
to about the same place I had started fishing from 
just before. I again floated across their front and 
hooked another fish, and kept on repeating the 
same manoeuvre till I had got five fish, and they 
had not caught one at all. I was just thinking 
that I had done pretty well, and had fairly re- 
quited their rudeness, when I saw them all three 
shoulder their rods and march off in single file 
to the landing-stage, get on board their launch, 
and go straight away, as far as I could see with- 
out speaking a word. This pair never came back 
to the Hamourana during the fortnight I was there, 
and the next time I saw the fishing-tackle man 
was on a Sunday, when he came with a crowd of 
at least a dozen fishermen. Having already got 
five fish before breakfast, after these people came 
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I did not fish any more until after tea. It was 
a bright, stiU day, and the whole party only got 
nine trout between them. They seemed to take 
an interest in my belongings, even to examining 
my boat and taking it out for their own amuse- 
ment. At about five I put on my waders, and as 
most of them were tired of fishing, and were 
preparing to go back to Eotorua, I found more 
room to fish in the likely places. In a short time 
I got seven good fish, and two small ones of about 
1^ to 2 lb., which I put back and then came in. 
I did not show them what I was fishing with, 
and took off my string fly before putting in, but 
I saw them examine my rod, which I left outside 
the tent. Presently the tackle man asked me 
what fly I was using, but I merely told him that 
it was not an ordinary fly, but just a fancy of 
my own, and that I had not seen one like it 
before. At the end of the fishing trip, as I was 
going away from Rotorua, I met him in the street, 
and he said : “ You are going away ; please do 
teU me the name of the fly you were so successful 
with.” When I told him it was only a piece of 
string, he refused to believe me at first, but 
finally said : “ For goodness’ sake don’t tell any 
one, or I shall not be able to sell any more flies ! ” 
As he charged 2s. 6d. for each salmon fly, no 
doubt the possible loss of trade was a serious 
business for him. There were many more fish in 
those lakes than when I was there before, but they 
were much smaller. I encountered a good lot of 
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very rough and bad weather, when the fish went 
away altogether from the shore, and none were 
seen or caught, but in five weeks I got 222 trout, 
averaging 3 lb. One triumph I had was the 
capture of an old fish which had always lived near 
the landing-stage at Hamourana, and over which 
every one who came with a rod had tried a cast. 
He was quite visible in the clear water, but he 
never moved when flies were thrown over him. 
One wet morning, whilst breakfast was being pre- 
pared, I walked along the pier to have a cast from 
the end, where I sometimes got a fish. As I was 
coming back I saw the old stager rise to a fly. 
I had seen him in his usual place as I went, but 
knowing him well I had not tried for him. How- 
ever, by way of experiment I threw the string 
fly over him, and much to my surprise he took 
it, and I caught him. No doubt the rain splash- 
ing on the water had helped me, as he must have 
seen more artificial flies and baits than any other 
fish in New Zealand. 

The best rainbow trout that I heard of being 

O 

caught with a fly was a fish of 18 J lb., taken in 
Lake Eotoiti, A friend of mine tried some of 
the good rivers, and caught some splendid fish, 
but did not give me their weights. 

The big brown trout in New Zealand have de- 
veloped the habits of salmon, and go out to sea, 
and the best places to catch them are at the mouth 
of the rivers when they are returning from the 
sea. They are beautiful fish, with pink flesh, and 
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to a novice are impossible to distinguish from 
salmon. I believe a salmon has eleven rays in tbe 
taU, and a trout has thirteen, and there are other 
small differences, but both in appearance and taste 
the New Zealand brown trout might easily be 
taken for salmon. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

TROPHIES, CURIOS, ETC, 

It is more than probable that my hunting days 
are over, and that what I shall always regard as 
a very pleasant chapter in the book of my life is 
concluded. For when a man has once started a 
family, settled himself down to humdrum country 
life in England, and become a ratepaying member 
of the sorely taxed community, it is hardly likely 
that he will again pack up his traps and wander 
off to foreign parts in search of sport and ad- 
venture, There will still, however, remain with 
him the memories of the long days stalking, and 
the constantly recurring call of the wild, of the 
hunter’s camp and the cheery companionship. If 
the Oriental proverb, "a roaming dog is better 
than a couching lion,” holds good, then surely I 
have every right to cherish the precious recollec- 
tions of my wandering days, and to be thankful 
that my life’s experience has not been limited to 
one country or one continent only. The vagrant 
who keeps his ears and eyes open at aU will 
almost unconsciously profit, to a certain extent 
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at least, by tbe days of bis ■wanderings. Where 
I will own that sport was the primary object in 
my case of some twenty years’ roaming, it amused 
me at the time to study the characteristics of the 
various nationalities that I encountered, and to- 
day I am glad to possess a good many souvenirs 
of each country that I visited, — things for the 
most part of small intrinsic value, but valuable 
to myself as supplying a sort of memona technicob 
of my wanderings. 

This much by way of preface to a chapter which 
deals with the miscellaneous collection of articles 
that either in the ways of lumber, use, or ornament 
have accumulated in my house. 

A ■visiting-card is an ordinary method of intro- 
duction, is it not ? Let me then present the reader 
with the copy of a •visiting-card printed for my use 
in China on a piece of red paper about the size 
of an ordinary sheet of notepaper, which to the 
uninitiated might easily pass as a bit of the cover- 
ing of a tea-chest. As most of my friends in Eng- 
land have been accustomed to pronounce my name 
in two syllables, let me explain why and wherefore 
it pleased the Chinese printer to convert it into a 
three syllabled word. Initials apparently convey 
no meaning to John Chinaman, but the possession 
of three syllables to his name is apparently as essen- 
tial to the dignity of a mandarin as that of the 
prsenomen, nomen, and cognomen was to the Roman 
patrician. As several mandarins had honoured me 
with calls, it was incumbent on me to return the 
ci'vility, and when I gave an order for some cards to 
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be printed, in order, I suppose, that I might be put 
on a footing of social equality with my callers, the 
printer — off his own bat, if I may use the expres- 
sion — chose to convert “Leatham” into “Li Tha 
Um.” Taking one thing with another, this ingenious 
combination seems to form quite a respectable 
Chinese name, and, as I said before, afforded me 
the opportunity of claiming kinsmanship with 
another Li in the course of my travels. 

Having spoken of mandarins, who in one sense 
may, or at any rate might at the time, be said to 
represent both the nobility and the gentry of China, 
let me explain that no man in that country is either 
bred or born a mandarin, but that it is open to any 
one, whether he be “duke’s son” or “cook’s son,” 
to acquire the title, provided only that he can pass 
a severe qualifying examination. It is quite possible 
that the son of a mandarin may have some educa- 
tional advantages which give him a better chance 
than some of his neighbours possess of succeeding 
to the paternal dignity, but otherwise he may be 
said to stand on equal terms, so far as the actual 
examination is concerned, with the son of the 
butcher or baker or candlestick maker, and in 
every case the title to nobility must be earned by 
a display of intellectual superiority. 

But here is a curious circumstance. The mam 
darin, as I have pointed out, may be presumed to 
be an intellectual person. And yet, at the time of 
the Eusso- Japanese War, I happened to fall into 
conversation with a mandarin in Hupe, and as I 
had for some days had no opportunity of seeing 
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any English, newspapers or telegrams, I naturally 
inquired whether there was any fresh news from 
the seat of war. 

“ War ! ” exclaimed the mandarin, “ What war ? ” 

“ The war between Eussia and Japan,” 

“ Is there then a war between Eussia and 
Japan ? ” 

“ Of course. Surely you must have heard all 
about it ? ” And then, as he shook his head, I 
added : “ Why, it is close by you — ^in Corea,” 

“How far off will that be?” he inquired with 
some show of anxiety. 

Now China is a large country, — so large indeed 
that, as I am not a great geographer, the question 
of distance was rather a poser. So I drew a bow 
at a venture. 

“ Two or three thousand miles or so.” 

“ Oh ! So far ? Then it will not come here.” 

Now what is the explanation of this real or 
assumed combination of ignorance and indiffer- 
ence ? At the time I may say that I had no doubt 
in my mind that the mandarin was saying what he 
really thought; in other words, that he neither 
knew nor eared to know an3rfching about a sanguin- 
ary contest between two great neighbouring Powers. 
Here in England, were war to break out between 
France and Germany to-morrow, I should expect 
the first ploughboy to whom I passed the time of 
day to be all agog for the latest news. We are 
always having the Yellow Peril dinned in our ears. 
It hardly looks on the surface as if it were likely 
to emanate from China, John Chinaman, like my 
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neiglibour Smith, seems to be quite content to 
manage or mismanage bis own business, and to 
let that of bis neighbours severely alone. 

In my tour up-country in China I was painfully 
impressed by the truly awful poverty of many of 
the poorer classes. While the English labourer is 
prone to grumble long and loudly if he cannot get 
butcher’s meat of a sort pretty well every day of 
the week, many a poor Chinaman lacks the where- 
withal to buy even rice, the cheapest of all foods, 
and either ekes out a miserable existence on roots 
and berries, or — dies of starvation. If the Eevolu- 
tion is destined to put a stop to this pitiful state of 
affairs, and in some way or other to provide food 
and occupation to the poorer inhabitants of China, 
it will have come none too soon. 

I brought home with me from China a few “ cash,” 
the only recognised coin up-country. English gold 
is reputed to command its value pretty well the 
whole world over, but to the best of my belief a 
sovereign would be regarded as absolutely valueless 
by the Chinese who live inland, far away from the 
madding crowd of city life, “ Cash ” is a round 
copper coin, about the size of an English halfpenny, 
with a hole bored in the centre for convenience of 
stringing. It is carried on a string by thousands, 
and albeit the purchasing value varies slightly 
according to the district, twelve to fifteen shilhngs- 
worth may be taken as the approximate value of a 
single porter’s load. 

Being not a little interested in the methods of 
the Chinese up-country sportsmen, which I have 
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already shown to be rather different from those of 
the European, I brought home specimens of the 
whole shooting paraphernalia, — the matchlock, fired 
commonly from the hip, from the shoulder only 
under special circumstances and to the intense 
discomfort of the shooter; the iron shot, slightly 
flattened, ranging in size from that of buckshot to 
a big pea, and used for killing winged game ; the 
iron slugs, about two-thirds of an inch long, three 
of which go to the charge employed against deer ; 
some flint slugs, as much rounded as possible, which 
sometimes take the place of the iron; the black 
wooden powder-flask with polished exterior, from 
which the sportsman draws his supplies according 
to his fancy or his courage. As an appropriate 
accompaniment to this ornament, I have specimens 
of five sorts of pheasants — ^golden, reeve, fork-tailed, 
ring-necked, black-necked — ^shot in Central China; 
the heads of my yellow-throated goural ; and last, 
though by no means least valuable, the stuffed 
body of my Elaphodus ichangensis, which I have 
occasion to believe is the one and only specimen 
in Europe. I may say that I had considerable 
pressure put on me to present the little deer to 
the South Kensington Museum, but although, as I 
think the Pavilion authorities at Lords can testify, 

I have not been altogether illiberal in my dona- 
tions, I did not wish to part with this particular 
trophy. 

Among other things that came from China are 
some small silver brooches, decorated with blue and 
green feathers so deftly gummed together as to be 
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almost indistinguisliable from enamel. These I 
obtained in Canton, while some blue cotton em- 
broidery I picked up in Hupe province, a place that 
lies up-country far away from the beaten track in 
Central China. 

From Japan, to which country I paid three visits, 
I brought home with me many little souvenirs in the 
way of embroideries, brasses, bronzes, enamels, speci- 
mens of gold lacquer, which if left out never tar- 
nishes or fades, and of right good red lacquer, which 
is expensive in Japan, and very little known in 
England. But apart from these, I also carried back 
with me most pleasant recollections of my inter- 
course with the most charming and cheery race of 
people that I ever encountered. Whether in the 
cities or up-country, far away from the travellers’ 
usual route, there was always the same tale to tell 
of politeness, courtesy, and consideration shown, as 
well in their dealings with each other as with the 
stranger within the gates. From his earliest child- 
hood the Jap may be said to be educated to be a 
social success, the toddler of two or three being 
trained neither to roar and shriek from rage nor to cry 
aloud from pain, because such practices are distasteful 
to its neighbours. The habit of consideration for 
others, thus inculcated in childhood, becomes to the 
Jap a second nature. In manhood, whatever he may 
think or feel, his manner is invariably courteous. On 
one occasion I was privileged to be present during a 
conversation between a fellow-countryman and a 
Japanese shopman, and I blush to confess that so far 
as manners went the latter had considerably the better 
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of the. deal. While the Englishman, in his attempt 
to cheapen the article on which he had set his affec- 
tions, was inclined to hector and to bluster — ought 
I to add, after the manner of his race ? — the Jap 
calmly and courteously insisted upon the main 
point, that he was not prepared to sell his goods at 
a price that would not pay him for the material and 
the labour expended upon if. Later on I took the 
Englishman to task for his comparative rudeness. 
His explanation was that he never intended to be 
rude, but that an Eastern dealer always expected to 
have his prices beaten down, and therefore started 
by asking three times the price that he was willing 
to accept. My experience is that a rule which may 
hold good in most oriental bazaars in no way applies 
to purchases made in Japan. 

But once again the question of the Yellow Peril 
suggests itself. If it is to come at all, it is far more 
likely to come from Japan than from China. Not 
only is the Jap a more energetic and far-seeing 
individual than John Chinaman, but in the years to 
come the necessity for expansion is bound to arise. 
In what direction then will the expansion take 
place, and at whose cost ? The process will be very 
simple, one which we have often employed ourselves 
in the building of the Empire, wholly innocent or 
only semi-authorised trespass in the first place, to 
be followed in due course by forcible annexation. 
Ahsit omen, indeed, but it is quite as well that our 
Australian colonies should thus early in the day 
have inaugurated a system of conscription and laid 
the foundations of a navy. 
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From various parts of the Indian Empire came a 
miscellaneous assortment of more or less curious 
articles, for the most part of small value apart from 
the memories which they awaken. A mantelpiece 
of carved teak-wood, supported by two life-sized 
figures of men, and decorated with many smaller 
figures of men and women, I brought with me from 
Burmah. From the same district I have a gong 
supported by two carved figures of Burmese armed 
with daggers, which was taken in one of the battles 
of the Burmese War. The gong-striker, I should 
add, is the shin-bone of a tiger killed in Nepal. I 
also have a large cigar-box of teak-wood. Then 
again I have a long Afghan knife in a wooden sheath 
bound round with brass, hide, and bark, to remind 
me of a visit to the Khyber Pass. 

Another knife, a “ cookrie,” I picked up in Nepal. 
So finely tempered is the steel that a native expert 
can cut a sheep in half with a knife of this pattern 
at a single blow. 

Several split-bamboo fish-spears are perhaps not 
of much use in this country, though very likely it 
would be possible to spear barbel, a dea^y enemy 
to trout ova, in the shallows of a trout-stream with 
them. In India men go in boats on shallow “ jeals,” 
and by splashing drive the fish from under the 
water- weed, and then following up the bubbles, note 
where the fish stop in the mud, and so spear them. 

As trophies of my hunting in Nepal and other 
districts, I have a few wild boar tushes, each meas- 
uring about 9 inches, some tiger-claws and tiger 
lucky-bones, the latter being small bones some 3 
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inches long, shaped like a hockey stick, which are 
found unattached to any other bones in the shoulders 
of tigers and leopards. The possession of these 
bones is considered by the Indian natives to bring 
good luck. 

And lastly, I have some skins of Malabar monkeys, 
the favourite food of the wM tribe of Monans in 
Travancore. If I did not sample the monkey-meat 
myself, I found that the slaying of monkeys 
provided daily rations for quite excellent hunters, 
who, literally living from hand to mouth, looked 
for no other reward. Indeed, so far as these 
particular natives, the Monans, are concerned, 
monkeys may be said to represent the currency 
of the district, and being as far as possible carried 
inside, are not so burdensome to the porter as the 
“ cash ” used up-country in China. 

To pass to another continent. From the Ked 
Indians of British Columbia I collected a plaited 
grass top hat, which might cause quite a sensation 
if worn in Piccadilly; a plaited fibre sling for 
carrying babies, which I have not yet been able to 
induce either my wife or the nurse to use for the 
better carrying of my own infants; a birch- bark 
basket, which is at once very light and serviceable ; 
and some jasper used by the natives in the manu- 
facture of pottery. Prom the same district, too, I 
have some mocassins made of mule-deer hide. 

Other mocassins made of moose hide and caraboo 
hide I brought from Manitoba, and 1 have also 
some bits of tanned leather of human skin, which, I 
regret to say, bears a close resemblance to pig-skin. 
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As a reminiscence of pleasant hunting in Manitoba 
and Vancouver Island, I brought home some wapiti 
tushes, and am thereby reminded that not very- 
long ago there used to be an Elk Club in North 
America, of which the badge was an elk tush, 
and the indirect result so indiscriminate a slaughter 
of elk on account of the tushes only, which com- 
manded quite a high price in the market, that the 
badge had to be changed, though the club still 
survives. 

Some long incisor teeth, resembling those of 
rabbits, which enable beavers during the construc- 
tion of their dams to gnaw through trees as thick 
as a man’s thigh, serve to recall the weeks spent in 
the mountains of Vancouver Island, while a stuffed 
tarpon and some loose scales of that handsome 
though wholly unedible fish, measuring inches 
across, are trophies of our sudden rush to Florida. 
Of each of these scales -a third part presents the 
appearance of bright silver and the rest suggests 
cream-coloured horn. 

.From British Guiana I brought home, among 
other things, a nest of the “ Marabunta ” {Charter- 
quis nidulans), a small wasp for a district where 
insects range large, measuring about half an inch 
in length, with white bars on a black body. The 
sting is particularly painful, but not dangerous, 
unless it is administered in large doses, when the 
over-indulgence, as in other cases of intemperance, 
is apt to produce three or four hours’ fever. The 
nest, which has a hard glazed surface, and looks 
not unlike white papier-mache, is some eleven 
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inches long and seven inches in diameter. It is 
attached to the bough of a tree, and in shape 
somewhat resembles the English tit’s nest, with 
the difference that the entrance is at the bottom 
instead of at the side. 

Spoils from the Eocky Mountains are two Indian 
spoons. Of these, one is made of two goats’ horns, on 
the handle of which are carved figures of men, hawks, 
fishes, and bears, with shiny green eyes of quartz, 
which in some mysterious way show the pedigree 
of the original owner. This handle, which is ten 
inches long, consists of one of the horns. The other 
spoon is made of a ram’s horn, twenty-two inches 
long and seven across, and the handle is decorated 
with bright-coloured plaited leather and tassels. 

Then I have two stone axes, one of which, ten 
inches long and beautifully polished, came from the 
Aeawaio Indians, who live on the banks, of the 
Potaro river in British Guiana, while the other 
was found in some disused gold workings in the 
British Guiana mines, which are reputed to have 
been worked in the time of Solomon. As evidence 
that gold is stiU found in payable quantities in the 
district, I brought back a piece of quartz with gold 
showing on the surface from the Crisp Barmia 
mine, where I was told that a ton of quartz pro- 
duced sixteen ounces of gold. 

From the Fiji Islands I brought away a black 
wooden knife, the handle of which is the carved 
figure of a man, with his elbows on his knees. 
Also black wooden one-prong and two-prong forks, 
which the natives formerly used for eating human 
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meat. So far I tave not had occasion to put them 
to their proper use, though now and again I have 
been inclined to fancy that if two or three states- 
men, who shall be nameless, could be transported 
to the Fiji Islands and eaten by the natives, the 
country would be no poorer for the loss. 

Here, in the face of recent developments, is a 
fact worth recording. The game of cricket became 
so popular in Hapai, one of the group called 
Friendly Islands, that the provident islanders 
passed what might almost be called a self-denying 
ordinance to the effect that cricket might only 
be played on holidays. We do not seem to have 
reached this stage as yet in England, but at the 
present rate of progression there is no saying how 
far the ball-game mania may extend and call for 
prohibitive regulations. 

Another striking feature about cricket as played 
in Hapai is this : the players use all the English 
technical terms such as “ over,” “ wide,” “ no-ball,” 
&c., in connection with the game, but apart from 
this they neither speak nor understand the English 
language, nor do any English residents play cricket. 

A visit to the Polynesian Islands yielded some 
mother-of-pearl fish-hooks, commonly used by the 
natives; and to finish with islands, I bought in 
Ceylon some of the combs invariably worn by the 
Cingalese. 

Perhaps the most interesting among an odd 
assortment of goods from New Zealand are a green- 
stone Maori battle-axe, and some specimens of the 
vegetable caterpillar. 
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The “ Merri ” or greenstone wax - axe was a 
possession much prized by a Maori chief, and 1 
am told that at this day the popular market value 
ranges up to twenty-five pounds, though I paid 
nothing like that price for my own specimen. In 
bygone days — shall I say at a guess sixty or 
seventy years ago ? — ghastly deeds were connected 
with the use of the “ merri,” and wholesale murder 
was wrought by it. The greenstone mines lie in 
what so far may be called “ debateable land ” that 
many sanguinary battles were fought for its pos- 
session between the tribes inhabiting the north 
and south of Maoriland. After a battle the custom 
of the victorious tribe was to parade the prisoners 
and compel them to kneel down at intervals. 
When the preliminaries had been arranged to his 
satisfaction, forth stepped the chief, “merri” in 
hand, and commenced a harangue to his followers, 
extolling, after the fashion of the Homeric chief- 
tain, the mighty deeds wrought by himself in the 
course of the battle, and punctuating his dis- 
course by a series of savage onslaughts on one or 
other of the helpless prisoners. With an upward 
stroke of the “merri” dehvered on the back of 
the skull, he so lifted a portion of the crown of 
the head so that the brains, a delicate morsel to 
the cannibalistic gourmand, were exposed to view. 
Mercifully the blow was instantaneously fatal, and 
later on, when the harangue was concluded and 
all the prisoners had fallen victims to the chieftain’s 
dexterity, the brains and flesh were eaten by the 
victors. So eminently a cheery and a law -loving 
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race are the Maoris to-day, that it is almost im- 
possible for the visitor to connect them with their 
savage ancestors. 

The vegetable caterpillar {Sphoeria Eohertsiana) 
is for the most part found round the roots of the 
rata tree. When the caterpillar on the verge of 
passing into the chrysalis stage buries itself in the 
ground, the spores of a parasitical fungus insert 
themselves into the frame, for the most part be- 
tween the head and body, and growing in the 
interior of the caterpillar thrive on and gradually 
absorb the internal fabric. Then, after all the 
animal matter has been exhausted, the fungus 
seeds and dies. Neither throwing any root outside 
the body of the caterpillar, nor changing the 
original shape, the seed of the fungus simply puts . 
forth one, or in some cases more, leafless sprouts. 
These are commonly eaten by the Maoris, and are 
said to have a nutty flavour. They are also used 
for colouring tattoo wounds. 

There are three varieties of the vegetable cater- 
pillar found in New Zealand, but my specimens 
are of one variety only, the others being very 
rare. 

A Maori cooking - basket I have not been able 
to make use of from lack of the necessary natural 
facilities. The Maoris in their native land <jan 
cook pretty well everything they require in those 
baskets, by the simple process of putting them 
into holes in the ground where there is boiling 
mud or water. 

Other implements of warfare besides the “ merri ” 
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that came from Australasia are a boomerang from 
Victoria, a waddy, which is a heavy black w^ooden 
club, sharpened at both ends, from Queensland, and 
from the same district some “ivory” nuts, very 
hard and heavy, and rather larger than a fives ball, 
which the natives throw with great force and 
deadly precision. If I remember rightly, one of 
the Australian aborigines, who came over to Eng- 
land to play cricket some forty years ago, made 
the longest throw with a cricket-ball on record. 

In the way of articles of apparel I have an 
artistic comb used for the decoration of women’s 
hair from South Australia, and from Queensland 
some cuffs of finely plaited grass, and a skirt of 
grey fibre. In the last-named the loose fibre hangs 
down, and is fastened round the waist by a string, 
and at the lower end is dyed red. 

British East Africa and Somaliland provided 
many curios, for the most part of small value, 
though illustrative of the customs of the natives. 
In the way of war-equipment I have several of the 
long spear-heads used by the Masai, with corre- 
sponding shafts ; specimens of the round white 
shields made of the hide of either hippo or rhino, 
or, commonest of all, oryx, on which the Somalis 
are suflSciently expert in catching small spears or 
arrows to rival Earl Harold’s feat in Normandy ; 
and some bows and quivers of poisoned arrows 
used by the Midgams, whom I have already de- 
scribed as the gipsies of Somaliland, both in warfare 
and hunting. The barb of the arrow is no less 
than 18 inches long, and apart from the penetration 
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inflicts a fatal wound if the arrow has been freshly- 
poisoned within two or three hours. I have also 
some stone arrow-heads which came from the same 
district. 

Among things used for ornamentation, I have 
some necklaces and bracelets of brass, copper, and 
wire, finely made steel chains worn by the natives 
of East Africa, bead ornaments for the head, neck, 
and waist, used in Somaliland, and a bead purse 
which the Somali wears, attached like a pendant 
to a steel chain round his neck, and in which a 
verse of the Koran is kept for luck. Another form 
of pendant in my possession is a snuffbox very 
artistically made of brass wire finely plaited. 

Two interesting articles for domestic use are a 
grass-plated milk pail, lined with pitch and deco- 
rated with cowrie shells, in vogue in Somaliland, 
and a pair of tweezers used by the women in East 
Africa to pull out any grey hairs in their husband’s 
heads. Needless to say I keep this latter article 
rigidly under lock and key for fear of rash 
experiments, though I am bound to say that I 
doubt whether the searcher for grey hairs on the 
top of my head would be sufficiently rewarded. 

What may take rank as a quasi-hunting trophy 
is a lion’s tooth taken off the body of a Wakamba 
native who had died of starvation. I have already 
stated that in all probability the widespread mor- 
tality among the natives, owing to starvation and 
the feeding on their bodies in certain parts of 
Africa, gave an impetus to the dormant homicidal 
instincts of the lions in those districts. 




came down the middle of the city. 




City Gate, Wei-hai-wei. Chinese regiment marching out. 
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Pliotograplis of all types I liave galore: ptoto- 
graplis of my camps and my hunters in various 
localities, of natives of all lands, of animals in 
their wild state, as well as of those that have been 
duly brought to bag. From a historical point of 
view the most interesting of the assortment are, in 
the first place, a photograph of Port Arthur taken 
two months before the Eusso - Japanese war; 
secondly, a photograph of Wei-hai- wei, with 
British warships in the harbour, of the ofSicers’ 
and men’s quarters of the Chinese Eegiment in 
the same place, and another of the regiment parad- 
ing; and lastly, a photograph of Chifoo where 
several hundred Chinese were drowned in a flood, 
and their bodies may be seen floating in the 
water. 

Not personal conceit, though I happen to appear 
in the groups, but love of the companionship and 
the companions who “toiled and wrought” and 
won and lost with me in many lands, induces me 
to take more interest in the photographs of English 
cricket teams which between 1889 and 1906 played 
in India, New Zealand, the "West Indies, and East 
Africa. To-day I am told that these wandering 
teams foster a spirit of Imperialism. Having my- 
self always been accustomed to regard cricket in 
the light of a pleasant game rather than in that 
of either business or political complication, I did 
not perhaps think much of Imperialism at the 
time I was playing ; but he who lives learns, and 
if it pleases other people to think so, I am quite 
prepared to believe that the few runs and wickets 
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I got, and perhaps to a greater degree the catches 
that failed to come to hand, materially strengthened 
the links that bind the Mother Country to her 
Colonies. At the least we had pleasant times, and 
to friends originally met with on those tours I 
owe many a good day’s hunting. 

I have also a photograph of the native Hapai 
Eleven, which we may suppose to have been 
taken on a public holiday. 

The more ordinary hunter’s trophies in the way 
of skins, heads, and so forth, which at this time 
are decorating my own house, the Pavilion at 
Lords, other private houses, and here or there a 
museum, are hardly worth tabulating, as I have 
already given a fairly complete list of the varieties 
of big game that I have shot. But here is the 
story of a skin, for the acquisition of which I may 
be held partially responsible, though it does not 
happen to grace my collection. 

At the conclusion of a cricket tour in India 
another member of the team accompanied me on 
a hunting expedition — a gentleman who, if in not 
quite the first flight of cricketers, was the undoubt- 
ed hero of one University match, and later on a 
worthy member of a strong county side. To my 
friend C. W., when after he had shot a duck, a 
large hawk suddenly swooped upon the bird as it 
was in the act of falling and carried it off for 
private consumption, it seemed to occur that the 
true yam might prove too strong for the nerves of 
that practical but unimaginative town, Nottingham. 
But when he had killed a spotted deer — I should 
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remark that he had not been over and above suc- 
cessful as a big-game shooter — he showed an almost 
inordinate anxiety over the proper preservation of 
the skin. So much so, indeed, that having been 
kept waiting one morning I entered a protest, and 
suggested that the skin of a spotted deer was 
hardly worth all the time and trouble that was 
being bestowed upon it. 

“Ah, well!” he replied, “you may call it a 
spotted deer out here, but I can promise you it 

will he a d d fine leopard when it gets to 

Nottingham ! ” 

If he was not quite so useful with the rifle as 
with the cricket-bat, as an amusing and cheery 
companion by the camp fire and in the cricket 
tent C. W. was bad to beat. 


THE END. 
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bridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Professor 
SoRLEY and R. P. Hardie, M. A. 
Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OP LOGIC. 
Edited by Professor W. R Sorley, 
University of Canibridge. Crown 8vo, i 
5s. net. 

FICHTE. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

aikman, dr c, m. 

MANURES A.ND THE PRINCIPLES 
OP MANURING. By 0. M. Airman, 
D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Ac., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Glasgow Veterinary 
College, and Examiner m Chemistry, 
University of Glasgow, &c. Second 
Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. 

FARMYARD MANURE: Its Nature, 
Composition, and Treatment. Crown 
Svo, Is. 6d, 


ALISON, SIR ARCHIBALD, BART. 
HISTORY OF EUROPE. By Sir Arch- 
iBALD Alison, Bart., D.C.L. 

1. Prom the Commencement op the 

French Revolution to the 
Battle op Waterloo. 

People's Edition^ 13 vols. crown 
Svo, £2, 11s. 

2. Continuation to tbe accession of 

Louis Napoleon. 

Library Edition, 8 vols. Svo, 
£6, 7s. 6d. 

People's Edition, 8 vols. crown Svo, 
34s. 

ALLEN, J. W. 

THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN ELU- 
CATION. By J. W. Allen. Crowi 
8vo, 5s. net. 


ALMOND, HELY HUTCHINSON. 

CHRIST THE PROTESTANT, AND 
OTHER SERMONS. By Hely Hut- 
chinson Almond. Crown Svo, 5s, 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited hy Rev. W. 
Lucas Collins, M.A. Price Is. each 
net. For List of Vols. see p, 32. 


ANDERSON, REV. GEORGE, B.D. 
THE SCOTTISH PASTOR. A Manual 


of Pastoral Theology. By Bev. George 
Anderson, B.D., Minister of Renfrew, 
Lecturer on Pastoral Theology imder 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A PLAIN WOMAN. 

POOR NELLIE. By A Plain Woman. 
Crown Svo, .Ss. 6d. 


ARMYTAQB, A. J. GREEN- 
MAIDS OF HONOUR. By A, J. 
Green- Armytaoe. Grown Svo, 6s. 


ATKINSON, MABEL. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN SCOT- 
LAND. By Mabel Atkinson, M.A 
Demy 8vo, 58. net. 
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AYTOUN, PROFESSOR. 

LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVA- 
LIERS, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
W. Bdmondstoune Aytoun, D.C.L., 
Professor of Rhetoric and Belles- 
Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. 
New Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition. Cloth, Is. 3d. Paper covers, Is. 

AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
LAYS OP THE SCOTTISH CAVA- 
LIERS. From designs by Sir Noel 
Paton, Small 4to, 10s, 6d. 


BAIRD, J. O. A. 

THE PRIVATE LETTERS OP THE 
MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE. Edited 
by J. G. A. Baird. Second Impression. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 
fivo, 15s. net. Popular Edition. Demy 
Svo, 6s net. 


BAIRD LECTURES. 

(See under Flint, Mitchell, Niool, 
and Robertson.) 


BANKS, D. C. 

THE ETHICS OF WORK AND 
WEALTH. By D. 0. Banks. Crown 
Svo, 5s. net. 


BARBOUR, <5. F., D.Phil. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY OF 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By G. F, 
Barbour, D.Phil, Crown Svo, Ts. 6d. 
net. 


BARBOUR, R. W. 

THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF R. W. BARBOUR. Post Svo, limp 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


“BARFLEUR.” 

NAVAL POLICY. A Plea for the 
Study of War. By “Barflbur.” 
Demy Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


BARRETT, C. R. B. 

HISTORY OP THE iSth HUSSARS. 
By 0. R. B. Barrett. 2 vols. small 
4to. Illustrated. 63s. net. 


BARRINGTON, MICHAEL. 

THE KING’S POOL. By Michael Bar- 
rington. Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE REMINISCENCES OP SIR BAR- 
RINGTON BEAUMONT, BART. A 
Novel, Crown Svo, 68 


BARTLETT, E. ASHMEAD-. 

THE PASSING OF THE SHEEEEPIAN 
EMPIRE. By E. Ashmbal-Bartlett. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo, I5s. net. 


BELLESHEIM, ALPH0N5, D.D. 

HISTORY OP THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. Prom 
the Introduction of Christianity to the 
Present Day. By Alphons Belles- 
HEIM, D.D., Canon of Aix-la-Ohapelle. 
Translated, with Notes and Additions, 
by Sir D. Oswald Hunter Blair, Bart., 
0. S. B. , Monk of Port Augustus. Cheap 
Edition, Complete in 4 vols. demy Svo, 
with Maps. Price 21s. net. 


BESANT, SIR WALTER. 

RABELAIS, foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) By Sir Walter Besant. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 


BLACKBURN, DOUGLAS, 

A BURGHER QUIXOTE. By Douglas 
Blackburn, Author of ‘Prinsloo of 
Prinsloosdorp.’ Second Impression. 
With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

RICHARD HARTLEY: PROSPECTOR. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


BLACKIE, JOHN STUART. 

NOTES OF A LIFE. By John Stuart 
Blackie. Edited by his Nephew, A 
Stodart Walker. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

THE LETTERS OP JOHN STUART 
BLACKIE TO HIS WIPE. With a 
few earlier ones to his Parents. Selected 
and edited by his Nephew, A. Stodart 
Walker. Second Impression. Demy 
Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


BLACKWOOD. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. Monthly, 
2s. 6d. Post free for one year, 30s. 

ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
William Blackwood and his Sons; 
Their Magazine and Friends. By 
Mrs Oliphant. With Four Portraits. 
Third Edition. Demy Svo. Vols. I. 
and II,, &2, 2s. Large Paper Edition, 
£4, 4s. net. 

annals of a PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
Vol. III. John Blackwood. By his 
Daughter, Mrs Blackwood Porter. 
With Two Portraits and View of Strath- 
tymm. Demy Svo, 21s. Large Paper 
I Edition, £2, 2s. net 
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BUACKWOOD.-contd. 

TALES EBOM BLACKWOOD, First 
Series. Price Is. each, in Paper 
Cover. 

They may also be had bound in 12 
vols., cloth, 18s. Half calf, richly 
gilt, 30s. 

Or the 12 vols. in 6, roxburghe, 21s. 
Half red morocco, 28s. 

TALES PROM BLACKWOOD. Second 
Series. Complete in Twenty-four Shil- 
ling Parts. Handsomely bound in 12 
vols., cloth, 30s. In leather back, rox- 
burghe style, 37s. 6d. Half calf, gilt, 
52s. 6d. Half morocco, 55s. 

TALES PROM BLACKWOOD. Third 
Series. Complete m Twelve Shilling 
Parts. Handsomely bound in 6 vols., 
cloth, 15s. ; and in 12 vols,, cloth, 18s. 
The 6 vols. in roxburghe, 218. Half 
calf, 25s. Half morocco, 28s. 

TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, AND SPORT. 
From ‘Blackwood’s Magazine.’ Uni- 
form with ‘ Tales from Blackwood.’ In 
Twelve Parts, each price Is. Hand- 
somely bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15s. 
And in half calf, 26s. 

NEW EDUCATIONAL SERIES. See 
separate Educational Catalogue, 

NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF NOVELS 
{Copyright). 

Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. each. 

Wendiuholmb. By P. G. Hamerton. 
The Story op Margribdel. By D. 
Storrax Meldrum. 

A Sensitive Plant. By E. D. Gerard. 
Ladt Lee’s Widowhood. By General 
Sir E. B. Hamley. 

Katie Stewart, and other Stories. 
By Mrs Oliphant. 

Valentine and his Brother. By the 
Same. 

Sons and Daughters. By the Same. 
Mabhornb. By P. G. Hamerton. 
Rbata, By'E. D. Gerard. 

Beggar my Neighbour. By the Same. 
The Waters op Hercules. By the 
Same, 

Fair to See. By L. W. M. Lockhart. 
Mine is Thine. By the Same. 

Doubles and Quits. By the Same, 
Piccadilly. By Laurence Oliphant 
With Illustrations. 

Lady Baby. By D. Gerard. 

Poor Nellie. By A Plain Woman. 

STANDARD NOVELS. Uniform in size 
and binding. Bach complete in one 
Volume. 


BLACKWOOD-coufd 
FLOItIN SERIES. Illustrated Boards. 
Bound m Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Cruise op the Midge. By the 
Same. 

Cyril Thornton. By Capt. Hamilton. 
The Provost, &c. By John Galt. 

Sir Andrew Wylie. By the Same. 
Reginald Dalton. By J. G. Lockhart. 
Pen Owen. By Dean Hook. 

Adam Blair. By J. G. Lockhart. 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By General 
Sir B. B. Hamley. 

The Perpetual Curate. By Mrs 
Oliphant. 

John I A Love Story. By the Same. 

SHILLING SERIES, Illustrated Cover. 
Bound in Cloth, Is. 6d. 

The Rector, and The Doctor’s 
Family. By Mrs Oliphant. 

The Life op Mansie Wauch. By 
D. M. Moir. 

Peninsular Scenes and Sketches. 
By F. Hardman. 

Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, Nights at 
Mess, &c 

Valerius : A Roman Story. By J. G. 
Lockhart. 

BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF 
BALLADS. Eighteenth Edition, with 
Autobiographical Introduction by Sir 
Theodore Martin, K.C.B. With 
Dlustrations by Doyle, Leech, and 
Orowquill. Small 4to, 5s. net 

BOWHILL, MAJOR J. H. ^ 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MILI- 
TARY TOPOGRAPHY. By Major 
J. H. Bowhill. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
net. Portfolio containing 34 working 
plans and diagrams, Ss. 5d. net. 

BRACKENBURY, GENERAL SIR 

SoS^^MM^BIES OP MY SPARE 
TIME, 1 856-1885. By General the Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Bbaokbnbury, G.O.B, 
With Portrait Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

BREADALBANE, THE MARCHION- 
ESS OF. 

THE HIGH TOPS OP BLACK MOUNT. 
By the Marchioness of Breadalb^e. 
Second Impression. With Illustrations 
from Photographs by Olive Mackenzie. 
Short demy, 6s. net 


IREBNER, ARTHUR. ^ , 

patches and pomander, a Novel. 
By Arthur Brbbner. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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BRIDQBS, PHll-iyPA. 

THE ORBEN WAVE OE DESTINr. 
By Philippa BpiDaEs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BRODRIBB, W.J. 

BEIVIOSTHBNBS (Ancient Classics for 
English Readers.) By W. J. Bbodribb. 
Pcap. 8vo, Is. net. 


BRUCB, MAJOR CLARENCE DAL- 
RYMPLE. 

IN THE FOOTSTE3PS OP MAROO 
POLO. Being the Account of a J ourney 
Overland from Simla to Pekin. By 
M>yor Clarbnob Dalrymplb Bruce. 
With Illustvabions. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


BUCHAN, JOHN. 

THE WATCHER BY THE THRESH- 
OLD, AHD OTHER TaLES. By JOHN 
Buchan. Second Impression. Crown 
8vo, 6s, 

A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Second Impression . Short demy 8vo, 6s. 

THE MOON ENDURETH: Tales and 
Fancies. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BY- 
WAYS, AND OTHER EssAYS. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net 


BURTON, JOHN HiLL, D.C.L. 

THE HISTORY OP SOOTLAND. Prom 
Agrieola’s Invasion to the Extinction of 
the last Jacobite Insurrection, By 
John Hill Burton, D.C.L., Historio- 
grapher-Royal for Scotland. Cheaper 
Edition. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net each. 

THE BOOK-HUNTER. A New Edition, 
with specially designed Title-page and 
Cover by Joseph Brown. Printed on 
antiq[ue laid paper. Post 8yo, Ss. 6d. 


BUTB, JOHN, MARQUESS OP. 

THE ROMAN BREVIARY. Reformed 
by Order of the Holy (Ecumenical Coun- 
cil of Trent; Published by Order of 
Pope St Pius V. ; and revised by Cle- 
ment VIII. and Urban VIII. ; together 
with the Offices since granted. Trans- 
lated but of Latin into English' by 
JoHK, Marquess op Bute, k!t.. New 
Edition, Revised 'and Enlarged^ In 
4 vols. I crown 8vo, 42s. net. In I vol. 
crown 4to, 63s. net. 

THE ALTUS OP ST COLUMRA. With 
a Prose Para£>hrase, and Notest. By 
JosiT, Marquess op Bute, K.T. In 
paper cover, '2s. 6d. 


BUTE. JOHN, MARQUESS OF. 

SBRMONES, PRATRIS ADJ), ORDINIS 
PRJIMONSTRATENSIS, &c. Twenty- 
eight Discourses of Adam Scotus of 
Whithorn, hitherto unpublished; to 
which is added a Collection of Notes by 
the same, illustrative of the rule of 
St Augustine. Edited, at the desire of 
the late Marquess op Bute, K.T. 
LL.D., &c., by Walter de Gray Birch! 
LL.D., P.S.A., of the British Museum, 
&c. Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 


CATALOGUE OP A COLLECTION OP 
ORIGINAL MSS. foimerly belonging 
to the Holy Office of the Inquisition in 
the Canary Islands. Prepared under 
the direction of the late Marquess op 
Bute, K.T., LL.D., by Walter de 
Gray Birch, LL.D., P.S.A. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, £3, 3s. net. 


BUTE, MACPHAIL, and LONS- 
DALE. 

THE ARMS OF THE ROYAL AND 
PARLIAMBNTAB-Y BURGHS OP 
SCOTLAND. By John, Marquess of 
Bute, K.T., J. R. N. Macphail, and 
H, W. Lonsdale. With 131 Engrav- 
ings on wood, and 11 other Illustra- 
tions. Crown 4to, £2, 2s. net. 

BUTE, STEVENSON, and LONS- 
DALE. 

THE ARMS OF THE BARONIAL 
AND POLICE BURGHS OP SCOT- 
LAND. By John, Marquess op Bute, 
K.T., J. H. Stevenson, and H. W. 
Lonsdale. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 4to, {£2, 2s. net. 

CAIRO, EDWARD, LL.D. 

HEGEL. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Edward Caird, 
LL.D. Pcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

CAIRD, PRINCIPAL, 

SPINOZA. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Principal Caird. 
Pcap. Svo, Is. net. 


CALDWELL, PROFESSOR WIL- 
LIAM. 

SCHOPENHAUER’S SYSTEM IN ITS 
PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
(the Shaw Fellowship- Lectures, 
1893):» By Professor William Cald- 
well, D.Sc., M‘GU1 University, Mon- 
treal. Demy Svo, lOs. 6d. net. ' 

CALLWELL, COL. C. E., C.B. 

THE EFFECT OP MARITIME COM- 
MAND ON LAND CAMPAIGNS 
SINCE . WATERLOO. By Col. 0. B. 
Callwepl, O.'B* With - Plans. Post 
Svo, 0s. net. 
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CALLWELL, COL. C. E., C.B.-coutd. 
TACTICS OP TO-DAY. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS AND MARI- 
TIME PREPONDERANCE: Their 
Relations and Interdependence. 
Demy Svo, 16s. net. 

THE TACTICS OP HOME DEFENCE. 

Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

SERVICE YARNS AND REMINIS- 
CENCES. Crown Svo, 6s. 


CALLWELL, J. M. . 

OLD IRISH LIFE. By J. M. Oallwbll. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo, 10s. net. 

CANDLER, EDMUND. 

THE MANTLE OF THE BAST. By 
Edmumd Candler. Illustrated. Crown 
Svo, 6s. net. 

THE GBNERAI' PLAN. Crown Svo, 6s. 


CAREY, WYMOND. 

“No 101.” Third Impression. 
jmond Carey. Crown Svo, 6s. 


By Wy- 


CARLYLE, R. W., CJ.E., and 

A ^HISTORY OF MEDIiEVAL POLI- 
TICAL THEORY IN THE WEST. 
By R. W. Carlyle, C.I.E., Balliol 
College, Oxford; and A. J. Carlyle, 
M.A., Chaplain and Lecturer (late 
Fellow) of University College, Orford. 
I n 3 vols. demy Svo. Vol. I.— A History 
of Political Theory from the Roman 
Lawyers of the Second Century to the 
Political Writers of the Ninth. By 
A. J. Carlyle. 16s. net, Vol. II.— 
Demy Svo, 15s. net. 


A SPUDY OF*THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR. By “Ohasseur.” Crown Svo, 
6s. net. 


CHESNEY, 5IR GEORGE, K.C.B. 

THE DILEMMA. By General Sir 
George Chbsney, K.O.B. A New 
Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 

CHRISTIE, REV. GEORGE, B.D. 
THE INFLUENCE OF LETTERS ON 
the SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 
By Rev. George Christie, B.D. Crown 
Svo, 6s. net. 


® for English 

Eeaders.) By Eev. A. CsoRoa. Foap. 
Svo, Is. net. 


CHURCH, REV. A., and BROD- 
RIBB, W. J. 

PLINY. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) By Rev. A. Church and 
W. J. Brodribb. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. 

A BOOK OP COMMON ORDER: 
BEING Forms of Worship issued by 
THE Church Service Society. Seventh 
Edition, carefully revised. In 1 vol. 
crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; French mor- 
occo, 6s. Also in 2 vols. crown Svo, 
cloth, 4s. ; French morocco, 6s. 6d. 

DAILY OFFICES FOR MORNING 
AND EVENING PRAYER 
THROUGHOUT THE WEEK. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

ORDER OF DIVINE SERVICE FOR 
CHILDREN. Issued by the Church 
Service Society. With Scottish Hymnal. 
Cloth, 3d. 

CLIFFORD, SIR HUGH, K.C.M.G. 

SALEH : A Sequel. By Sir Huge 
Clifford, K.C.M.6. Crowm Svo, Os. 

CLODD, EDWARD. 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. “Mod- 
ern English Writers.” By Edward 
Clodd Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

CLOUSTON, J. STORER. 

THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. By J. 
Stoker Olodston. Ninth Impression. 
Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net 

COUNT BUNKER: Being a Sequel to 
^The Lunatic at Large.’ Third Impres- 
sion. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’HARI- 
COT. Third Impression. Crown Svo, 
6s. Cheap Edition, 6d. 

OUR LADY’S INN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GARMISCATH. Crown Svo, 6s. 
COLLINS, C. W. 

SAINT SIMON. (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.) By C, W. Collins. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

SOPHOCLES. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 
PLATO. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

COLLINS, W. E. W. 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OP 
A COUNTRY CRICKETER. By 
W. E. W. Collins, Crown Svo, 6s. 

COLLINS, REV. W. LUCAS. 

BUTLER. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Rev. W. L. 
Collins. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

MONTAIGNE. (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Xs. net. 
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COLLINS, REV. W. LUCAS. 

LA FONTAINE, AND OTHBB 
FEBNCH FABULISTS. (Foreign Olas- 
SICS for English Beaders.) Fcap. 8vo, 
Is. net. 

HOMER, ILIAD-HOMER, ODYSSEY— 
VIRGIL-CICERO-ARISTOPHANES 
—PLAUTUS AND TBRBNCB-LUO- 
IAN - LIVY - THUCYDIDES. (An- 
cient Classics for English Readers.) 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

COMBE, MRS KENNETH. 

CELIA KIBKHAM’S SON. By Mrs 
Kenneth Combe. Second Impression. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

SEEKERS ALL. Crown Svo, 6s. 

COMPTON-BURNETT, 1. 

DOLORES. By I. Oompton-Burnbtt. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

CONRAD, JOSEPH. 

LORD JIM: A Tale. By Joseph 
Conrad. Fourth Impression. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

YOUTH : A Narrative. Third Impres- 
sion. Crown Svo, 6s. 

COOPER, REV. PROFESSOR. 

LITURGY OP 1637, COMMONLY 
CALLED LAUD’S LITURGY. Ed- 
ited hy the Rev. Professor Cooper, 
D.D., Glasgow, Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. neL 

C0PLE3T0N, BISHOP. 

..aSSOHYLUS. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) By Bishop Copleston. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

CORNFORD, L. COPE. 

TROUBLED WATERS. By L. Cope 
OoRNFORD, Crown Svo, 6s. 

COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOT- 
LAND. In demy Svo volumes of about 
350 pp. each. With Maps. Price 7s. 6d. 
net. 

FIFE AND KINROSS. By .^Eneas 
J. G. Maokay, LL.D., Sheriff of these 
Counties. 

DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY. By 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
Second Edition. 

MORAY AND NAIRN. By Charles 
Rampini, LL.D., Sheriff of Dumfries 
and Galloway. 

INVERNESS. By J. Cameron Lees* 
D.D. 

ROXBURGH, SELKIRK, AND 
PEEBLES. By Sir George Douglas, 
Bart. ’ 


I IVrr. OF 5C0T» 

LAND— 

ABBEDBEN AND BAKBB. By Wil. 

Aberdeen ‘DaUy 

COUTTS, H. B. MONEY, 

the fleet. 

■“* 1 5* Coutts. With 

hv'v “'w Illustrations 

hy N. Wilkinson. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CRAIK, SIR HENRY, K.C.B.. M p 

A CENTURY OB SCOTTISH EIS. 
TORY. Prom'the Days before the ’45 
TO those within living Memory. By Sir 
Henry Craik, K.C.B. With Portraits. 
Demy Svo, 10s. 64. net. 

CRAWFORD, ALEXANDER. 

KAPAK. By Alexander Crawford, 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

CRAWFORD, F. MARION. 

SARAOINESCA. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, Is. net. People’s Edition, 6d. 

CROALL LECTURES. 

(See mder Niool and Robbr 

CROSS, J. W. 

IMPRESSIONS OP DANTE AND OF 
THE NEW WORLD. By J.W Cross 
P ost Svo, 6s. 

the RAE^’S PROGRESS IN FIN- 
ANOB. Crown Svo, 2s. net, 

CUMMINQ, C. F. GORDON. 

MEMORIES. By C. P. Gordon Gum- 
ming. Demy Svo. Illustrated, 20s. net 

AT HOME IN FIJI. Post Svo. 6s 

A LADY’S CRUISE IN A FRENCH 
MAN-OF-WAR. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

FIRE-FOUNTAINS. IllWated, 25s. 

GRANITE CRAGS. Post Svo. Illus- 
trated. Cheap Edition. 6s, 

WANDERINGS IN CHINA. Small post 
Svo. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

CURTIS, HARPER. 

lord DOLLAR (Don Dinero). 
By Harper Curtis. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CURTIS, MARGUERITE. 

THE BIAS. By Marguerite Curtis. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

MARCIA: A Transcript from Life. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

OH 1 FOR AN ANGEL. Crown Svo, 6s, 

DAVIES, J. 

HESIOD AND THBOGNIS. (Ancient 
Classics for English Readers.) By J. 
Davies. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

OATUIJiUS, TIBULLUS, AND PRO- 
P®RTIUS. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 
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DAVIS, JESSIE AINSWORTH. 

“ WHEN HAIiF-aODS GO.” By Jkssii; 
Ainsworth Davis. Second Impres- 
sion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DE HAVEN, AUDREY. 

THE SCARLET CLOAK. By Audrey 
DE Haven. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DESCARTE5. 

THE METHOD, MEDITATIONS, AND 
PRINCIPLES OF PHILOSOPHY OF 
DESCARTES. Translated from the 
original French and Latin. With a new 
Introductory Essay, Historical and 
Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. 
By Professor Veitgh, LL.D. Four- 
teenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

‘'DIES IRAE.*' The Story of a 
Spirit in Prison. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, Is. 6d. net. Paper cover, 
Is. net. 

DIVER, MAUD. 

CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. By Maud 
Diver. Ninth Impression. Crown Svo, 
6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net. 

THE GREAT AMULET. Seventh Im- 
pression. Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edi- 
tion, Is. net. 

CANDLES IN THE WIND. Sixth Im- 
pression. Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edi- 
tion, Is. net. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN INDIA. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

DODDS and MACPHERSON. 

THE LICENSING ACTS (SCOTLAND) 
CONSOLIDATION AND AMEND- 
MENT ACT, 1903. Annotated hy 
J. M. Dodds, C.B., of the Scottish 
OfBce; Joint -Editor of the ‘Parish 
Council Guide for Scotland,’ and 
Ewan Maopherson, Advocate, Legal 
Secretary to the Lord Advocate. In 
1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. net. 

DONNE. W. B. , ^ ^ 

EURIPIDES. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) By W. B. Donne. 
Fcap, Svo, Is. net. 

TACITUS. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 


DOUaUAS, CHARLES, M.A., D.Sc. 

THE ETHICS OF JOHN STUART 
MILL. By Charles Douglas, M.A., 
D.Sc., late Lecturer in Moral Philos- 
ophy, and Assistant to the Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Post Svo, 6s. net. 


JOHN STUART MILL: A Study op 
HIS Philosophy. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


net. 


DURAND, SIR H. MORTIMER. 

A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Right Hon. Sir H. M. Durand, 
G.C.M.G., K.C,S.I., &c, Crown Svo, 
6s. net. 

ECCOTT, W. J. 

FORTUNE’S CASTAWAY. By W. J. 
BccoTT. Crown Svo, 6s. 

HIS INDOLENCE OF ARRAS. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

THE HEARTH OF HUTTON. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

THE RED NEIGHBOUR. Crown Svo, 
6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net. 

THE BACKGROUND. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A DEMOISELLE OF FRANCE. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

ELIOT, GEORGE. 

THE NEW POPULAR EDITION OF 
GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS, with 
Photogravure Frontispiece to each 
Volume, from Drawings by William 
Hatherell, R.L, Edgar Bundy, R.I., 
Byam Shaw, R.L, A. A. Van Anrooy, 
Maurice Greiffenhagen, Claude A. Shep- 
person, R.I., E. J. Sullivan, and Max 
Cowper. Each Work complete in One 
Volume. Handsomely bound, gilt top. 
3s. 6d. net. Ten Volumes in all. 

Adam Bede. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 

The Mill on the Floss. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 

Middlemaroh. 

Silas Marneb; Brother Jacob; 
The Lifted Veil, 

Romola. 

Daniel Deronda. 

The Spanish Gypsy; Jubal. 

Essays ; Theophrastus Such. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. With Por- 
trait and other Illustrations. New 
Edition, im one volume. Crown Svo, 
7s. 6d. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF GEORGE 
ELIOT (Warwick Edition). 14 volumes, 
cloth, limp, gilt top, 2s. net per volume ; 
leather, limp, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per 
volume; leather, gilt top, mth book- 
marker, 3s. net per volume. 

Adam Bede. 826 pp. 

The Mill on the Floss. 82S pp. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 718 pp. 

Romola. 900 pp. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 624 pp 

Silas Marner; Brother Jacob; 
The Lifted Veil. 560 pp. 

Middlemarch. 2 vols. 664 and 
630 pp. 

Daniel Deronda, 2 vols. 616 and 
636 pp. 

The Spanish Gypsy; Jubal. 

Essays; Theophrastus Such. 

Life. 2 vols. , 626 and 680 pp. 
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EUOr, QEOKQB-contd, 

WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT (Standard 
Edition). 21 volumes, crown 8vo. In 
buckram cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. pervol. ; 
or in roxburghe binding, 3s. 6d. per vol. 
Adam Bede. 2 vols. 

The Mill on the Floss. 2 vols. 
Felix Holt, the Radical. 2 vols. 
Romola. 2 vols. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 2 vols. 
Middlemarch. 3 vols. 

Daniel Dbronda. 3 vols. 

Silas Mabner. 1 vol. 

JtJBAL, 1 vol. 

The Spanish Gypsy. 1 vol. 

Essays. 1 vol. 

Theophrastus Such. 1 vol. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF GEORGE 
ELIOT (Cabinet Edition). 24 volumes, 
croivn 8vo, price £6. Also to be had 
handsomely bound in half and full calf. 
The Volumes are sold separately, bound 
in cloth, price 5s. each. 

NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT. Popu- 
lar copyright Edition. In new uniform 
binding, price 8s. 6d, each. 

Adam Bede. 

The Mill on the Floss. 

SCRNB.S OF Clerical Life. 

Romola. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 

SiLA.s Marker ; The Lifted Veil ; 

Brother Jacob. 

Middlemarch. 

Daniel Deronda. 

ESSAYS. New Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS 
SUCH. New Edition. Oown Svo, 5s. 

THE SPANISH GYPSY. New Edition. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

THE LEGEND OF JUBAL, and other 
Poems, Old and New. New Edition. 
Oro^vn Svo, 5s. 

SILAS MARNBR, New Edition, mth 
Illustrations by Reginald Birch. Crown 
Svo, Is. 6d. net. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. Illustrated Edition, with 
20 Illustrations by H. E. Millar, crown 
Svo, 2s. 6d. ; plain cloth, 2s. ; paper 
covers, Is. 

ADAM BEDE. New Edition, crown Svo, 
paper cover, Is. ; crown Svo, with Illus- 
trations, cloth, 2s. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. New 
Edition, paper covers, Is. ; cloth, 2s. 

WISE, WITTY, AND TENDER SAY- 
INGS, IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
Selected from the Works of George 
Eliot. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, 
3s. 6d. 


ELLIS, BETH. 

BLIND MOUTHS. Crown Svo, 3s. 

THE MOON OF BATH. Fourth Im 
pressiou. Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edi- 
tion, Is. net. 

THE KING’S SPY. Second Impression. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

A KING OF VAGABONDS. Cr’n Svo, 6s. 

ELTON, PROFESSOR. 

THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By Oliver 
Elton, M.A., Professor of English 
Literature, University College, Liver- 
pool. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

EVERARD, H. S. C. 

HISTORY OF THE ROYAL AND 
ANCIENT GOLF Of.UB, ST AN- 
DREWS. By H. S. C. Everard. With 
Eight Coloured Portraits. Crown 4to, 
21s. net. 

P. 

STORIES OP THE ENGLISH. By F. 
With 60 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
Ss. 6d. net. 

FERRIER, PROFESSOR. 

PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS. Crown 
Svo, 14s. 

FITZGERALD, JOHN GODWIN. 

RUTH WBRDRBSS, FATHER O’HAR- 
ALAN, AND SOME NEW CHRIS- 
TIANS. An Anglo-Irish Tale. By 
John Godwin Fitzgerald. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

FLINT, PROFESSOR, 

PHILOSOPHY AS SCIENTIA SOI- 
ENTIARUM. A History of Classifica- 
tions of the Sciences. By Robert 
Flint, D.D., LL.D. 10s. 6d. net. 

STUDIES ON THEOLOGICAL, BIBLI- 
CAL, AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 
7s. 6d. net. 

HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHY IN 
FRANCE AND FRENCH BELGIUM 
AND SWITZERLAND. Svo, 21s. 

THEISM. Twelfth. Edition, Revised. 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

ANTI-THBISTIC THEORIES. Eighth 
Edition Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

VICO. (Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENG- 
LISH READERS. Edited by Mrs 
Oliphant. Price Is. each net. For 
List of Vols. see p, 32. 

FORREST, G. W., C.LE. 

HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
By G. W. Forrest, O.I.B. Ex-Director 
of Records, Government of India. 2 
vols. demy Svo, SSs. net. 

THE INDIAN MUTINY, Vol, III.- 
The Central India Campaign. With 
Plans and Illustrations. Demy Svo, 
20s. net. 
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F0RRE5T, Q. W., C.l.E. •^contd. 
LIFE OF FIELD -MARSHAL SIR 
NEVILLE B. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G.O.B., G.O.S.I. With two Photo- 
gravure Portraits. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
FORSTER, E. M. 

WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 

By E. M. Forster. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE LONGEST JOURNET. Second 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


POULIS, HUGH. 

THE VITAL SPARE. By Hugh Foulis. 
Illustrated. Is. net. 

IN HIGHLAND HARBOURS WITH 
PARA HANDY. Crown 8vo, Is. net. 
FRANKLIN, MILES. 

SOME EVERYDAY FOLK AND DAWN. 


By Miles Franklut. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FRASER, PROFESSOR A. CAMP- 
BELL. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. Being 
the Giflford Lectures delivered before 
the University of Edinburgh in 1894- 
96. By Alexander Campbell Fraser, 
D.C.L., Oxford; Emeritus Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the Umversity 
of Edinburgh. Second Edition, Revised. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

BIOGRAPHIA PHILOSOPHICA, In 1 
vol, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

BERKELEY. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) Fcap, 8vo, Is. net. 

LOCKE. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

FRASER, DAVID. 

THE MARCHES OP HINDUSTAN. 
The Record of a Journey ’ in Thibet, 
Trans-Himalayan India, Chinese Tur- 
kestan, Russian Turkesran, and Persia. 
By David Fraser. With Illustrations, 
Maps, and Sketches. Demy 8vo, i£l, Is. 
net. 

THE SHORT CUT TO INDIA. The 
Record of a Journey along the Route of 
tho Baghdad Railway. With 83 Illustra- 
tions. Second Impression. Demy Svo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

PERSIA AND TURKEY IN REVOLT. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH COOKERY FOR ENGLISH 
HOMES. Fourth Impression. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d, French morocco, 3s, 
FULTON, T. WEMYSS. 

THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEA. 
An Historical Account of the Claims of 
England to the Dominion of the British 
Seas, and of the Evolution of the Ter- 
ritorial Waters : with special reference 
to the Rights of Fishing and the Naval 
Salute. By T. Wbmtss Pulton, 
Lecturer on the Scientific Study of 
Fisheries Problems, The University, 
Aberdeen.. With Charts and Maps. 
Demy Svo, 25s. net. 


FYPE, H. HAMILTON. 

THE NEW SPIRIT IN EGYPT. By 
H. Hamilton Fype. With Illustra- 
tions, Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

GALT, JOHN, 

THE PROVOST, &c. By John Galt. 

Illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d, 
SIR ANDREW WYLIE. Illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
CHURCH OP SCOTLAND. 
SCOTTISH HYMNAL, WITH APPEN- 
DIX INCORPORATED. Published for 
use in Churches by Authority of the 
Q eneral Assembly. 1. Large type, cloth , 
red edges, 2s. 6d. ; French morocco, 4s. 
2. Bourgeois type, Kmp cloth, Is. ; 
French morocco, 2s. 3. Nonpareil type, 
cloth, red edges, 6d. ; French morocco, 
Is. 4d. 4. Paper covers, 8d. 5. Sun- 
day-School Edition, paper covers, Id. ; 
cloth, 2d. No. 1, bound with the Psalms 
and Paraphrases, French morocco, 8s. 
No. 2, bound with the Psalms and Para- 
phrases, cloth, 2s. ; French morocco, 3s 
SERVICES OF PRAYER FOR SOCIAL 
AND FAMILY WORSHIP. Prepared 
by a Special Committee of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
Fcap. Svo, Is. 6d. net. French morocco, 
3s. 6d. net. 

PRAYERS Foil FAMILY WORSHIP. 
A Selection of Four Weeks' Prayers. 
New Edition. Authorised by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. Fcap. Svo, red edges, Is. net 
ONE HUNDRED PRATERS. Prepared 
by the Committee on Aids to Devotion 
16mo, cloth limp, 6d. net. 

MORNING AND EVENING PRAYERS 
FOR AFFIXING TO BIBLES. Pie- 

E ared by the Committee on Aids to 
levotion. Id. for 6, or Is. per 100. 
PRATERS FOR SOLDIERS. Prepared 
by the Committee on Aids to Devotion. 
Seventieth Thousand. 16mo, cloth limp, 
2d. net 

PRAYERS FOR SAILORS AND 
FISHER -FOLK. Prepared and Pub- 
hshed by Instruction of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

GERARD, E. D. 

RBATA; WHAT’S IN A NAME. By 
E. D. Gerabd. Cheap Edition. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. Cheap 
Edition. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 

THE WATERS OF HERCULES. 

Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

A SENSITIVE PLANT. Crown Svo, 
3s. 6d. 
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GERARD, E. 

HONOUR’S GLASSY BUBBLE. By 
B. Gerard. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A FOREIGNER. An Anglo - German 
Study. Crown Svo, 6s. 


GERARD, DOROTHEA. 

ONE YEAR. By Dorothea Gerard 
(Madame Longard de Longgarde). 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE IMPEDIMENT. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A SPOTLESS REPUTATION. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE WRONG MAN. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

LADY BABY. Cheap Edition. Grown 
Svo, 8s. 6d. 

RECHA, Crown Svo, 6s. 

A FORGOTTEN SIN. Crown Svo, 6s. 


GERARD, REV. J. 

STONYHURST LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By Rev. J. Gerard. Second Edition. 
Pcap. Svo, 3s. 


GIBBON, PERCEVAL, 

SOULS IN BONDAGE. By Perceval 
Gibbon. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE VROUW GROBBLAAR’S LEAD- 
ING CASES. Crown Svo, 6s. 
SALVATOR. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GIFFORD LECTURES, EDINBURGH. 

(See under Fraser and Tiblb.) 

GILL, RICHARD. 

THE OHOLs-PROBLEM. By Richard 
Gill. 2 vols. crown Svo, 6s. net each. 

QILLANDERS, A. T. 

FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. By A. T. 
Gillahders, F.E.S. With 351 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown Svo, 16s. net. 


GRAHAM, HENRY GREY. 

ROUSSEAU. (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.) By Henry Grey 
Graham. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 


GRAHAM, J. EDWARD, K.C. 

A MANUAL OP THE ACTS RELAT- 
ING TO EDUCATION IN SCOT- 
LAND. (Founded on that of the late 
Mr Craig Sellar.) By J. Edward 
Graham, K.C., Advocate. New Edi- 
tion, Demy Svo, 25s. net. 

MANUAL OF THE ELECTIONS 
(SCOT.) (CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES) ACT, 1890. With Analy- 
sis, Relative Act of Sederunt, Appendix 
containing the Con-upt Practices Acts 
of 18S3 and 1885, and Copious Index. 
Svo, 4s. 6d. 

THE NEW EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, With Notes. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

GRAHAM, E. MAXTONE, and PAT- 
ERSON, E. 

TRUE ROMANCES OF SCOTLAND. 
By E. Maxtonb Graham and B. Pater- 
son. Illustrations. Second Impression. 
Crown Svo, 6s, net. 

GRANT, SIR ALEX. 

XEN OPHON. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) By Sir Alex. Grant. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

ARISTOTLE. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is net. 


GRANT. CAPTAIN M. H. (“LINES- 
MAN.»’) 

THE MAKERS OF BLACK BASALTES. 
By Captain M. H. Grant (“Lines- 
man ”). Illustrating nearly 300 pieces. 
Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


GILLESPIE, REV. JOHN, LL.D. 

THE HUMOURS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 
By the Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net, 

GLASGOW BALLAD CLUB. 

BALLADS AND POEMS. By Members 
OP THE Glasgow Ballad Club. Second 
Series, Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. Third 
Series, 7s. 6d. 

GLEIG, REV. Q. R. 

THE SUBALTERN. By Rev. G. R. 
Gleig. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

QOUDIE, GILBERT. 

THE CELTIC AND SCANDINAVIAN 
ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND. By 
Gilbert Goudib, F.S.A, Scot. Demy 
Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


GREY, DULCIBELLA ETHEL. 

POEMS. By Dulcibella Ethel Grey. 
With a Prefatory Note hy H. Oholmon- 
deley Pennell. Demy Svo. Vellum, 
12s. 6d. net ; half vellum, 7s. 6d. net. 

GRIER, SYDNEY C. 

HIS EXCELLENCY’S ENGLISH GOV- 
ERNESS. By Sydney C, Grier- 
Third Impression. Crown Syo, 6s. 

AN UNCROWNED KING ; A Romance 
OF High Politics. Third Impression. 

. Crown Svo, 6s. 

PEACE WITH HONOUR. Third Im- 
pression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A CROWNED QUEEN : The Romance 
OP A Minister op State. Third Im- 
pression. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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QRIBR, SYDNEY C.-oontd. 

LIKE ANOTHER HELEN. Second 
Impression. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE KINGS OP THE BAST: A 
Romance op the near Putttre. Pourfcli 
Impression. Crown 8 vOj 6 s. 

THE PRINCE OP THE CAPTIVITY. 
Second Impression. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE GREAT PROCONSUL. The 
Memoirs of Mrs Hester Ward, formerly 
in the family of the Hon. Warren 
Hastings, Esq., late Governor-General 
of India. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE HEIR. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE POWER OP THE KEYS. With 
Illustrations by A. Pearce. Fourth 
Impression. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. Cheap 
Edition, Is. net. 

THE HERITAGE. Fourth Impression. 
Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE PATH TO HONOUR. Third 
Impression. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE PRIZE. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE KEEPERS OP THE GATE. With 
Illustrations by A. Pearce. Third 
Impression. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE ADVANCED GUARD. Cheap 
Edition, Is. net. 

THE LETTERS OP WARREN HAST- 
INGS TO HIS WIPE. Demy 8 vo, 
6 s. net. 

GRIERSON, PROFESSOR H. J. C. 

THE FIRST HALF OP THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. (Periods of 
European Literature.) By Professor 
H. J. 0. Grierson. Crown 8 vo, 5s. net. 


HAMILTON, MARY, D.Litt. 

GREEK SAINTS AND THEIR FESTI- 
VALS. By Mart Hamilton, D.Litt, 
Crown 8 vo, 5s. net. 

HAMLEY, GENERAL SIR EDWARD 
BRUCE, K.C.B., K.C.M.a. 

THE OPERATIONS OP WAR EX- 
PLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. By 
General Sir Edward Bruce Hamlet, 
K.O.B., K.C.M.G. 

A New Edition, brought up to the 
latest requirements. By Brigadier- 
General L. E. Kiggell, C.B. 4to, with 
Maps and Plans, 30s. 

THOMAS CARLYLE : An Essay. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6 d. 

ON OUTPOSTS. Second Edition. Svo, 
2 s. 

LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6 d. ; New Edition, crown Svo, 
2 s . ; cloth, 2 s. 6 d. 

VOLTAIRE. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) Pcap. Svo, Is. net. 

HANNAY, DAVID. 

THE LATER RENAISSANCE. “Periods 
of European Literature.” By David 
Hannat. Grown Svo, 5s. net. 

SHIPS AND MEN. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 6 s. net. 

HARDEN, MAXIMILIAN. 

WORD PORTRAITS: Character 
Sketches or Famous Men and Women. 
By Maximilian Harden. In a Transla- 
tion from the German by Julius Garb. 
Demy Svo, 10s. 6 d. net. 


GRIERSON, MAJOR-GENERAL SIR 

J. M., K.C.B., K.C.M,G. 

RECORDS OP THE SCOTTISH VOL- 
UNTBBR FORCE, 1859-1908. By 
Major-General Sir J. M. Grierson, 

K. O.B., K.O.M.G. With 47 Coloured 
Plates. Crown 4to, 25s. net. 

QROOT, J. MORGAN DE. 

THE AFFAIR ON THE BRIDGE. By 
J. Morgan de Groot, Crown Svo, 63 . 
A LOTUS FLOWER. Crown Svo, 6 s. 
EVEN IP. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

JAN VAN DYCK. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

THE BAR SINISTER. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

HAMERTON, P. G. 

WBNDBRHOLME. By P. G. Hamerton. 

Crown Svo, 3s, 6 d. 

MARMORNB. Crown Svo, 3s. 6 d. 

HAMILTON, CAPTAIN. 

CYRIL THORNTON. By Captain 
Hamilton, Illustrated boards, 2s.; 
cloth, 2 s. 6 d. 


HARDMAN, P. 

PEiNINSULAR SCENES AND 
SKETCHES. By F. Hardman. Illus- 
trated cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 


HARRADEN, BEATRICE. 

SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 
By Beatrice Hahraden. Illustrated 
Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6 d. Velvet 
Calf Edition. Crown Svo, 6 s. net. 

THE FOWLER, Illustrated Edition. 
Crown Svo, 8 s. 6 d. 

UNTOLD TALES OF THE PAST. 
With 40 Illustrations hy H. R. Millar. 
Square crown Svo, gilt top, 5s. net. 
KATHARINE PRENSHAM. Crown 
Svo, 6 s. 


HARTLEY, GILPRID W. 

WILD SPORT WITH GUN, RIFLE, 
AND SALMON-BOD. By Gilprid W. 
Hartley, With numerous Illustrations 


in photogravure and half-tone from 
drawings by G. E. Lodge and others. 
Demy Svo, 6 s. net. 
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HA5ELL, E. J. 

CALDERON. (Foreign Classics for 
' English Readers.) By B. J. Hasell. 
Pcap, 8vo, Is net. 

TASSO. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

HAY, BISHOP. 

THE WORKS OP THE RIGHT REV. 
DR GEORGE HAY, Bishop of Edin- 
hnrgh. Edited under the supervision 
of the Right Rev. Bishop Strain. 
With Memoir and Portrait of the 
Author. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 

HAY, IAN. 

“ PIP.” By Ian Hay. Fourth Thipression. 

Crown 8vo, 6a. Cheap Edition, Is. neb. 
“THE RIGHT STUFF.” Some Epi- 
sodes in the Career of a North Briton. 
Fifth Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Cheap Edition, Is net. 

A MAN'S MAN. Third Impression. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net. 
A SAFETY MATCH. Third Impres- 
sion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HAYWARD, A., Q.C. 

GOETHE. (Foreign Glassies for English 
Readers.) By A, Havward, Q.C. 
Pcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

HEATH, CHRISTOPHER. 

P ftTER’S PROGRESS. By Ohsistopher 
Heath. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

HEMANS, MRS. 

SELECT POEMS OF MRS HEMANS. 
Fcap., cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 
HENDERSON, P. A. WRIGHT. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN 
WILKINS, Warden of Wadham College, 
Oxford; Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and Bishop of Cheater. 
By P. A. Weight Henderson. With 
Illustrations. Pott 4to, 6s. net. 

HENDERSON, RICHARD. 

THE YOUNG ESTATE MANAGER’S 
GUIDE. By Richard Henderson, 
Member (by Examination) of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, and the Surveyors’ Institu- 
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FONTENOY, and Great Britain’s 
Share in the War op the Austrian 
Succession. By P. H. Skrine, With 
Map, Plans, and Illustrations. Demy 
Svo, 21s. net. 

SLATER, FRANCIS CAREY. 

FROM MIMOSA LAND. By Francis 
Caret Slater. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

SMITH, PROFESSOR G. GREGORY. 

THE TRANSITION PERIOD. “Periods 
of European Literature.” By G. 
Grbgwrt Smith, M.A. (Oxon.), Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, Belfast 
University. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

SPECIMENS OF MIDDLE SOOTS. 
Post Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
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SNELL, F. J. 

THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
“ Periods of European Literature.” By 
F. J. Snell. Grown Svo, 5s. net. 


“SON OF THE MARSHES, A.“ 

WITHIN AN HOUR OF LONDON 
TOWN : Among Wild Bieds and their 
Haunts. Edited by J, A. Owen. 
Cheap Uniform Edition. Grown Svo, 
Ss. 6d. 

WITH THE WOODLANDERS AND 
BY THE TIDE. Cheap Uniform Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

ON SURREY HILLS. Cheap Uniform 
Edition. Crown Svo, 3s, 6d. 

ANNALS OP A PISHING VILLAGE. 
Cheap Uniform Edition, Crown Svo, 
as. 6d. 


SORLEV, PROF., Litt.D., LL.D. 

THE ETHICS OF NATURALISM. By 
W. R. SoRLET, Litt.D., LL.D., Fellow 
of the British Academy, Feilow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, University of 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

RECENT TENDENCIES IN ETHICS. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SPROTT, OEOROE W., D.D. 

THE WORSHIP AND OFFICES OF 
THE CHURCH OP SCOTLAND. 
By George W. Sprott, D.D. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

THE BOOK OP COMMON ORDER 
OP THE CHURCH OP SCOTLAND, 
Commonly known as John Knox’s 
Liturgy. With Historical Introduction 
and Illustrative Notes. Crown Svo, 
4s. 6d. net. 

SCOTTISH LITURGIES OP THE 
REIGN OF JAMES VI. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes. Crown 
Svo, 4s. net. 

EUCHOLOGION. A Book of Common 
Order. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 


ST ANDREWS UNIVERSITY CAL- 
ENDAR. Printed and Published for 
the Senatus Academicus. Crown Svo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


ST ANDREWS UNIVERSITY L.L.A. 
CALENDAR. Printed and Published 
for the Senatus Academicus. Crown 
Svo, Is. 


STEEVENS, 0. W. 

THINGS SEEN: Impressions of Men, 
Cities, and Books. By the late G. W. 
Stbevens. Edited by G. S. Street. 
With a Memoir by W. E. Henley, and 
a Photogravure reproduction of Collier’s 
Portrait. Memorial Edition. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

FROM CAPETOWN TO LiDYSMlTH, 
and EGYPT IN 1898. Memorial Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, 6s. 

IN INDIA. With Map. Memorial Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR. Mem- 
orial Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GLIMPSES OP THREE NATIONS. 
Memorial Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. Mem- 
orial Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

STEPHENS. 

THE BOOK OP THE FARM; dealing 
exhaustively with every Branch of 
Agriculture. Edited by James Mac- 
donald, F-R.S.E., Secretary of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland. With over 700 Illustrations 
and Animal Portraits. In Six Divisional 
Volumes at 10s. 6d. net each ; or Three 
Volumes of over 500 pages each, price 
21s. net per Volume, Bach Volume sold 
separately. 

LAND AND ITS EQUIPMENT. With 
346 Illustrations and 8 Plans of Farm 
Buildings. Royal Svo, 21s. net. 

FARM CROPS. With 854 Illustrations. 
Royal Svo, 21s. net. 

FARM LIVE STOCK. With 77 lUustra- 
tions and 84 Animal Portraits. Royal 
Svo, 21s. net. 

STEVENSON, Q. H. 

THE SILVER SPOON. By G. H. 
Stevenson. Crown Svo, 6$. 

STEWART, CHARLES. 

HAUD IMMEMOR. Reminiscences of 
Legal and Social Life in Edinburgh 
and London, 1850-1900. By Charles 
Stewart. With 10 Photogravure Plates. 
Royal Svo, 7s. 6d. 

STEWART and CUFF. 

PRACTICAL NURSING. By Isla 
Stewart, Matron of St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London; and Herbert E. 
Cuff, M.D., F.R C.S,, Medical Officer 
for General Purposes to the Metro- 
politan Asylums’ Bnard, London ; late 
Medical Superintendent, North-Eastern 
Fever Hospital, Tottenham, London. 
Revised by H. E. Cuff; assisted by 
B. Cutler, Assistant Matron of St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. Third Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, 6s. net Also in 2 
volumes, each 3s. 6d. net. 
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STODDART, ANNA M. 

LIFE AND LETTEBS OF HANNAH 
E, PIPE. By Anna It Stobdart. 
With Portraits and Illustrations Demy 
8vo, 15s. net. 

STORMONTH, REV. JAMES. 

DICTIONARY OP THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymo- 
logical, AND Explanatory, By the 
Rev. James Stormonth. Revised by 
the Rev. P ILPhelp. Library Edition 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Supple- 
ment. Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound 
in half morocco, 18s. net. 

ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNC- 
ING DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH Language, including a very 
Copious Selection of Scientific Terms. 
For use m Schools and Colleges, and as 
a Book of General Reference. The Pro- 
nunciation carefully revised by the Rev. 
P. H PflBLP, M.A. Cantab. A New 
Edition. Edited by William Bayne 
Crown 8vo, pp. 1082. 5s. net. 

HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY, Pro- 
nouncing AND Explanatory. Thor- 
oughly Revised and Enlarged by Wil- 
liam Bayne. 16mo, Td. net. 

SWAYNE, G. C. 

HERODOTUS. (Ancient Classics for 
English -Readers.) By G. C. Swayne. 
Pcap. 8vo, Is net. 

SYLLABUS OP RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Issued by a Conference of Members 
OF THE Reformed Churches in Scot- 
land. 18mo, Id. 

SYNGE, M. B. 

THE STORY OF THE WORLD. By 
M. B. Synge. With Coloured Frontis- 
pieces and numerous Illustrations by 
E. M. Synge, A.R.B., and Maps. 2 
vols., .Ss. fid. each net. 

TABLE OP FEES FOR CONVEY- 
ANCING, 4to. Roxburgh, 3s, fid. ; 
sewed, 2s. fid. 

THACKERAY, MISS. 

MADAME DE SEVIGNB. (Foreign 
Glassies for English Readers.) By Miss 
Thackeray. Pcap. 8vo,' Is. net. 


THEOBALD, FRED. V., M.A.(Cantab.) 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. By Fred. V. Theobald. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8yo, 8s, fid. 


THOMSON, COLONEL AN- 
STRUTHER. 

. HISTORY OF THE FIFE LIGHT 
HORSE. By Colonel Anstruthbr 
Thomson. With numerous Portraits. 
Small 4to, 21s. net. 


THOMSON, DAVID. 

HANDY BOOK OP THE FLOWER- 
GARDEN. By David Thomson. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THOMSON, WILLIAM. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 
CULTIVATION OP THE GRAPE 
VINE. By William Thomson, Tweed 
Vineyards. Tenth Edition. 8vo, 5s. 

THORBURN, S. S. 

ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS. By S. S. 
Thorburn. With Two Maps. Demy 
8vo, 10s, fid. net. 

THE PUNJAB IN PEACE AND WAR. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. fid. net 

INDIA’S SAINT AND THE VICEROY. 
A Novel. Crown bvo, 6s 

THURSTON, KATHERINE CECIL. 

THE CIRCLE. By Katherine Cecil 
Thurston. Ninth Impression. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

JOHN OHILCOTE, M.P. Fifteenth Im- 
pression, crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edition, 
Is. net. People’s Edition, fid, 

THE MYSTICS. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 3s. fid. 

THE FLY ON THE WHEEL. Crown 
Svo, fis. 

TIELE, PROFESSOR, Litt.D., &c. 

ELEMENTS OP THE SCIENCE OF 
RELIGION. Part I. - Morphological. 
Part II. —Ontological. Being the Gifford 
Lectures delivered before the Univer- 
sity’ of Edinburgh in 1896-98. By 0. 
P. Tiele, TheohD., Litt.D. (Bonon.), 
Hon. M.RA.S., &c., Professor of the 
Science of Religion in the University 
of Leiden. In 2 vols. post Svo, 7s. fid. 
net each. 

TIME, MARK, 

A DERELICT EMPIRE. By Mark 
Time. Crown Svo, fis. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGH- 
LAND AND AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND, Pub- 
lished Annually, price 5s. 

TRAVERS, GRAHAM (Margaret Todd, 
M.D.) 

THE WAY OP ESCAPE. A Novel. 
By Graham Travers (Margaret Todd, 
M.D.) Second Impression. Crown 
Svo, fis. 

WINDYHAUGH. Fourth Edition. Crown 
Svo, fis. 

FELLOW TRAVELLERS. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, fis. 

TROLLOPE, ANTHONY, 

O.ZBSAR. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) By Anthony Trollope. 
Fcap, Svo, Is. net. 
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TROLLOPE, HENRY M. 

CORNEILLE AND RACINE (Foreign 
Classics for English Readers.) By 
Hbkry M. Tbollopb. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 
net. 

TRUSCOTT, L. PARRY. 

THE MARRIAGE OF AMINTA. By 

L. Parry Truscott. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TULLOCH, PRINCIPAL. 

PASCAL. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) By Principal Tulloch. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

TURNER, STANLEY HORSFALL. 

M. A. 

THE HISTORY OF T^OOAL TAXA- 
TION IN SCOTLAND. By Stanley 
Horsfall Tdrner, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

TWEEDIE, MAJOR-GENERAL W., 

C.Stl. 

THE ARABIAN HORSE : His Country 
AND Pbofle. By Major-General W. 
Twbedib, C.S.I., Bengal Staff Corps, 
for many years H.B.M.’s Consul- ' 
General, Baghdad, and Political Resi- 
dent for the Government of India in 
Turkish Arabia. In one vol. royal 4to, 
with Seven Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations, and a Map of the Country. 
Large Paper Edition. Price £6, 6s. net. 

VAUGHAN, PROFESSOR C. E. 

THE ROMANTIC REVOLT. By Pro- 
fessor 0. B. Vaughan. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

VEITCH, PROFESSOR. 

HAMILTON. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Professor Vbitoh. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

VERNfeDE, R. E. 

AN IGNORANT m INDIA. By 
R. E. VernIidb. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

VOYAGE OF THE “SCOTIA, THE, 

Being the Record of a Voyage of Ex- 
ploration in Antarctic Seas, By Three 
OP the Staff. Demy Svo, 21s. net 

WADDELL, REV. P. HATELY, D.D. 

ESSAYS ON FAITH. By Rev. P. 
Hately Waddell, D.D. Crown Svo, 
2?s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ON MODERN MYSTI- 
CISM. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d, 

WAKE, LUCY. 

LADY WAKE'S REMINISCENCES. 
By Lucy Ware. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Second Impression. 
Demy Svo, 123. 6d. net. 

WALFORD, E. 

JUVENAL. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) ByE.WALFOBD Fcap. 
Svo, Is. net 


WALLACE, PR0FE5S0R. 

KANT. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By* Professor Wal- 
lace. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

WARREN, SAMUEL. 

DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 
By Samuel Warren, Cloth, 2s. 6d, : 
boards, 2s.; paper cover, Is. 

NOW AND THEN. The Lily and the 
Bee. Intellectual and Moral Develop- 
ment of the Present Age. 4s. 6d. 

WATSON, GILBERT. 

THE SKIPPER By Gilbert Watson. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

WATT, MACLEAN. 

BY STILL WATERS. By Maclean 
Watt. Is. 6d, ; leather, 2s. 

WEIGALL, ARTHUR E. P. 

TRAVELS IN THE UPPER EGYPTIAN 
DESERTS. By Arthur E. P. Weigall. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. net 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AKH- 
NATON, PHARAOH OF EGYPT. 
Illustrated. Second Impression. Giown 
Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE TREASURY OP ANCIENT 
EGYPT. Chapters on Ancient Egyp- 
tian History and Archseology. With 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

WENLEY, PROFESSOR, D.Sc., 
D.Phil. 

ASPECTS OF PESSIMISM. By R. M. 
Wbnlby, M.A., D.Sc., D.Phil., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University 
of Michigan, U.S.A Crown Svo, 6s. 

WHIBLEY, CHARLES. 

THACKERAY. “Modern English 
Writers.” By Charles Whibley 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

WILLIAM PITT. With Portraits and 
Caricatures. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

AMERICAN SKETCHES. Crown Svo, 
6s. 

WHISPER A, 

KING AND CAPTIVE, ByA.WnisrER 
Crown Svo, 6.s. 

THE SINISTER NOTE. Crown Svo, 6s. 

WHITE, REV. JAMES. 

SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, NIGHTS 
AT MESS, &c. By Rev. James White. 
Illustrated cover, Is. ; cloth, Is 6*1 

WHYTE, ADAM QOWANS. 

THE TEMPLETON TRADITION. By 
Adam Gowans Whyte. Crown Svo, 6s. 

YELLOWSANDS. Crown Svo, 6s. 

WILSON, CHRISTOPHER. 

THE MISSING MILLIONAIRE By 
Christopher Wilson. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE HEART OF DELILAH. Crown 

i Svo, 6s. 
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WILSON, LADY. 

LETTERS FROM INDIA. By Lady 
Wilson. Demy 8yo, 7s. 6d. net. 

WILSON, PROFESSOR. 

WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 
Edited by bis Son-in-Law, Professor 
Perhieh. 12 vols. crown Svo, £2, 8s. 
THE NOCTBS AMBROSIANiE. 4 vols., 
16s. 

ESSAYS, Critical and Imaginative. 
4 vols., 16s. 

CHRISTOPHER IN HIS SPORTING- 
JACKET. 2 vols., 8s. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OP SCOT- 
TISH LIFE, AND OTHER TaLES. 4s 
ISLE OP PALMS, CITY OF THE 
PLAGUE, and other Poems. 4s. 

WINRAM, JAMES. 

VIOLIN PLAYING and VIOLIN 
ADJUSTMENT. By James Winraai. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

WORSLEY, PHILIP STANHOPE, 
M.A. 

HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Translated into 
English Ver.se in the Spenserian Stanza. 
By Philip Stanhope Worslev, M.A. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Post Svo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


WOTHERSPOON, H, J., M.A. 

KYRIE ELEISON (“Lord, have 
Mercy ”). A Manual of Private Pray er.s. 
With Notes and Additional Matter. By 
H. J. WoTHBBSPOON, M.A., of St Os- 
wald's, Edinburgh. Cloth, red edges, 
Is. net; limp leather, is. 6d. net. 

BEFORE AND AFTER. Being Part I. 
of ‘Kyrie Eleison.* Cloth, limp, Gd. 
net. 


THE SECOND PRAYER BOOK OF 
KING EDWARD THE SIXTH (1552), 
along with the Liturgy op Com- 
promise. Edited by Rev. G. W. 
Sprott, D.D. Crown Svo, 4s. net. 

YATE, LIEUT.-COLONEL, M.P. 

KHURASAN AND SISTAN. By Lieut - 
Colonel 0. E. Yate, O.S.I., O.M.G. 
With numerous Illustrations and Map. 
Demy Svo, 218. 


NORTHERN AFGHANISTAN ; or, Let- 
ters prom: the Afghan Boundary 
Commission. With Route Maps. Demy 
Svo, 18s. 


BLACKWOODS’ 

Shilling Editions of Popular 
Novels. 

Bound in Cloth. With Coloured Illustration on Wrapper. 


TUB DAFT DAYS. 

By Neil Muneo. 

THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. 

By J. Storbr Clouston. 

CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. 

By Maud Diver, 

THE GREAT AMULET. 

By Maud Diver. 

CANDLES IN THE WIND. 

By Maud Diver. 

SARACINESCA. 

By F. Marion Crawford. 

THE MOON OP BATH. 

By Beth Ellis. 

JOHN CHILCOTB, M.P. 

By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

THE POWER OP THE KEYS. 

By Sydney C. Grier. 


**PIP A Romancelof Youth. 

By Ian Hay. 

THE RED NEIGHBOUR. 

By W. J. Eocott. 

THE GREEN CURVE. 

By Ole Luk-Oie. 

THE RIGHT STUFF. 

By Ian Hat. 

IN HIGHLAND HARBOURS 
WITH PARA HANDY. 

By Hugh Foulis, 

A MAN'S MAN. 

By Ian Hay, 

FANCY FARM. 

By Neil Munro. 

THE ADVANCED GUARD. 

By Sydney C. Grier. 
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Zbc Scottish ^Cejt Societig. 


This Societt was founded in 1882 for the purpose of printing and 
editing texts in Early and Middle Scots. Two parts or volumes, 
extending to not less than 400 pages, are published annually ; but 
additional parts or volumes are issued when the funds permit. They 
are printed in uniform style, octavo, and are issued (a) in paper covers, 
or (6) bound in half-leather (maroon), with cloth sides, gilt top, and 
gilt lettering. The Annual Subscription is £ 1 , Is. (One Guinea), 
payable in advance. Specimen Yolumes may be seen at the Society’s 
Printers, Messrs William Blackwood & Sons, 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 37 Paternoster Eow, London, or in any of the libraries 
in Great Britain and abroad. 

The volumes have been issued in half-leather since 1897. Earlier volumes 
are in paper covers only ; but they may be bound to the Society's pattern 
at the cost of Is. 6d. per volume. Most of the back volumes are in print, 
and may be purchased by subscribers. Particulars of price, &c., may be 
had on application to the Treasurer. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


The Kingis Quair, together with A Bal- 
lad of Good Counsel. By King James I. 
Edited by the Rev. Professor W. W. 
Skeat, M.A., LL.D. pp. IIS and Iv. 

The Poems of William Dunbar. Part I. 
Edited by John Small, M.A. pp, 160 and 

IV. 

The Court of Venus, By lohne Bolland, 

1 575. Edited by the Bev, Walter Gregor, 
M.A., LL,D. pp. 231 and xxxii. 

The Poems of William Dunbar. Part 
II. Edited by John Small, M. A. pp. 169 
and vi. 

Leslie’s Historie of Scotland. Fart I. 
Translated into Scottish from the original 
Latin by Father James Dalrymple. 
Edited by the Rev. E. G. Cody, O.S.B, 
pp. ISO and iv. 

Schir William Wallace, Knight of 
Ellerslie. Part I. By Henry the Min- 
strel, commonly known as Blhid Harry. 
Edited by James Moir, M.A. pp. 181. 

The Wallace. Part II, Edited by James 
Moil, M.A. pp. 198. 


Sir Tristrem. With Introduction, INotes, 
and Glossary. Edited by G. P. M‘Neill, 
M.A. pp. 148 and xMii. 

The Poems of Alexander Monteomerie. 
Part I. Edited by James Cranstoun, 
M.A., LL.D. pp. 176 and vii. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomerie. 

Part II. Edited by James Cranstoun, 
M.A., LL.D. pp. 160 and iv. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomerie. 
Part III. Edited by James Cranstoun, 
M. A., LL.D. pp. 96 and Ivii. 

Gan’s Richt Vay to the Kingdome of 
Heuine. Edited by the Rev. Professor 
MtcheU, D.D. pp. 130 and Iviii. 

Legends of the Saints (Fourteenth 
Century). Part I. Edited by the Rev. 
W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 224 and v. 

Leslie’s Historie of Scotland. Part IL 
Edited by the Rev. B. G. Cody, O.S,B. 
pp. 270 and xxvi. 

Niniane WinJet's Works. VoL L Edited 
by the Bev. J. King Hewison. pp. 140 
and Gxx. 
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The Poems of William Dunbar. Part 

III. Introduction. By M. J, G. Mackay, 
IjL.D. pp. cclxxxiii. 

The Wallace. Part III. Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. By James Moir, 
M.A. pp. 189 and liv. 

Legrends of the Saints. Part II. Edited 
by the Rev. W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 
386 and iii. 

Leslie* s Historic of Scotland. Part III. 
Edited by the Rev. E. G. Cody, O.S.B. 
pp. 262 and hi. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Part I. Edited by 
James Cranstoun, M.A., LL.D. pp. 220 
and vi. 

The Poems of William Dunbar. Part 

IV. Containing the first portion of the 
Notes. By the Rev. W. Gregor, LL.D. 
pp. 244. 

Niniane Win3et’s Works. Vol. II. 
Notes and Glossary. By the Rev. J. King 
Hewison. pp. 203 and xxxiii. 

Legends of the Saints. Part III. Edited 
by the Rev. W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 
192 and hi. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation, Part 11. Edited by 
James Cianstoun, M.A., LL.D. pp. 181 
and hx. 


Barbour* s Bruce. Pai-t 11. Edited by 
the Rev. Professor Walter W. Skeat, M.A., 
LL.D. pp. 4S0 and viii. 

Barbour’s Bruce. Part III. Introduc- 
tion. By the Rev. Professor Walter W, 
Skeat, M.A., LL.D. pp. cxi. 

Leslie’s Historic of Scotland. Edited 
by the Rev. E. G. Cody, 0 S.B. Part IV. 
Completion of Text, with Notes, Glossary, 
&c. By William Munson, M.A. pp. 328 
and vii. 

Legends of the Saints. Part V. Notes 
(first portion). By the Rev. W. M.- 
Metcalfe, D.D. pp. 256 and iv. 

The Poems of Alexander Scott. Edited 
by James Cranstoun, M.A., LL.D. pp 218 
and xxii. 

Legends of the Saints. Part VI. Com- 
pletion of Notes and Glossary. By the 
Rev. W. M. Metcalfe, D.D. pp. 240 
and 1. 

Scottish Alliterative Poems in Riminff 
Stanzas. Part II. Edited by P. J. 
Amours, pp. 294 and xc. 

The Qude and Qodlie Ballatis. Edited 
by the Rev. Professor Mitchell, D.D, 
pp. 888 and cliv. 

The Works of Mure of Rowallan. Vol. I. 
Edited by William Tough, M.A. pp. 306 
and xxvii. 


Legends of tne Saints. Part IV. 

Completing the Text. Edited by the 
Rev. W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 285 
and iii. 

The Vernacular Writings of George 
Buchanan. Edited by P. Hume Brown, 
M.A,, LL.D, pp. 75 and xxxviii. 

Scottish Alliterative Poems in Riming 
Stanzas. Part I. Edited by E. J. 
Amours, pp. 187 and vi.. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Part HI. Containing 
first portion of Notes. By James Crans- 
toun, M.A., LL.D. pp. 188 and iii. 

The Poems of William Dunbar. Part 

V. Completion of Notes and Glossary. 
By the Rev. W. Gregor, LL.D. And 
Appendix, by M. J. G. Mackay, LL.D, 
pp. 291. 

Satirical Poems of the ^ime of the 
Reformation. Part IV. Completion of 
Notes, Appendix, Glossary, and Index of 
Proper Names. By James Cranstoun, 
M.A., LL.D. pp. 186 and xii. 

Barbour’s Bruce. Parti. Edited by the 
Rev. Professor Walter W, Skeat, M.A,, 
LL.D. pp. 351 and iii. 


Works of Mure of Rowallan. Vol. II. 
Edited by William Tough, M.A. pp. 
345 and iii. 


Lindesay of Pitscottie’s Historie and 
Cronicles. Vol. I. Edited by Jlneas 
J. G. Mackay, LL.D. pp. 414 and cbc. 

Lindesay of Pitscottie’s "Historie and 
Cronicles. Vol. II. Edited by .^neas 
J. G. Mackay, LL.D. pp. 478 and xii. 

Gilbert of the Haye’s Prose MS. ( 1456 ). 

Vol. 1. TheJSulce of the Law ofArmys^ or 
BvJce of BataUUs. Edited by J. H. 
Stevenson, pp. 803 and cvii. 

Catholic Tractates of the Sixteenth 
Century (1573-1600). Edited by 
Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. pp. 308 
and Ixiii. 


The New Testament in Scots, being 
Purvey ’s Revision of Wycliffe’s Version, 
turned into Scots by Murdoch Nisbet 
(c. 1520), Edited by Thomas Graves 
Law, LL.D. Vol. I. pp. 300 and xxxvii. 


Livy’s History of Rome: The First 
Five Books. Translated into Scots by 


John Bellenden (1533). Vol. I. Edited 
by W. A. Orai^ei M.A. pp^ 305 and 
xvii. 
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The Poems of Alexander Hume (? 1 557- 
1609). Edited by the Rev. Alexander 
Lawson, B.D. pp. 279 and Ixxiii, 

The New Testament in Scots. Edited 
by Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. Vol. II. 
pp. 367 and ix. 

The Ongflnal Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun (c. 1420). Printed on Par- 
allel Pages from the Cottonian and Wemyss 
MSS., with the Variants of the other Texts. 
Edited by P. J. Amours. Vol. H. (Text, 
Vol. I.) pp. 851 and xix. 

Livy’s History of Rome: The First 
Five Books. Completion of Text, with 

’ Notes and Glossary. Edited by W. A. 
Craigie, M.A. Vol. II. pp. 408. 

The New Testament in Scots: Edited 
by Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. Vol. Ill, 
pp. 897 and xiii. 

The Origrinal Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited by F, J. Amours. 
Vol. Ill, (Text, Vol. 11.) pp. 497 and xiv. 

The Orig:inal Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun, Edited by F. J. Amours. 
Vol. IV. (Text, Vol. III.) pp. 435 and xi. 


The Poems of Robert Heuryson. 
ited by Professor G. Gregory Smith. 
II. (Text, Vol I.) pp. 327 and xxi. 


Ed- 

Vol 


The Orijginal Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited by P. J. Amours. 
Vol. V. (Text, Vol. IV.) pp. 433 and xi. 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited by P. Amours. 
Vol VI. (Text, Vol V.) pp. 436 and xv. 


The Poems of Robert Henryson. Ed- 
ited by Professor G. Gregory Smith. Vol 
III. (Text, Vol II.) pp. 198 and xix. 

Poems of Alexander Montgomerie, and 
other Pieces from Laing IIS. No. 447. 
Supplementary Volume. Edited, with 
Introduction, Appendices, Notes, and 
Glossary, by George Stevenson, M.A. 
pp. 392 and Ixv. 

The Kingis Quair by James 1. of 5cot» 
land. Edited by Eev. Walter W. Skeat, 
Litt.D., LL.n, D.C.L., Ph.D., F.B.'A. 
New Senes, 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


Lindesay of Pitscottie’s Historie and 
Cronicles. Vol. III. Glossary. 


The Editorial Committee has other works 
under consideration, including— 


Qilbert of the , Haye’s Prose MS. 

« . Vol. II. The Buke of the Order 
abryj ^c. Edited by J. H. Steven- 
son, M.A. 

The Vernacular Works of 
King of Scots. Edited 
Srneaton. 

Specimens of Early Legal Documents 
in Scots. Edited by David Murray, 
LL.D. 

The Maitland Folio MS. Edited by 
J. T. T. Brown. (See Series op MS. 
Collections.) 

John of Ireland’s Works ( 1490)5 from 
the MS. in the Advocates’ Library. 

Montgomerie’s Poems, from the Laing 
MS. Edited by George Stevenson, M.A. 

[In the press. 

The Makculloch and Gray MSS.* with 
Excerpts from the Chepman and Myllar 
Prints, Edited by George Stevenson, 
H.A. 

Catechisms of the Reformation. 

Edited by William Oarruthers. 


James VI., 

by Oliphant 


The Bulk of the Most Noble and Val- 
iant Conqueror Alexander the Grit. 

T^oin the unique copy of Arbuthnot’s 
print of 1580, in the possession of the 
Earl of Dalhousie. 

J. Stewart’s Abbregement of Roland 
Furiovs, translait ovt of Ariost, 
togither vith svm rapsodies of the 
Author, &c. Prom the dedication MS. 
copy presented to James VI., now pre- 
served in the Advocates’ Library, 

Abacnk Bysset’s ‘ Rolmentis of Courts ’ 
( 1622)5 from the MS. in the Library of 
the University of Edinburgh (Laing Col- 
lection) and the MS. in the Advocates’ 
Library. 

The Poems of Gavin Douglas. 

The Poems of Sir David Lyndsay. 

&C. <S5C. 

And occasional Volumes of a Miscellany of 
Shorter Pieces. (Information regarding 
possible contributions will be gladly 
received by the Committee.) 



PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE: A Complete and 

Continuous History or the Subject. Edited by Professor SAINTS- 
BUEY. In 12 crown 8vo vols., eacb 6s. net. 

The Dark Ages. By Prof. W. P. Ker. The First Half of the Seventeenth 
The Flourishing of Romance and the Century. By Prof. H. J. 0. Grierson. 
Rise op Allegory. (12th and 13th The Augustan Ages. By Prof. Oliver 
Centuries.) By Prof. Saintsbury. Elton. 

The Fourteenth Century. By F. J. Snell. The Mid - Eighteenth Century. By 
The Transition Period. By Prof. G. Prof. J. H. Millar. 

Gregory Smith. The Romantic Revolt. By Prof. C. E. 

The Earlier Renaissance. By Prof. Vaughan. 

Saintsbury. The Romantic Triumph. By T. S. Omond. 

The Later Renaissance. By David The Later Nineteenth Century. By 
Hannay. Prof. Saintsbury. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of St Andrews. Re-issue in Shilling Volumes net 

Descartes . . . Prof. Mahaffy. Vico Prof. Flint. 

Butler . . . Rev. W. L. Collins. Hobbes . . Prof. Groom Robertson. 

Berkeley . . Prof. Campbell Fraser. Hume Prof. Knight. 

Fichte .... Prof. Adamson. Spinoza .... Principal Oaird. 

Kant .... Prof. Wallace. Bacon— Part I. . . . Prof. Nichol. 

Hamilton .... Prof. Veitch. Bacon— Part II. . . . Prof. Nichol. 

Hegel . . . Prof. Edward Caipd. Locke . . . Prof. Campbell Fraser. 

Leibniz . . . John Theodore Merz. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 

Mbs OLIPHANT. Cheap Re-issub. In limp cloth, fcap. 8vo, price Is, 
each net. 

Dante .... Mrs Oliphant. Cervantes . . . Mrs Oliphant. 

V oltaire General Sir E. B. Hamley, K, O.B. Corneille and Racine Henry M. TroUope. 
Pascal .... Principal Tulloeh. Madame de S6vign6 . Miss Thackeray. 
Petrarch . . . Henry Reeve, O.B. La Fontaine and other \ Rev. W. Lucas 

Goethe . . . .A. Hayward, Q.0, French Fabulists . / Collins, M.A. 

MoLifeRB . Editor and F. Traver, M.A. Schiller . . . James Sime, M. A 

Montaigne . . Rev. W. L. Collins. Tasso E. J. Hasell. 

Rabelais , . Sir Walter Besant, Rousseau . . Henry Grey Graham. 

Calderon . . . . E. J. Hasell. Alfred de Musset . C. F. Oliphant. 

Saint Simon . . . . C. W. Collms. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 

the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. Cheap Re-issue. In limp cloth, 
fcap. 8vo, price Is. each net. Contents of the Sems--- 


Homer: Iliad 
Homer: Odyssey 
Herodotus . 
O.^ESAR . 

Virgil . 
Horace . 

JlSCHYLUS 

Xenophon , 
Cicero . 
Sophocles , 

Pliny . 

Euripides 
J UVENAL . 

Aristophanes 


Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
. G. C. Swayne. 

. Anthony Trollope. 
Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
Sir Theodore Martin. 
. Bishop Copleston. 
. Sir Alex. Grant. 
Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
: 0. W. Collins, 

f Rev. A. Church and 
\ W. J. Brodribh. 

. , . W. B. Donne. 
. . . B. Walford. 
. Rev. W. Luca^ Collins. 


Hesiod AND Theognis . . J. Davies. 

Plautus and Terence Rev. W. L. Collins. 

Tacitus W. B. Donne. 

Lucun . . . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
Plato ., . . . . 0. W. Collins. 

Greek Anthology . . Lord Neaves 

Livy . . . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
Ovid .... Rev. A. Church. 

Demosthenes . . W. J. Brodribh. 

Aristotle ... Sir Alex. Grant. 

Thucydides . . Rev. W, Lucas Collins. 

Lucretius . . . ¥. H. Mallock. 

Pindar .... Rev. F. D. Morice. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


*** The Publishers will he glad to consider applications 
from Teachers tor Specimen Copies, 

ENGLISH. 

A History of English Criticism. 

By George SAxerasBORT, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Aberi), Professor 
of Rhetoric and ilnglisli Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WORKS BY J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A. 

A History of English Literature. 

For Secondary Schools/ By J. Locub Robertson, M.A., First English 
Master, Edinburgh Ladies* College. With an Introduction by Professor 
Masson, Edinburgh University. Fifth Edition, revised. 3s. 

Daily Chronicle.— “The exposition is fresh and independent, and high above 

the level of the ordinary work of this class The book should prove a 

great boon not only to secondary schools and colleges but also to private 
students.*’ 

Outlines of English Literature. 

For Young Scholars, with Illustrative Specimens. By the Same Author. 
Third Edition, revised. Is. 6d. 

Spectator,— “ To sketch English literature from Beowulf down to Lord 
Macaulay in a hundred and fifty pages without falling into the style of a 
catalogue, is an achievement of which Mr Robertson may well be proud.” 

English Verse for Junior Classes. 

By the Same Author. In Two Farts. Is. 6d. net each. 

Part I,— Chaucer to Coleridge. 

Part II.— Nineteenth-Century Poets. 

School Cuardian,— “ Of the high literary quality of this, sel^tion there 
can be no question. There is nothing here that is not classical in^ the 
strictest sense of the word.” 
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English Prose for Junior and Senior Classes. 

By the Same Author. In Two Parts. 2s. 6d. each. 

Part I.— Malory to Johnson, | Part II.— Nineteenth Century. 

Educational Times.— We do not remember to have seen a better prose 
collection on the same scale, and the book should be very useful to teachers who 
like to work on the lines of genuine literature.” 

Mr R. Blair, Education Officer.— “I have to inform you that the Committee 
of the London County Council concerned have decided to add the book entitled 
‘ English Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes ' (J. L. Robertson, Is.) to the 
Council’s supplementary list of hooks for evening schools.” 

English Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes. 

By the Same Author. Is. 

Schoolmaster.—" These exercises have the high recommendation of being 

the gradual growth of a course of practical work in an English class-room 

The manual cannot fail to be of service even to experienced teachers.” 

Headmaster, Council Central Secondary School.— "As an English teacher 
and lecturer of long experience, I may say unreservedly that I am delighted with 
the hook. I shall certainly use it in my classes. The suggestions under each 
extract are extremely good, and will he valuable to teachers and students alike.” 

High School Headmaster.— "The exercises are admirably drawn up, and are 
most suitable for classes preparing for Leaving Certificate or University examina- 
tions. I have ^eat pleasure in adopting the book as a class-book, and intend to 
use it systematically throughout the session.” 

English Drama. 

By the Same Author. 2s. 6d. 

Spectator. — " This capital selection Not only is it a text-book with 

excellent notes, but a neat and handy collection of English dramatic 
masterpieces.” 

The Select Chaucer. 

Edited and Elucidated by the Same Author, Crown 8vo, 3s. ; and in Two 

Parts— Part L, 2s. ; Part II., Is. fid. 

Athenaeum.— " A very successful attempt to enlarge the range of Chaucer 
reading in schools. We wish we could believe that the hook will have the 
circulation it deserves.” 


Paraphrasilijgr, Analysis, and Correction of Sentences. 

By D. M. J. Jambs, M.A., G-ordon Schools, Huntly. Is. 

Also m Two Pa/rts 

Passages for Paraphrasing. Verse and Prose, fid. 

Exercises in Analysis, Parsing, and Correction of 
Sentences, fid. 

Athenaeum.— " The pieces are well calculated to improve the grammar and 
style of the rising generation in an age which is not distu^uished for lucidity or 
logic*” 
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Part /., Chaucer to Bums, cloth, Is. net. 

Part II., Wordsworth to Newbolt, cloth, Is. net. 

In One Volume complete, cloth, 2s. net. 

Prize Edition, Ss. 

The 

School Anthology 
of English Verse. 

A Selection of English Verse 
from Chaucer to the Present Day. 

EDITED BY 

J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., 

Lecturer in English Llteratttre» Birkbeck College, London; 

Editor of *The Granta Shakespeare,’ &c. 

iLthenseum.—*' We have here such poetry as rings morally sound and exalts 
the soundest instincts and feelings of human nature. 

Guardian.— “The work is worthy of nothing less than absolutely unqualified 
approval, and we cordially wish it the hearty welcome it deserves.” 

Journal of Education.—'* One of the best small anthologies we have seen for 
some time, The selection is made with great good taste and care. ” 


Elementary Grammar and Composition. 

Based on the Analysis of Sentences, With a Chapter on Woed-Buhj)* 
iNO and Derivation, and containing numerous Exercises. Is, 

Schoolmaster.— “A very valuable book. It is constructive as well as 
analytic, and well-planned exercises have been framed to teach the young 
student how to use the elements of his mother-tongue.” 

A Working Handbook of the Analysis of Sentences* 

With Notes on Parsing, Paraphrasing, Pighrbs op Speech, and 
Prosody. New Edition, Revised. Is. fid. 

Schoolmaster.— “The book deserves unstinted praise for the care with which 
the matter has been arranged, the depth of thought brought to bear upon 

the discussion of the subject One of the best and soundest productions on 

analysis of sentences we have met with yet,” 
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STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 

PRONOUNOINQ, ETYMOLOaiCAL, AND EXPLANATORY* 

I. Library Edition. 

Imp. 8vo, half morocco, X8s. net. 

II. School and College Edition. 

Kew Edition. Crown Svo, 1080 pp. 5s. net. 


BLACKWOOD*S 

SEVENPENNY 

DICTIONARY 


*^At such a price nothing better could be asked: good clear 
print, concise yet ample explanations, and accurate ety- 
mology. Just such a handy volume as schools need. Has 
evidently been prepared with great care. It justifies its 
record for reliability,”— The School Guardian, 


STORMONTH’S 

HAOT)T SCHOOL DICTIONAET 

PEONOTJNCING AND EXPLANATOET 


Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged iy 

WILLIAM BAYNE 


Jd. net 
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The George Eliot Reader. 

By Elizabeth Lee, Author of ‘A School History of Euglish Literature,’ 
&o. With an Introduction and Portrait. 2s. 

Academy.—*' A fascinating little volume.” 

English Words and Sentences. 

Book I. For the Junior Division. 6d. 

Book II. For the Intbrncbdiatb Division. 8d. 

Practical Teacher.— ** These hooks contain numerous well-graduated exer- 
cises in English, and should be popular with teachers of the subject.” 

Story of the World Readers. See p. 68. 

Blackwood’s Literature Readers. See p. 57. 

Specimens of Middle Scots. 

With Historical Introduction and Glossarial Notes. By G, Gbegobt 
Smith, M.A., Professor of English Literature, University of Belfast. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

English Prose Composition. 

By James Currie, LL.D. Fifty-seventh Thousand. Is. 6d» 

Short Stories for Composition. 

First Series. With Specimens op Letters, and Subjects for Letters 
AND Essays. Seventh Impression. 112 pages. Is. 

Short Stories for Composition. 

Second Series. With Lessons on Vocabulary. Third Edition. 112 
pages. Is. 

Educational News. — “These stories are fresh, short, and pithy. They 
possess a novelty that will arrest attention, and a kernel that will tax to 
some measure the thinking faculty.” 

Short Stories, Fables, and Pupil-Teacher Exercises for 
Composition. 

With Instructions in the Art op Letter and Essay Writing, Para- 
phrasing, Figures of Speech, &c. Is. 3d. 

BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited hy R. Brimley Johnson. Bach Play complete, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. In crown 8vo volumes. Cloth, Is. 6d. ; paper covers, 
Is. each. 

The Merchant of Venice. As You Like It. 

Richard 11. Henry V. 

Julius Csesar. Macbeth. 

The Tempest. Twelfth Night. 

Other Vohumee inpr^m'ation, 
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BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

With Portraits. In Fcap. 8vo volumes, cloth. 

General Editor— J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., 

Editor of ‘ The School Anthology’ ; Lecturer in English Literature, Birkbeck College, 
London ; Editor of “The Qranta Shakespeare,’ &c. 


Joupnat of Eilucaiff Off TMs Series has, we belieye, already 
won the favourable notice of teachers. It certainly deserves to do 
so. Its volumes are edited with scholarly care and sound literary 
judgment. They are strongly and neatly bound, and extremely well 
printed.” 

Saiuptfay HoKfOW.— “ The print is good, and the introductions 
both short and to the point, while the notes strike a happy medium 
between misplaced erudition and trivial scrappiness.” 

School Boapd Chponlolom—^* There are no more thorough and 
helpful annotated editions than those of the series of Blackwoods’ 
English Classics.” 

Cowper— The Task, and Minor Poems. 

By Elizabeth Lee, Author of *A School History of English Literature.’ 
2s. 6d. 

Guardian.— Miss Elizabeth Lee scores a distinct success. Her introduction 
is to the point and none too long; her notes are apt and adequate.” 

Scott—Lady of the Lake. 

By W. B. W. CoiiiHS, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Saturday Review.— “Like some other members of this series of ‘English 
Classics’ we have noticed recently, this volume is a good piece of work.” 

Johnson — Lives of Milton and Addison. 

By Professor J. Wight Dupf, B.Idtt., Durham College of Science, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 2s. 6d. 

Educational News.— •“ A scholarly edition. The introduction contains things 
as good as are to be found in Macaulay’s essay or Leslie Stephen’s monograph.” 

Milton— Paradise Lost, Books I. -IV. 

By J. Logie Bobbbtson, M.A., First English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ 
College. 2s. 6d, 

Saturday Review,— “An excellent edition.” 

Macaulay— Life of Johnson. 

By D. Nichol Smith, M.A., Goldsmith’s Reader in English, University of 
Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Journal of Education,— “Mr Smith’s criticism is sound, simple, and clear. 
Annotated with care and good sense, the edition is decidedly satisfactory.” 

Carlyle— Essay on Burns. 

By J, Downib, M.A., U.P.C. Training College, Aberdeen. 2s. 6d. 
Guardian.— “A hi^y acceptable addition to our stock of school classics. 
We congratulate Mr Downie on having found a field worthy of his labours 
and on having accomplished his task with faithfulness and sKill.” 
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BLACKWOODS* ENOLISH CLASSICS-c<w<mwe(«. 

Goldsmith — Traveller, Deserted Village, & other Poems. 

By J. H. LOBBAir, M.A., Lecturer in English Literature, Birkbeck College, 
Loudon. Is. 6d. 

Literature.— ** If G-oldsmith touched nothing that he did not adorn, Mr 
Lobhan and his publishers have adorned Goldsmith.” 

Pope — Essay on Criticism, Rape of the Lock, and 
other Poems. 

By Geohgb Soutar, M.A., Litt.D., Lecturer in English Language and 
Literature, University College, Dundee. 2s. 6d, 

Guardian. — “ The selection is made with taste, and the commentary is sound, 
adequate, and not overburdened with superfluous information.” 

Hazlitt — Essays on Poetry. 

By D. Nichol Smith, M.A., Goldsmith’s Reader in English, University of 
Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

Athenaiun.— ** The introduction is a capital piece of work.” 

Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keats. 

By A. D. INNBS, M.A., Editor of ‘ Julius Caesar,* &c., &c. 2s. 6d. 
Academy.— ** For Mr Iimes*s volume we have nothing but praise.” 

Scott — Marmion. 

By Alexander Mackie, M.A., Examiner in English, University of 
Aberdeen; Editor of ‘Warren Hastings,’ &c. Is, 6d. 

Guardian. — “ The volume is worthy to take its place with the best of its kind.” 

Lamb — Select Essays. 

By Agnes Wilson, Editor of Browning’s 'Strafford,* &c. ; late Senior English 
Mstress, Bast Putney High School. 2s. 6d. 

Athenssum. — “ Miss Wilson’s edition is well equipped.” 

Milton — Samson Agonistes. 

By E, H, Blakenbt, M.A., Headmaster, King’s School, Ely. 2s. 6d. 
School World.— “ Everything testifies to excellent scholarship and editorial 
care The notes are a joy to the critic.” 

Byron — Selections. 

By Professor J. Wight Duff, D.Litt., Armstrong College, in the University 
of Durham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 3s. 6d. 

Academy Literature. — “Nothing has been done perfunctorily; Professor 

Duff is himself* interested in Byron, and passes on to his reader, in consequence, 
some of the emotion he himself has felt.” 

Iflj G. K. Chesterton in ‘The Daily News.*— “Mr Wight Duff has made an 
exceedingly good selection from the poems of Byron, and added to them a clear 

and capable introductory study.*’ , . ^ ^ .1 

Professor R. WtUker in ‘Englische Studien.*—“ Wight Duff’s Byron wird 
sicherlich dazn beitragen des Diohters Werke in England mehr zu verbreiten, 
als dies bisher geschehen ist. Aber auch in Deutschland ist das Buch alien 
Freunden Byron’s warm zu empfehlen.” 
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HISTORY. 

A Short History of Scotland. 

By Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

Higher Latin Prose. 

Witli an Introduction by H. W. Atiden, M.A,, Principal, Upper Canada 
College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Bdinburgli ; 
late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 
2s. 6d 

* 4 * A Key (for Teachers (mly\ 5s, net. 

Educational Times.—* ^ Those who are in need of a short practical guide on 

the subject will find Mr Auden’s little work well worth a trial The passages 

chosen are well suited for translation.” 

School Guardian.— “This is an excellent Latin prose manual. The hints 
on composition are first-rate, and should be of considerable use to the student 

of style who has mastered the ordinary rules of prose writing Altogette, 

this is a very valuable little book.” 

Lower Latin Prose. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A., Assistant-Master, Pettes College, Edinburgh. 
2s. 6d. 

A Key {Jot Teachers only), 5s, net 

Journal of Education.— *‘ A well-arranged and helpful manual. The whole 
book is well printed and clear. We can unreservedly recommend the work,” 

Higher Latin Unseens. 

For the Use of Higher Forms and University Students. Selected, with In- 
troductory Hints on Translation, by H, W. Auden, M.A., Principal, Upper 
Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edin- 
burgh ; late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell University 
Scholar. 2s. 6d. 

Educational News.—** The hints on translation given by Mr Auden are the 
most useful and judicious we have seen in such small bulk, and they are illus- 
trated with skilful point and aptness,” 

Lower Latin Unseens. 

Selected, with Introduction, hy W. LobBan, M.A., Classical Master, High 
School, Glasgow. 2s. 

Athenaeum.— ** More interesting in substance than such things usually are,” 
Journal of Education.— ** Will be welcomed by all teachers of Latin.” 

School Guardian.— ** The introductory hints on translation should be well 
studied ; they are most valuable, and well put.” 
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"Now issued at Is. 6d. net to meet the reauirementa of the 
Education Department for a Latin Translation Book suited to 
pupils in the early stage of the subject. In its more expensive 
form the volume has been extensively used by the greater Public 
Schools, and is in its Twelfth Edition. A. specimen copy will be 
sent gratis to any teacher wishing to examine the book with 
a view to introduction. 

TWELFTH EDITION. 

Aditus Faciliores. 

AN EASY LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK, 

WITH VOCABULAEY. 

BY 

A. -W. POTTS, M.A., LL.D., 

Late Head-Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and sometime 
Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge ; 

AND THE 

Rev. 0. DARNELL, M.A., 

Late Head-Master of Oargilfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh, 
and Scholar of Pembroke and Downing 
Colleges, Cambridge. 

Contents^ 

PART L— Stories and Fables— The Wolf on Ms Death-Bed— Alex- 
ander and the Pirate— Zeno’s Teaching— Ten Heljaers—The Swallow 
and the Ants— Discontent— Pleasures of Country Life— The Wolf and 
the Lamb— Simplicity of Farm Life in Ancient Italy— The Conceited 
Jackdaw— The Ant and the ’Grasshopper— The Hares contemplate 
Suicide— The Clever Parrot— Simple Living— The Human Hand— The 
Bear- Value of Rivers— Love of the Country— Juno and the Peacock— 
The Camel— The Swallow and the Birds— The Boy and the Echo— The 
Stag and the Fountain— The Cat’s Device— The Human Figure— The 
Silly Crow— Abraham’s Death-Bed— The Frogs ask for a King— The 
Gods select severally a Favourite Tree — Hear the Other Side. 

PART IL— Historical Extracts— The Story op theFabh: Histori- 
cal Introduction— The Story of the Fabii. The Conquest op Teh : 
Historical Introduction— The Conquest of Veii. The Saoeipece op 
Dboius : Historical Introduction — ^The Sacrifice of Decius. 

PART III.— The First Roman Invasion of Britain— Introduction, 
to Extracts from Osesafs Commentaries— The First Roman Invasion of 
Britain. 

PART IV*— The Life of Alexander the Great— Historical Intro- 
duction— Life, and Campaigns of Alexander the Great. 

Appendix. Vocabulary. Addenda, 

Two Mam to Illustrate the First Roman Invasion of Britain and the 
Ccm/paigns of Alexmder the Great, 
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First Latin Sentences and Prose. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A,, late Soitolar of Pembroke College, Cambridge; 
Assistant- Master at Fettes College. With Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. Also 
issued in Two Parts, Is. 6d. each. 

Saturday Review.— ‘‘This is just the right sort of help the beginner wants. 

It is certainly a book to be recommended for preparatory schools or the 

lower classes of a public school.” 

Educational Review. — “ Form masters in search of a new composition book 
will welcome this publication.” 

A First Latin Reader. 

With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By K. P. Wilson, M.A., Fettes 
College. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Thessaly. 

An Elementary Latin Reading -Book, with Notes and Vocabulary. By 
J. W. E. Peaecb, M.A., Headmaster of Merton Court Preparatory School, 
Sidcup ; late Assistant-Master, University College School, London, With 
a Preface by J. L. Paton, M.A., late Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge ; Headmaster of the Crammar School, Manchester. Is, 

Guardian.— “ A striking and attractive volume. Altogether, we have here 
quite a noteworthy little venture, to which we wish all success.” 

Latin Verse Unseens. 

By G. Middleton, M.A., Classical Master, Aberdeen Grammar School, 
late Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; Joint-Author of ‘Student's 
Companion to Latin Authors.* Is. 6d. 

Schoolmaster.—-** They form excellent practice in ‘unseen* work, in a great 
variety of style and subject. For purposes of general study and as practice for 
examinations the book is a thoroughly useful one.** 

Latin Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By L. C. Vaughan Wilkes, M.A. 2s. 

Army and Navy Gazette.— “ Will be found very useful by candidates for 
entrance to Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the Militia.’* 

5tonyhurst Latin Grammar. 

By Rev. John Gbeard. Second Edition. Pp,199. 8s, 

Aditus Faciliores Grasci. 

An Easy Greek Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the late 
A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D., and the Rev, C. Darnbll, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

Camenarum Flosculos in Usum Fettesianorum decerptos 
Notts quibusdam illustraverunt A. Gul. Potts, M.A., LL.D. ; 
Gul. a, Hbard, M.A., LL.I). New Impression. Crown 8vo, 8s. di 
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Greek Accidence. 

For Use in Preparatory and Public Schools, By T. C, Weathbrhead, 
M.A., Headmaster, Choir School, King’s College, Osunbridge; formerly of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. Is, 6d. 
Literature.—' ‘ Not the least of its merits is the clearness of the type, both 
G-reek and English.” 

Pilot. — "The most useful book for beginners we have seen.” 

The Messenian. Wars. 

An Elementary Greek Eeader. With Exercises and Full Vocabulary. By 
H. W. Auden, M.A., Principal, U^per Canada College, Toronto ; formerly 
Assistant-Master, Pettes College, Edinburgh ; late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. Is. 6d. 

Saturday Review. — "A far more spirited narrative than the Anabasis^ We 
warmly commend the book.” 

Higher Greek Prose. 

With an Introduction by H. W. Auden, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada 
College, Toronto. 2s. 6d. *** Key {for Teachers OTily)^ 5su net 
Guardian. — "The selection of passages for translation into G-reek is certainly 
well made.” 

Journal of Education. — "A manual of well-graduated exercises in Greek 
Prose Composition, ranging from short sentences to continuous pieces,” 

Lower Greek Prose. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A., Assistant-Master in Pettes College, Edinburglv 
2a. 6d, \* A Key {for Teachers only), 5s. net. 

School Guardian. — "A well-arranged book, designed to meet the needs of 
middle forms in schools.” 

Higher Greek Unseens. 

For the Use of Higher Forms and University Students. Selected, with 
Introductory Hints on Translation, by H. W. Auden, M.A., Principal, 
Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, 
Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 

Educational Times. — "It contains a good selection quite difficult enough 
for the highest forms of public schools.” 

Schoolmaster, — "The introductory remarks ou style and translation form 
eminently profitable preliminary reading for the earnest and diligent worker in 
the golden mine of classical scholarship.’ 

Greek Unseens. 

Being One Hundebd Passages fob Translation at Sight in Junior 
Classes. Selected and arranged. With Introduction by W» Lobban, M.A., 
Classical Master, The High School, Glasgow. 2s. 

This little book is designed for the use of those preparing for the Leaving Cer- 
tificate, Scotch Prelimin ary^L^odon^jdatric^ari^ and similar exanojuatio ng in 
Greeic. Tke extractnure drawn from over a score of irfeereut authors, and regard' 
has been had in the selection to literary or historical interest, and in the arrange- 
ment to progressive difficulty. 
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Greek Verse Unseens, 

By T. B. Mills, M.A., Lecturer in Classics, University College, Dundee, 
formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; Joint- Author of ‘Student’s 
Companion to Latin Authors.* Is. 6d. 

School Guardian.— “ A capital selection made with much discretion It 

is a great merit that the selections are intelligible apart from their context.” 

University Correspondent. — “This careful and judicious selection should 
he found very useful in the higher forms of schools and in preparing for less 
advanced University examinations for Honours.” 


Greek Test Papers. 

By James Moib, LittD., LL.D., late co-Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School. 
2s. 6d. 

A Key {for Teachers mly\ 6s. net 

University Correspondent.— “ This useful book The papers are based 

on the long experience of a practical teacher, and should prove extremely help- 
ful and suggestive to all teachers of Greek.” 


Greek Prose Phrase Book. 

Based on Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, and Plato. Arranged accord- 
ing to subjects, with Indexes. By H. W, Aijden, M.A., Editor of 
‘Meissner’s Latin Phrase Book.’ Interleaved, 8s. 6d. 

' Spectator.— “A good piece of work, and likely to be useful.” 

Athensaum.— “ A useful little volume, helpful to hoys who are learning to 
write Greek prose.” 

Journal of Education.— “ Of great service to schoolboys and schoolmasters 
alike. The idea of interleaving is especially commendable.” 


Ari5tophane5 — Pax. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H, Shaeplet, M. A,, late Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In 1 vol. 12s, 6d. net 

A Short History of the Ancient Greeks from the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 

By P. Giles, Litt.D., LL.D., University Reader in Comparative Philology, 
Cambridge. With Maps and Illustrations. [In preparation^ 

Outlines of Greek History. 

By the Same Atjthoe. In 1 voL , [In preparation, 

A Manual of Classical Geography. 

By John L\ Mtrbs, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College; Professor of 
Aicient History, Oxford. [2n preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS’ 

ILLUSTRATED 

CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

Gbnbeal Editor— H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 

Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master at 
Fettes College ; late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell Uni- 
versity Scholar. 


Literature 0—** The best we bave seen of tbe ne'w type of school- 
book.” 

AoaitemyM—** "If the price of this series is considered, we know 
not where to look for its equal.” 

Pubiie Sehoei Magaxine.'-*^ The plates and maps seem to have 
been prepared regardless of cost. We wonder how it can all be done 
at the price.” 


BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

Caesar— Gallic War, Books I. -III. 

By J. M. Hardwioh, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rngby ; late Scholar of 
St John’s College, Cambridge. With or without Vocabulary. Is. 6d. 

Caesar— Gallic War, Books IV., V. 

By Rev. St J. B. Wtnne-Willson, M.A., Headmaster, Haileybury College ; 
late Scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge. With or without Vocabulary, 
Is. 6d. Vocabulary separately, 3d. 

Caesar— Gallic War, Books VI., VII. 

By C. A. A. Du Pontbt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow. With or with- 
ont Vocabulary. Is. 6d. 

Virgil— Qeorgic I. 

By J. Sabgbaunt, M.A., Assistant -Master at Westminster; late Scholar , 
of University College, Oxford. Is, 6d. 

Virgil— Qeorgic IV. 

By J. Sarqbaukt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster; late Scholar of 
University College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 
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BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TBXTS-cmfimted. 


Virgil— yEneid, Books V., VI. 

By Eev. St J. B. Wtnni! Willson, M.A., Headmaster, flaileylmry 
College. Is. 6d. 

Ovid— Metamorphoses (Selections). 

By J. H. Vince, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Braddeld. Is. 6d. 

Ovid — Elegiac Extracts. 

By K B. Burnaby, M.A, Oxon. ; Classical Master, Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. Is. 6d. 

Arrian — Anabasis, Books L, IL 

By H. W. Auden, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge; 
Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant- Master 
at Fettes College. 2s, 6d. 

Homer — Odyssey, Book VI. 

By E. E. Sikes, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. Is. 6d. 

Homer— Odyssey, Book VIL 

By E. E. Sikes, M,A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. [In jprepa/ration, 

Demosthenes — Olynthiacs, 1-3. 

By H. Shaepley, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus College, Oxford ; Assistant- 
Master at Hereford School. Is. 6d. 

Horace— Odes, Books L, IL 

By J. Saegbaunt, M.A., late Scholar of University College, Oxford; 
Assistant-Master at Westminster. Is. 6d. 

Horace — Odes, Books IIL, IV, 

By J. Sargbaunt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster. Is. 6d. 

Cicero— In Catilinam, L-IV, 

By H. W. Auden, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge; 
Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master 
at Fettes College. Is. 6d. 

.Cicero— De Senectute and De Amicitia. 

By J, H. ViNOE, M. A., Assistant-Master at Bradfield. 

[In prepa/ration, 

Cicero — Pro Lege Manilla and Pro Archia. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke Ciollege, Camhti^ ; 
Assistant-Master at Fettes College. 2s. 6d. 
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BLACKWOODS* CLASSICAL TEXTS-cort'W 


Cicero — Select Letters. 

By Eev. T. Nickmn, M.A., Assistant-Master at RossalL 2s. 6d. 

Cicero— Pro Caecina. 

By Rev. J. M. Ltjpton, M.A. Cantab., Assistant-Master at Marlborongb 
College. [In 

Tacitus — Agricola. 

By F. Moeland Simpson, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge; Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School. [In ^j^eparatim, 

Xenophon— Anabasis, Books L, IL 

By A. Jagobe, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; Head- 
master, Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Mansfield. Is. 6d. 

Sallust— Jugurtha. 

By I. F.^SmbdIiKY, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster ; late Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Is. 6d. 

Euripides — Hercules Furens. 

By E. H. Blakbnby, M.A., Headmaster, King’s School, Ely. 2s. 6d. 

Livy— Book XXVIII. 

By G. Middleton, M.A., Classical Master in Aberdeen Grammar School ; 
and Professor A. Soutbr, D.Iitt., Yates Professor of New Testament Greek, 
Mansfield College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Livy— Book IX. 

By J. A, Niokltn, B.A., late Scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge; 
Assistant-Master at Liverpool College. [In prefpafaUon, 

Nepos— Select Lives. 

By Rev. E. J. W. Houghton, D.B., Headmaster of Rossall School. 

[In the prm. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH. 

Historical Reader of Early French. 

Containing Passages Illnstrative of the Growth of the French Language 
from the Earliest Times to the end of the 15th Century. By Hbrbbbt A. 
Strong, LL.I)., Officier de I’lnstruction Publique, Professor of Latin, 
University College, Liverpool; and L. D. Barnett, M,A,, LittD. 3s. 
Guardian. — ‘‘A most valuable companion to the modem handbooks on his- 
torical French grammar.” 


D 
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The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. 

By Alfred Mbroibb, L.4s-L,, Lecturer on French Lan^age and Literature 
in the University of St Andrews, 3s. 6d. 

Educational Times.— ** A very useful book, which admirably accomplishes 

its object of helping students preparing for examinations It is on rather 

novel lines, which commend themselves at once to any one who has had to teach 
the subject.” 

French Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By N. E. Toes, B.A. 2s. 6d. 

Journal of Education.— ** A distinctly good book May be unreservedly 

commended.” 

A First Book of “Free Composition” in French. 

By J. Edmond Mansion, B.-4s-L., Headmaster of Modern Languages iu the 
Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. Is. 

School World.— “We recommend it warmly to all teachers of French, and 
trust that it will have a wide circulation.” 

French Test Papers for Civil Service and University 
Students. 

Edited by Emile B. lb FRANgois, French Tutor, Redcliff House, Win- 
chester House, St Ives, &c., Clifton, Bristol. 2s. 

Weekly Register.— “Deserves as much praise as can be heaped on it 

Thoroughly good work throughout.” 

All French Verbs in Twelve Hours (except Defective 
Verbs). 

By Alfred J. Wyatt, M.A. Is. 

Weekly Register. — “Altogether unique among French grammatical helps, 
with a system, with a d'ceil, with avoidance of repetition, with a premium 
on intellectual study, which constitute a new departure.” 

The Children’s Guide to the French Languag-e. 

By Annib G. Ferribb, Teacher of French in the Ladies’ College, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. Is. 

Schoolmaster. — “ The method is good, and the book will be found helpful 
by those who have to teach French to small children.” 


GERMAN. 

A History of German Literature. 

By John G Robertson, Ph.D., Professor of German in the University 
of London. 10s. 6d. net. 

^ Times.— “ In such an enterprise even a tolerable approach to success is some- 
thing of an achievement, and in regard to German literature Mr Robertson 
appears to have made a nearer Approach than any other English writer.” 

Outlines of the History of German Literature. 

For the Use of Schools. By the Same Author. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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DR LUBOVIUS’ GERMAN SERIES. 

A Practical German Grammar, Reader and Writer. 

By Louis LuboyeuSj Ph.D., German Master, HiUhead High School, Glas- 
gow; Lecturer on German, TJ.F.C. Training College; Examiner for Degrees 
in Arts, Uiiiversity of Glasgow. , 

Part I.— Elementary. 2s, 

Part II, 3s. 

Lower Qertnan. 

Reading, Supplementary Grammar with Exercises, and Material for Com. 
position. With Notes and Vocabulary, and Ten Songs in Sol-Ea Notation. 
By Louis Lubovius, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 

Atliens 9 Uin.“'*The volume is well designed.’* 

Preparatory Schools Review.— ** A capital reading-book for middle forms,” 

Prog:fessive German Composition. 

With copious Notes and Idioms, and First Introduction to German 
Philology,, By Louis Lubovius, Ph.D. 8s. 6d. 

AUo m Two ParU 

Progressive German Composition. 2s. 6d. 

A Key {for Teachers only)^ Ss. net 
First Introduction to German Philology. Is. 6d. 

Journal of Education.— The passages for translation are well selected, 
and the notes to the passages, as well as the grammatical introduction, give 

real assistance The part of the book dealing with Gtoan philology deserves 

great praise.” 


A Compendious German Reader. 

Consisting of Historical Extracts, Specimens of German Lii^atnre, Lives 
of German Authors, an Outline of German History (1640-1890), Biographical and 
Historical Notes. ' Especially adapted for the use of Army Classes, ^y G. B. 
Beak, M.A, 25, 6d. 

Guardian.— “ This method of compilation is certainly an improvement on the 
hotch-potch of miscellaneous passages to be found in many of the older books.” 

Spartanerjfitiglinge. A Story of Life in a Cadet College. 

By Paul von Szozbpa^bki. Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by J. M. 
Morrison, M.A., Master fn Modern' Langu^es, ' Aberdeen Grammar 
, School. 2s, . , 

Scotsman!—** An admirable reader for teaching German oh the new nrethod, 
and is sure to prove popular both with students and with teachers,” 

A German Reader for Technical Schools. 

' By Ewald F. Sboklbr, Senior Languag^e Ma^er at the Birmin^m Muni- 
c^al Day School; German Lecturer, Birmingham Evening School; French 
Lecturer, Stourbridge Technical School. 2s. 
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SPANISH. 

A Spanish Grammar. 

With Copious Exercises in Translation and Composition; Easy readm<> 
Lessons and Extracts from Spanish Authors ; a List of Idioms ; a Glossary 
of Commercial Terms (English-Spanish) ; and a copious General Vocabulary 
(Spanish-Bnglish). By William A. Kessbn, Teacher of Spanish, Billhead 
High School, Glasgow. 3s. 6d. 

Investors* Review,— To the student who wishes to master the Spanish 
language for commercial or literary purposes this admirable little book will 
prove invaluable,’* 

Commerce.—^* Contains practically all that is necessary for the acquirement 
of a working knowledge of the language.” 


MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. 

With numerous Examples, Revision Tests, and Examination Papers. By 
A. Vbitoh Lothian, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., Mathematical and Science 
Lecturer, E.C. Training College, Glasgow. With Answers. 3s. 6d. 

Guardian.— ** A work of first-rate importance We should find it hard 

to suggest any improvement We venture to predict that when the book 

becomes known, it will command a very wide circulation in our public schools 
and elsewhere,” 

Practical Arithmetical Exercises. 

Fob Sbnioe Pupils in Schools. Containing upwards of 8000 Examples, 
consisting in great part of Problems, and 760 Extracts from Examination 
Papers. Second Edition, Revised. 364 pages, 3s. With Answers^ 8s. 6d, 
James Welton, Esq., Lectwrer on Education, md Master of Method, 
Yorkshi/re College.—*^ Your ‘ Practical Arithmetic ’ seems to me the most complete 
collection of exercises in existence. Both idea and execution are excellent.’* 

Elementary Algebra. 

The Complete Book, 288 pp., cloth, is. With A'nswers, 2s. 6d. Answers 
sold separately, price 9d. Ft. I., 64 pp., 6d. Pt. IL, 64 pp., 6d. Pt. 
III., 70 pp., 6d. Pt. IV., 96 pp., 9d. Answers to Pts, L, IL, III., each 
2d. Answers to Pt. IV., 3d. 

Educational News.— “A short and compact introduction to algebra The 

exercises are remarkably good, and the arrangement of the subject-matter is on 
the soundest principles. The work is, on the whole, to be commended as being 
at once inexpensive and scholarly.” 

Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 

With 7200 Examples and Answers. 264 pp. 2s. 6d. Also in Six Parts, 
limp cloth, price fid. each. 

Teachers’ Monthly.— “ The examples are mainly concrete, as tney should 
be, are of all varieties, and, what is most important, of the right amount of 
difficulty.’ 

Educational News,—** This is, as a matter of fact, at once a handbook and a 
handy book. It is an absolute storehouse of exercises in mental computations. 
Therearemost valuable practical, hints to teachers.” 
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Modern Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, and 
Circle. 

An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. Tmno, D.Se., Headmaster of Spier’s 
School, Beith. 3s. 

Schoolmaster. — Each branch of this wide subject is treated with brevity, 
it is true, and yet with amazing completeness considering the size of the volume. 
So earnest and reliable an effort deserves success.” 

Journal of Education. — '‘An exceedingly useful text -book, fuE enough 
for nearly every educational purpose, and yet not repellent by overloading.” 

Educational News.— “A book which will easEy take rank among the best of 
its kind. The subject is treated with complete thoroughness and honesty,” 

Mensuration. 

128 pp., cloth. Is. Also in Two Parts. Ft. I., Parallelograms and Tri- 
angles. 64 pp. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. Pt. II., Circles and Solids, 
64 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Answers may be had separately, price 2d. 
each Part. 

Educational Times.— “The explanations are always clear and to the point, 
while the exercises are so exceptionally numerous that a wide selection is offered 
to the students who make use of the book.” 

Higher Arithmetic. 

For Ex-Standard and Continuation Classes. 128 pp. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 
With Amw&rSi cloth, lid. Answers may be bad separately, price 3d, 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifiy^Fiflh Thousand* 

Elements of Modern Geography. 

By tbe Rev. Albxandee Maokat, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Revised to the 
present time. Pp. 300. 3s. 

Schoolmaster. — “For senior pupils or pupil-teacbers the book contains all ' 

that is desirable It is well got up, and bears tbe mark of much care in the 

authorship and editing.” 

One Hundred and Ninety-Sixth Thousand* 

Outlines of Modem Geography. 

By tie Samb Aothor. Revised to tie present time. Pp. 128. Is. 

These ‘ Outlines ' — in many respects an epitome of the ‘ Elements * — are care- 
fully prepared to meet the wants of heginners. The arrangement is the same 
as in the Author's larger works. . 

One Hundred and Fifth Thousand* 

First Steps in Geography. 

By tie Sam Aiithob. 18mo, pp. 56.' Sewed, 4d. ; in clotl, 6d. 
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A Manual of Classical Geography. 

By John L. Mtbbs, M.A., Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 

\I% ;prepafati<m» 


CHEMISTRY AND POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 

Forty Elementary Lessons in Chemistry. 

By W. L. Saegant, M.A., Headmaster, Oakham School, Illustrated, 
Is. 6d. 

Glasgow Herald. — “Remarkably well arranged for teaching purposes, and 
shows the compiler to have a real grip of sound educational principles. The book 
is clearly written and aptly illustrated.” 

Inorganic Tables, with Notes and Equations. 

By H. M. Timpany, B.Sc., Science Master, Borough Technical School, 
Shrewsbury. Crown 8vo, Is. 

Things of Everyday. 

A Popular Science Reader on Some Common Things, With Illus- 
trations. 2s, 

Guardian.—** Will be found useful by teachers in elementary and continuation 

schools who have to conduct classes in the ‘science of common things,’ Well 

and strongly bound, and illustrated by beautifully clear diagrams.” 


GEOLOGY. 

An Intermediate Text-Book of Geology. 

By Professor Chaeles Lapwobth, LL.D., University, Birmingham. 
Pounded on Dr Page’s * Introductory Text-Book of Geology.’ With Illus- 
trations, 5s. 

Educational News;— ** The work is lucid and attractive, and will take high 
rank among the best text-books on the subject,” 

Publishers* Circular.— *‘ The arrangement of the new book is in every way 
excellent, and it need hardly he said that it is thoroughly up to date in all 

details Simplicity and clearness in the book are as pronounced as its accuracy, 

and students and teachers alike will find it of lasting benefit to them.” 

Education.— “The name of the- Author is a guarantee that the subject is 
effectively treated, and the information and views up to date,” 


PAL^ONTOLOQY. 

A Manual of Paleontology. 

For the Use of Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles of 
Palsaontology. By Professor H. allevne Nicholson, Aberdeen, and 
Riohaed Ltdekkbb, B.A., P.G.S, &c. Third Edition. Entirely rewritten 
and greatly enlarged, 2 vols, 8to, with U19 Engravings, 63s. 
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PHYSICAL QEOQRAPHY. 

Fifteenth Edition^ Revised, 

Introductory Text- Book of Physical Geography. 

With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. By David Page, LL.D., &c., Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the Durham College of Science, Newcastle. Bevised 
by Professor Charles Lapwoeth. 2s. 6d. 

^ Athenseum.— “The divisions of the subject are so clearly defined, the explana- 
tions are so lucid, the relations of one portion of the subject to another are so 
satisfactorily shown, and, above all, the bearings of the allied sciences to Physical 
Geography are brought out with so much precision, that every reader will feel 
that difficulties have been removed and the path of study smoothed before him.” 

PSYCHOLOGY AND LOGIC. 

An Introductory Text- Book of Logic. 

With Numerous Examp^les and Exercises. By Sydnet Herbert Mellone, 
M.A. (Lond.), D.Sc. (Edin.) ; Examiner in Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Fifth Edition, Bevised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Scotsman, — “This is a well -studied academic text -book, in which the 
traditional doctrine that has been handed down from Aristotle to the univer- 
sity professors of to-day is expounded with clearness, and upon an instructive 
system which leads up naturally to the deeper and different speculations involved 

in modern logic The book, in fine, is an excellent workiug text-book of its 

subject, likely to prove useful both to students and to teachers.^* 

Elements of Psychology. 

By Sydney Herbert Mellone, M,A. (Bond.), D.Sc. (Edin.), and Margaret 
Drummoitd, M.A. (Edin.) Second Edition, Bevised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Scotsman.— “Thoroughness is a feature of the work, and, treating psychology 
as a living science, it will be found fresh, suggestive, and up-to-date.*^ 

Education. — “ The authors of this volume have made satisfactory^ use of 
accredited authorities; in addition, they have pursued orimal investigatious 
and conducted experiments, with the result that great frefliness of treatment 
marks their contribution to the teaching of psychology ** 

A Short History of Logic. 

By Bobbbt Adamson, LL.D., Late Professor of Logic in the University of 
Glasgow. Edited by W. B. Soblby, Litt.D.,^ LL.D., Fellow of the British 
Academy, Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, 5s net. . ^ , . -i 

“There is no other History of Logic — short or long — in English, and no similar 
short work in any other language.” 

FORESTRY. 

The Elements ol British Forestry. 

A Handbook for Forest Apprentices and Students of Forestry. By John 
Nisbbt, D.(E., Professor of Forestry at the West of Scotland Agricultural 
College, Author of ^ The Forester.’ Crown 8vo, 5s. dd. net. 

Forest Entomology. ^ , 

By A. T. Gillandbrs, Wood Manager to His Grace the Duke of N^humber- 
land, K.G. Second Edition, Bevised. With 851 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 
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ELEMENTARY SERIES. 

BLACKWOODS’ 


LITERATURE READERS. 


Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., LLD., 

Protessor of Education in the University ol London. 


BOOK I. . 
BOOK H. . 
BOOK in. . 
BOOK IV. . 


Pp. 228. Price Is. 

Pp. 276. Price Is. 4d. 
Pp. 303. Price Is. 6d. 
Pp. 381. Price Is. 6d. 


NOTE. 

This new Series would seek to do for Literature what has 
already been done by many series of School Readers ^ 
History, Geography, and Science. Many teachers feel that 
their pupils should be introduced as soon as possible to the 
works of the great writers, and that reading may be learnt 
from these works at least as well as l^rom coropilations 
specially written for the young. Because recent changes 
in inspection, the present is a specially suitable time for 
the Introduction of such a series into Elementary Schools. 
In the ^Preparatory Departments o1^ Secondary Schools the 
need fer such a series is clamant. 

it is to be noted that the books are not manuals of 
English literature, but merely Readers, the matter of which 
IS ^rawn entirely from authors of recognised standing. All 
the^ usuai aids given in Readers are supplied ; but ilfiistra» 
tidns, as affording no help in dealing witii Literature, are 
excluded irom the Wies. 


“ The volumes, which are capitally printed, consist of selected 
readings of increasing dif0.Gulty, to which notes and exercises are 
added at the end. The selected pieces are admirably chosen, especially 
in the later books, which will form a beginning for a really sound 
and wide appreciation of the stores of good English verse and 
prose.”— AiAeMffjtti. 

“The selected readings .are interesting, and possessed of real 

literary value. The books are well bound, the paper is excellent, 
and the unusual boldness and clear spacing of the type go far to 
compensate for the entire absence of pictorial illustrations. 

very excellent gradus to the more accessible heights of the 

English Parnassus The appendices on spelling, word-building. 

and grammar are the work of a skilful, practical teacher.”— Pa// 
Mall Gazette, 

‘"li we had the making of the English Educational Code for 
Elementary Schools, we should insert a regulation that all boys and 
girls should spend two whole years on these four books, and on 
nothing else.^’— Bradfojpd Observer, 

“The books are graded with remarkable skill,”— B/asyew Herald, 
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•' Absolutely the best set of all the history readers that have hitherto 
been published.”— Guardian, 

THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 

FOR THE CHILDREN OP THE BRITISH EMPIRE. (In Five Books.) 
By Me Be SYNQE. 

Wiib Coloured Frontispieces and numerous Illustrations by 
B> M, Synge, A,R,B„ and Maps* 


BOOK I. ON THE SHORES OF THE GREAT SEA Is. 4d. 
Colonial Edition. Is. fid. 


The Home of Abraham— Into Africa— 
Joseph in Egypt— The Children of Israel— 
The First Merchant Fleet— Hiram, King of 
Tyre— King Solomon’s Fleet— The Story of 
Carthage— The Story of the Argonauts— The 
Siege of Troy— The Adventures of Ulysses— 
The Dawn of History— The Pall of Tyre— 
The Eise of Carthage— Hanno’s Adventures 
—The Battle of Marathon— King Ahasuerus 
—How Leonidas kept the Pass— Some 


Greek Colonies— Athens— The Death of 
Socrates— The Story of Romulus and Remus 
— HowHoratius kept the Bridge— Coriolanus 
—Alexander the Great— King of Macedonia 
— The Conquest of India — Alexander’s 
City— The Roman Fleet— The Adventures of 
Hannibal— The End of Carthage — The 
Triumph of Rome— Juhus Caesar— The 
Plight of Pompey— The Death of Caesar, 


BOOK II. THE DISCOVERY OF NEW WORLDS. Is. fid. 


The Roman World— The Tragedy of Nero— 
The Great Fire in Rome— The Destruction 
of Pompeii— Marcus Aurelius— Christians to 
the Lions— A New Rome— The Armies of 
the North— King Arthur and his Knights— 
How the Northmen conquered England— 
The First Crusade— Frederick Barbarossa — 
The Third Crusade- The Days of Chivalry 
—Queen of the Adriatic— The Story of 
Marco Polo — Dante’s Great Poem— The 


Maid of Orleans — Prince Henry, the Sailor— 
The Invention of Printing — Vasco da Gama’s 
Great Voyage — Golden Goa— Christopher 
Columbus— The Last of the Moors— Dis- 
covery of the New World— Columbus in 
Chains— Discovery of the Pacific— Magel- 
lan’s Straits— Montezuma— Siege and Pall of 
Mexico — Conquest of Peru — A Great 
Awakening. 


BOOK III. THE AWAKENING OF EUROPE, is. 6d. 
Colomal Edition, is. 9d. 


Story of the Netherlands— The Story of 
Martin Luther— The Massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew— The Siege of Leyden— William 
the Silent — Drake's Voyage round the 
World— The Great Armada— Virginia— Story 
of the Revenge — Sir Walter Raleigh— The 
‘Fairy Queen’ — First Voyage of the East 
India Company — Henry Hudson — Captain 
John Smith— The Founding of Quebec— 
The Pilgrim Fathers— Thirty Years of War 
— The Dutch at Sea — Van Riebeek’s Colony 


—Oliver Cromwell— Two Famous Admirals 
— De Ruyter— The Founder of Pennsyl- 
vania— The ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’— William’s 
Invitation— The Stnzggle in Ireland— The 
Siege of Vienna by the Turks— The Story of 
the Huguenots— The Battle -of Blenheun^ — 
How Peter the Great learned Shipbuilding 
—Charles XII. of Sweden— The Boyhood of 
Frederick the Great— Anson's Voyage round 
the World— Maria Theresa— The Story of 
Scotland. 
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THE STORY OF THE WORLD — continued. 


BOOK IV. THE STRUGGLE FOR: SEA POWER, is. 9d. 


The Story of the Great Mogul— Robert 
Olive— The Black Hole of Calcutta— The 
Struggle for North America— George Wash- 
ington— How Pitt saved England— The Fall 
of Quebec— “The Great Lord Hawke”— 
The Declaration of Independence— Cajitain 
Cook’s Story— James Bruce and the Nile— 
The Trial of Warren Hastings — Maria 
Antoinette — The Fall of the Bastile — 
Napoleon Bonaparte— Horatio Nelson— The 
Adventures of Mungo Park — The Travels of 
Baron Humboldt— The Battle of the Nile— 


Copenhagen — Napoleon — Trafalgar — The 
Death of Nelson — The Rise of Wellington— 
The First Australian Colony— Story of the 
Slave Trade— The Defence of Saragoza— Sir 
John Moore at Corunna — The Victory of 
Talavera— The Peasant Hero of the Tyrol— 
The “Shannon” and the “Chesapeake”— 
Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow — Wellmg- 
ton’s Victories in Spain— The Fall of the 
Empire— Story of the Steam Engine — Water* 
loo— The Exile of St Helena, 


BOOK V. GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 2s. 


How Spain lost South America — ^The Greek 
War— Victoria, Queen of England— The 
Great Boer Trek— The Story of Natal— The 
Story of Canada— The Winning of the West 
—A Great Arctic Expedition— Discoveries in 
Australia— The Last King of Prance— Louis 
Kossuth and Hungary— The Crimean War— 
The Indian Mutiny— King of United Italy 
—Civil War in America— The Mexican Re- 
volution-Founding the German Empire— 
The Franco-German War— The Dream of 
Cecil Rhodes— The Dutch Republics in 


South Africa— Livingstone’s discoveries m 
Central Africa— China's Long Sleep— Japan, 
Britain’s Ally— Russia— The Annexation of 
Burma — The Story of Afghanistan— The 
Empire of India — Gordon, the Hero of 
Khartum— The Redemption of Egypt— The 
Story of British West Africa— The Story of 
Uganda — The Pounding of Rhodesia — 
British South Africa — The Dominion of 
Canada — Australia — The New Nation — 
Freedom for Cuba— Reign of Queen Victoria 
—Welding the Empire— Citizenship. 


Also in 2 volumes, at 3s. 6d. each net, suitable aa prize books. 


Uniform with this Series. 


THE WORLD’S CHILDHOOD. 

With numerous Illustrations by Brinsley Le Pann, 


I. STORIES OF THE FAIRIES. lod. 

CONTENTS 


1. Lit-tle Red Ri-ding Hood, 

2. The Three Bears. 

3. The Snow-Child. 

4. Tom Thumb. 

5. The Ug-ly Duck-ling. 

6. Puss in Boots. 

7. The Lit-tle Girl and the Oats. 

8. Jack and the Bean-Stalk. 

9. Gol-dy. 

10. Cm-der-el-la— part I. 


11. Oin-der-el-la— Part II. 

12. The Lost Bell. 

13. Jack the Gi-ant Kill-er, 

14. Star-bright and Bird-ie. 

16. Beau-ty and the Beast.*; 

16. Peach-Dar-ling. 

17. In Search of a Night’s Rest. 

18. Dick Whit-ting-ton and his Oat. 

19. The Sleep-ing Beau-ty. 


II. STORIES OF THE GREEK GODS AND HEROES. lod. 

CONTENTS. 


1. A-bout the Gods. 

2. The Names of the Gods. 

3. Tum-ed in-to Stone. 

4. The Shin-ing Ohar-i-ot. 

6. The Laur-el Tree. 

6. A Horse with Wings. 

7. The Cy-press Tree. 

8. The Fruits of the Earth. 

9. Ou-pid»s Gold-en Ar-rows. 

10. Pan’s Pine. 

11. A Long Sleep. 

12. The Re-ward of Kind-ness. 


18. At-a-lan-ta’s Race. 

14. The Stor-y of Al-ces-tis. 

15. The Snow-White Bull. 

16. The Spi-der and his Web 

17. I-Q— the White Cow. 

18. The Three Gold-en Ap-ples. 

19. The 01-ive Tree. 

20. A Boy Her-o of Old. 

21. The Thread of Ar-i-ad-ue. 

22. The Boy who tried to Fly. 

23. The Gold-en Harp. 
Teacher’s Appendix. 
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“If history can be given a form likely to make it palatable to young folks, “F” 
has succeded in doing so in these ‘ Stories of the English.' It is no exaggeration to 
say that the book represents not only a masterpiece in literature for children, 
but a work of no slight value for the national Scotsman, 

STORIES OF THE ENGLISH 
FOR SCHOOLS. 

By F. 

FOR JUNIOR SCHOLARS, 

VoL. I.-FROM THE COMING OP THE ENGLISH TO THE ARMADA. -Is. 6cl. 

CONTENTS.— The coming of the "White Horse—The coming of the Cross— The Fight 
with the Raven— Alfred the Great— Edward the Confessor- William the Oonquerer— The 
Kings of the Golden Broom— Richard Lion-Heart— King John and Magna Charts- Earl 
Simon the Righteous— Edward the Englishman— Bannockburn and Berkeley— The Lions 
and the Lilies— A King dethroned— Prince Hal— King Harry- The Wars of the Roses— 
Henry VIII. and the Revolt from Rome— Edward VI. and Mary- Elizabeth, the Great 
Queen : (1) English Adventurers and the Cruise of the Pelican ; (2) Mary, Queen of Scots ; 
(3) Papist Plots and the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew; (4) The Armada. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— BoveT Castle— The Pharos, Dover— Norsemen— Homes of our 
Ancestors— Chateau Gaillard— Tomb of a Crusader (Gervase Alard), Wmchelsea Church— 
Carnarvon Castle- Coronation Chair, Westminster Abbey— Knights of the Fourteenth 
Century— Edward the Third- The Battle of Cressy— Tomb of Edward the Third, West- 
minster Abbey— Tomb of the Black Prince, Canterbury Cathedral— Richard II. on his 
voyage to Ireland— Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey— Henry V. with Military 
Attendants— Henry V. addressing his Army— Joan of Arc- The Crowning of Henry VII. 
on Bosworth Field— Henry VIII.— Wolsey— Sir Thomas More taking leave of his Daughter 
—Calais during the Sixteenth Century— Queen Elizabeth— The Amada— Drake— Mary, 
Queen of Scots— Drake playing Bowls with his Captains— Sir Walter Raleigh. 

FOR SENIOR SCHOLARS. 

VoL. II.— THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER AND GREATER BNGLAND.-ts. Bd. 

CONTENTS.— The First of the Stuarts— The Struggle for Power— The Puritan Tyranny 
—The Second Struggle for Power : Charles II.— The Revolution— The Fight with France : 
The Dutch King— Queen Anne and Marlborough— Greater England— The Story of Anson— 
The Story of Wolfe— The Story of Captain Cook— The Story of Clive— The War of American 
Independence— The great French War— The Story of Nelson— The Story of the Great Duke 
—The End of the Stories. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— S&mQS I.— Bacon- Charles L— A Cavalier- Oliver Cromwell— The 
Great Fire of London— The Seven Bishops going to the Tower— Landing of William of 
Orange in England-Marlborough-Gihraltar— Chatham— Fight between the Cetdmim and 
the Manila Ship— General Wolfe— The Death of Captain Cook— Washington— Pitt— 
Napoleon Bonaparte— Nelson— H.M.S. Victory, Portsmouth Harbour— Duke of WeUington 
—Napoleon on board the Bellerophon. 

Moira 0* Neill, Author of ‘ Songs of the Glen of Antrim,’ writing to Mr Blackwood', 
says : “ F.’s ‘ Stories of the English ’ was written for my little daughter Susan. The* 
child is quite fascinated by it, but equally so are all the grown*up friends to whom 
I have shown it. I lent it once to a sailor uncle, and he sat up to all hours of that- 
night with it, and afterwards told me that he could hardly believe that such an 
account of Nelson’s great battles had been written by a woman, becsause it was 
technically accurate. And a soldier friend and critic used almost the same words 
about the account of MarIborough''s campaigns. F. is the most patient and faithful 
student of history that I kxmw. She has su<m a strong hterary sense thnt she simply 
could not write anything except in a literary form, and combined with it she has* 
that rare thing, a judicial mind. Thls^ I think, gives hex work m quite peculiar 
value.” 
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Standard Readers. 

Revised Edition, With Supplementary Pages, consisting of “Spelling 
Lists,” “ Word-Bnilding,” “Prefixes and Suffixes,” &c. Profusely Illus- 


trated with Superior Engravings. 

BOOK I. 40 Lessons . . . . 8d. 

BOOK II. 40 Lessons . , , , 9d. 

BOOK III. 60 Lessons . . . .Is. Od. 

BOOK ly. 60 Lessons . . . .Is. 3d. 

BOOK y. 60 Lessons . , . . Is. 4d. 

BOOK VI. 60 Lessons . . . . .Is. 6d. 


Schoolmaster.— “We strongly reconxmend these books Children will be 

sure to like them; the matter is extremely suitable and interesting, the print 
very distinct, and the paper a pleasure to feel.” 


Infant Series. 

FIRST PICTURE PRIMER. . Sewed, 2d. ; cloth, 8d. 
SECOND PICTURE PRIMER . . Sewed, 2d. ; cloth, Sd. 
PICTURE READING SHEETS. 

1st Sebies. I 2nz) Series. 

Each containing 16 sheets, unmounted, 3s. 6d. Mounted on 8 boards, 
with cloth border, price 14s. ; varnished, 3s. 6d. per set extra. 

Or the 16 sheets laid on linen, varnished, and mounted on a roller, 
17s. 6d. 

THE INFANT PICTURE READER. With numerous Illustrations. 
Cloth, limp, 6d. 

Educational News.— “ Teachers will find these Primers a useful introduction 
to the art of reading. We consider them well adapted to their purpose.” 


Geographical Readers. 


With numerous Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMER. (For Stand. I.) 96 pp. 9d. 
BOOK I. (For Stand, IL) 96 pp. . . 9d. 

(For Stand, HI.) 156 pp. 

(Fpr Stand. IV.) 192 pp. 

(For Stand. V.) 256 pp. 

(For Stand. VI.) 256 pp. 


BOOK II. 
BOOK III. 
BOOK IV. 
BOOK V. 
BOOK VI. 


(For Stand. VEI.) 256 pp. 


Is. Od. 
Is. 3d. 
ls.,6d. 
Is. 6d. 
Is. 9d. 


Schoolmaster. — “ This is a really excellent series of Geographical Readers. 
The volumes! have, in common, the attractiveness which gopd paper, clear type, 
effective woodcuts, and durable binding can present ; whilst their contents, both 
as to quality and quantity, are so graded as to be admirably adapted to the 
several stages of the pupil*s progress.” 
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Historical Readers. 


With numerous Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations. 

SHORT STORIES FROM ENGLISH 

HISTORY 

FIRST HISTORICAL READER . 

SECOND HISTORICAL READER . 

THIRD HISTORICAL READER . 


160 pp. Is. Od, 
160 pp. Is. Od. 
224 pp. Is. 4d' 
256 pp. Is. 6d. 


Schoolmaster.— “These new Historical Readers have been carefully compiled. 
The facts are well selected ; the story is well told in language most likely to 
impress itself in the memory of young children; and the poetical pieces are 
fitting accompaniments to the prose.” 

School Board Chronicle.— “ The treatment is unconventional, hut always 
in good taste. The volumes will meet with much favour generally as lively, 
useful, high-toned Historical Readers.” 


Standard Authors. 

Adapted for Schools, 

HAWTHORNE’S TANGLBWOOD TALES. With Notes and Illustra- 
tions. 160 pp. Is. 2d. 


Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Life of the Author, for Junior Classes. 

EDINBURGH AFTER FLODDBN . 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, 3Jd. 

THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE . 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, 3Jd. 

THE BURIAL-MARCH OF DUNDEE 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, B^d. 

THE ISLAND OF THE SCOTS . . 82 pages, 2d. ; cloth, S^d. 

Teachers* Aid, -“Capital annotated editions Beautifully clear and 

painstaking; we commend them heartily to our brother and sister teachers.” 

Educational News.— “Useful issues of well-known poems The notes 

are exceedingly appropriate, and leave nothing in doubt. For class purposes 
we can specially recommend these little hooks.** 

School Recitation Books. 


BOOK I. 

32 pages 

. 


. 2d. 

BOOK II. 

32 pages 



. 2d. 

BOOK III. 

48 pages 



. 3d. 

BOOK IV. 

48 pages 



. 3d. 

BOOK V. 

64 pages 



. 4d. 

BOOK VI. 

64 pages 



4d. 


Schoolmistress.— “ These six hooks are a valuable contribution to school 
literature. The poems for each standard are judiciously chosen, the explanatory 
notes and questions at the end of every lesson are very suitable.” 
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Grammar and Analysis. 

BOOK 'H. 24 pages 
BOOK III. 24 pages 
BOOK 17, 48 pages 
BOOK V. 64 pages 
BOOK VI. 64 pages 
BOOK VII. 64 pages 


. Paper, IJd. ; clotli, 2Jd. 
. Paper, IJd, ; clotli, 2Jd. 
. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 

. Paper, 8d. ; cloth, 4d. 

. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 


Schoolmaster, — ‘^This is a series of good practical hooks whose merits ought 
to ensure for them a wide sale. Among their leading merits are simplicity in 
definitions, judicious recapitulation, and abundance of well-selected exercises 
for practice.” 

Teachers* Aid.— *'Por thoroughness, method, style, and high-class work, 

commend us to these little text-boolm A practical hand has impressed 

every line with individuality We are determined to use them in our own 

department.” 


Arithmetical Exercises. 


BOOK I. 

BOOK II. 

BOOK III. 

BOOK IV. 

BOOK V. 

BOOK VI. 

BOOK YII. 

HIGHBE ARITHMETIC 
tion Classes. 128 pp. . 


. Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2Jd. 
. Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2Jd. 
. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d, 

. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d, 

, Paper, 2d. j cloth, 3d. 

, Paper, 3d . ; cloth, 4d. 
Ex-Standard and Continua- 
. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 


AJVSWJSES may he had sepa/ratdy^ and are suppUed dwect 
to Teachers only. 

Schoolmaster.— “We can speak in terms of high praise respecting this series 
of Arithmetical Exercises. They have been carefully constructed. They are 

well graduated, and contain a large and varied collection of examples We 

can recommend the series to our readers.” 

Schoolmistress.— “ Large quantity, excellent quality, ^eat variety, and good 
arrangement are the characteristics of this set of Arithmetical Exercises.** 


Elementary Grammar and Composition. 

Based on the Analysis of Sbntencbs. With a Chapter on Wobjd-Building 
and Dbbivation, and containing numerous Exercises^ New Edition. Is. 

Schoolmaster.— “A very valuable book. It is constructive a6 well as analytic, 
and well-planned exercises have been framed to teach the young student how to 

use the elements of his mother-tongue. A junior text-book that is calculated 

to yield most satisj^ctory results.** 

Educational Times'.— “The plan ought to work well...... lA: depided advance 

from the old-fashioned practice of teaching.” 
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Grammar and Analysis. 

Scotch Code. 

STANDARD 11. 24 pages. Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2id. 
STANDARD III. 32 pages. Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 

STANDARD IV. 66 pages. Paper, 2^. ; cloth, SJd. 
STANDARD V. 66 pages. Paper, 2id. ; cloth, 8Jd. 
STANDARD VI. 64 pages. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 

Teachers* Aid.—** These are thoughtfully written and very practically con- 
ceived little helps They are most exhaustive, and brimming with examples.” 

New Arithmetical Exercises. 

Scotch Code. 

STANDARD I. 32 pages . Paper, IJd, ; cloth, 2id. 

STANDARD II. 82 pages . Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2|d. 

STANDARD III. 66 pages . Paper, 2d. j cloth, 3d. 

STANDARD IV. 64 pages . Paper, 8d. ; cloth, 4d. 

STANDARD V. 80 pages . Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

STANDARD VI. 80 pages . Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

HIGHER ARITHMETIC for Ex-Standard and Contbna- 
tion Classes 128 pages . Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d, 

ANSWERS Tmy he had se^arat^^ mid are sujpplied direct 
to Teojdh&te only. 

Educational News.— ** The gradation of the exercises is perfect, and the 
examples, which are very nnmerons, are of every conceivable Variety. There is 
ample choice for the teacher under every head. We recommend the series as 
excellent School Arithmetics.** 

Merit Certificate Arithmetic. 

96 pp. Paper cover, 6d. j cloth, 8d. 

Mensuration. 

128 pp., cloth, Is. Also in Two Parts. Pt. I., Parallelograms and 
Triangles. 64 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Pt. II., Circles and Solids. 
64 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Anstoers may he had separately, price 
2d. each Part. 

Educational Times.— “The explanations are always clear and to the point, 
while the exercises are so exceptionally numerous that a wide selection is 
offered to the students who make use of the book.** 

A First Book on Physical Geography. 

For Use in Schools. 64 pp. 4d. 

Journal of Education.— ** This is a capital little book, describing shortly 
and clearly the geographical phenomena of nature,** 
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Manual Instruction — Woodwork. Designed to meet the 

Reqtjiebmbnts op the Minute op the Science and Aet Department 
ON Manual Instruction. By GEORGE ST JOHN, Undenominational 
School, Handsworth, Birmingham. With 100 Illustrations. Is, 

Blackwoods’ Simplex Civil Service Copy Books. 

By John T. Pearce, B.A., Leith Academy. Price 2d. each. 

CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 

No. 1. Elements, Short Letters, Words. 

II 2. Long Letters, Easy Words, 

H 3. Capitals, Half-line Words. 

II 4. Text, Double Ruling, Sentences. 

,1 6. Half-Text, Sentences, Figures. 

II 6. Intermediate, Transcription, &c. 

II 7. Small Hand, Double Ruling. 

II 8. Small Hand, Single Ruling. 

The Seadlines are graduated^ u^-to-date^ and attracti/oe. 

Blackwoods’ Universal Writing Books. 

Have been designed to accompany the above series, and teachers vill find it 
advantageous to use them as Dictation Copies, because by them the learner 
is kept continually vmting at the correct slope, &c. No 1. is adapted for 
Lovtbr Classes, No. 2 for Higher Classes. Price 2d. each. 

Practical Teacher.—** Our readers would do well to write for a specimen of 
this book, and of the blank exercise-books ruled on the same principle. They 
are worth careful attention.” 

School World. — *‘ Those teachers who are anxious to train their pupils to 
write in the style associated with Civil Service Competitions should find the 
copy-hooks designed by Mr Pearce very useful. The writing is certainly simple ; 
it may, in fact, he reduced to four elements, in which the pupil is rigorously 
exercised in the earlier books before proceeding in later numbers to continuous 
vmting.” 

Schoolmaster.— *‘ Those of our readers in search of new books should see 
these.” 

Joiumal of EducatioxL. — “Aids the eye and guides the hand, and thus 
checkmates any bias towards error in the slope.” 


UNIVERSITY CALENDARS. 

St Andrews University Calendar. 

Printed and Published for the Senatus Academicus, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

St Andrews University L.L.A. Calendar. 

Printed and Published for the Senatus Academicus. Crown 8vo, Is. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD k SONS, Edinbuboh and London. 
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